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PREFACE. 



" HiTHBRTa/' observes that muBificent pa- 
tron of British Topography, Sir R. C. Hoare, 
Bart«) when speaking oi the general state of 
t loeal hktory, ^^ this particular branch of national 

^ literature has not held that rank in literary 

esteem which I think it merits ; for though, in 
many respects, it may be considered as a dull 
topic, and a book of reference rather than of 
amusement, yet surely the consideration of 
many historical erents which have transpired 
since the Conquest,— the vicissitudes which our 
dountry has experienced, — the memoirs of its 
illustrious families, accompanied by many an 
interesting anecdote, — the descent of landed 
property, — ^the natural history, population, &c., 
added to its British, Roman and Saxon anti- 
quitiesi together with its monastic and eccle- 
siastical records, ought to be thought worthy 
of the attention of every enlightened mind; 
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and, indeed, I view with pleasure the powerful 
inroad which Topography is daily making 
through the different counties of our island; 
and many years, perhaps, will not elapse before 
each individual county may boast of its his- 
torian.*' 

From a considerable quantity of materials 
accumulated by the author, and much increased 
by a personal inquiry, it has been his principal 
care to select those most applicable, and to 
arrange them with some degree of perspicuity. 
County historians have been often capricious in 
the division and arrangement of their works; 
easiness of reference, however, and an uniform 
arrangement, are objects too important to be 
overlooked for the sake of novelty. 

The geographical plan appears to possess 
these advantages more decidedly than that of 
placing the parishes in an alphabetical series; 
and whoever requires information respecting 
any particular place, will not be displeased to 
find all the contiguous neighbourhood described 
in the same part of the work, instead of being 
widely disjoined, by the latter mode. 

The Author is perfectly aware that many im- 
perfections will be discernible; some from 
difficulties unavoidably incident to the under- 
taking, and more from his own inability to do 
justice to a work which embraces subjects of 
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conaiilerable variety, and an volves persons and 

» 

property of high importance. The inhabi- 
tants of the county^ however, have now sm 
opportunity of judging for themselves; and,- 
with the utmost deference, these collections are 
submitted to their candour. 

For many favours received from the nobility; 
clergy, and gentry of the county, ^as also from 
private frie(nds, he b^s to return his grateful 
thanks. 

It is hoped the following bibliographical 
notice of the principal works relating to the* 
county will be considered deserving the atten^ 
tion of his readers. 

The oldest general work on the county, is 
" The Natural History and Antiquities of the 
County of Surrey ; begun in the year 1673, by- 
John Aubrey, Esq., F. R. S., and continued 
to the present time. Illustrated with proper 
Sculptures. In Five volumes." 8vo. 1719. 

Tlie next is a work of some repute for the 
period in which it was compiled : ^* Antiquities 
of Surrey, collected from the most ancient 
records; with some account of the present 
state and natural history of the county. By 
N. Salmon, LL. B." One volume, .8vo. 1736. 

The following work was produced at ^ 
considerable e^cpense, and copies of it are be- 
coming scarce. It is to be, regretted that; it 
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was not illustrated in a more superior manner : 
**The History and Antiquities of the County 
of Suri^yV corajS^iled fi^m* the best^^and itibs* 
authentic Historians, v^tiable JRecot'ds^ Manu<-' 
scripts- tn the 'jiubUb^Offiees'and Libraries, aiid 
in private Hands. With a T^^dihiile copy of 
Djomesdby,'Jettj^\ted on Th^rt^en^ PIa*cs.'^^ By 
the late Rev. Owen Mannitig, S-T.^p.^ Rector 
ef ^Pepfirhatrow; and'Viear '^f Gcxtdming, in 
that county. Continued to the present time, 
by WiiKani' Bray^ Esq.; of Shire, .Pellciw tod 
Treasurer of the Society oJf Antiquaries, Lon-< 
don." In^three toiomes, folio*. 1804—1814. i 

" The Beauties of England and Wales/?^ vol. 
xiv. cottV^ins 'a topdgtaphical ^nd historical 
description of the county of Surrey; By Mr. 
Shoberil lUiisttat^d trith :thirteen«:eng]:«mngs 
and a 'tliap.^ ^- -•- >i •'- ^' ^ '^'-c ^- •"'** 

*' EicUr6ions in the County of ^Surrey: cbm-/ 
prisingf brief "Historical and Topographical ide* 
Iineatiob^^i^'togethei^^ With descriptions of the 
residences of the Nobility and Genir^, Remains; 
of Anttquity, and Mother interesting objects- of« 
curiosity;' forttiing a complete Guide ;fdri the t 
Travellfe*''** Totfrisl. Illustrated J«nthl fifty en-c. 
gravin^s,' Wcludihg^ a ^Map of^^tha ccmntyv'-^i 
12mo. ll821v ^'-^^ '" "^^^ 'f '• '< )»• '» ■' -^ 

'' The fenivirbriS df Ldndotf j^ beiiig ^an Ws-) 
toricaV account ^bf-^the^T^wks, •Vilteges/iand-r 
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Haifatetii; WitbiftttTurehre nbitos of tbal €ft^itel; 
Mterapersed' with Bkigffipbical > Anecdi^tes. By 
tfafe Rev: Binielt Lysons;! Jb M.^ : F. A^ S;; ChsCpr 
l^n td H;Tie ' Right Hon.) thto'Eacl: of OrfercL 
Vd i.^Coimt7- of Sorcejr,? 440. 1:796. 

' The fallai;iriiig are tlii^ pridtcipal/psirochial and 
minor histories of this counity : . ; . 

^ <^ The ICstosy of fiuildfordKthte Gdunty Town 
of Surrey; containing dt»»anci^»jt.»and( present 
State, Civil and Eicf?lei^ti$al r. cqllected from 
pablic Records And qther Aathoi^ities^ With 
sone ai6cotnii of iheGotiqtiry three, mitesf round*'* 
8vo. 1777. •\ t "i . ji: lOj I ! 

; I 's Rambles rounds Guildfor4 i By W. C. 
Staith." V 12mo. J 828, 1 , . o -; 

» " ,Ciraya. HUl, C^fQbiervrplJi;;^^ descriptive 
poemi.ivithan Ode to ^thr^^ \)y the author 
of India^ Antiquities , (the. Rev. Tl^pmas Man* 
ricej^ of the British n^i^i^un)), ^he.ei^gravings 
on wpqd by J, Apderson, ffrom drawings by 
(J.,Samu(el." 4to. ,179q. , ^ ! 

^: ^^ A short Historical, an(^ Topographical Ac- 
count of .St. Gilefii's Chui:q^, ,(pamberw|BlL By 
G. F. Prosser." Folio. 1827. 

" Some, account of- th^. T^wn, . Churchy and 
Archiepiscopal Palace of Croydon, in the 
County of Surrey, from its. Foundation to the 
year 1783. By Dr. Ducarel, F. R. and A. S. S. 
With an Appendix." 4 to. 1783. 
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: '^ The History and Antiquities of Croydon ; 
ifith a variety of other Interesting Matter. To 
which is added^ a Sketch of the. Life of the 
Most Reverend Father in God, John Whitgift, 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury; and an Ap- 
pendix, By the Rev. D. W. Garrow, B. D., 
Rector of East Barnet, Herts ; and one of the 
Chaplains in Ordinary to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent." 8vo. 1818. 

" A Picturesque Promenade round Dorking, 
in Surrey. By John Timbs." 12mo. 1823. 

^' The Description of Epsom, with the Hu- 
mours and Politicks of the Place ; in a Letter to 
Eudoxa. There is added a Translation of four 
letters out of Pliny. By JohnToland."8vo. 171L 

** Some Particulars relating to the History of 
Epsom, compiled from the best Authorities : 
containing a succinct and interesting Descrip- 
tion of the origin of Horse Racing, and of 
Epsom Races. With an account of the Mi- 
neral Waters, and the two celebrated Palaces 
of Diirdans and Nonsuch, &c. &c. To which 
is added an Appendix, containing a Botanical 
Survey of the neighbourhood. By an Inha- 
bitant (Henry Pownall). With six plates/* 
8vo. 1825. 

" The History of Farnham and the An- 
cient Cistercian Abbey of Waverley. By 
W. C, Smith." 12mo. 1829. 
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'^ Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Persfiective 
Views of the Gardens and Buildings at Kew, 
in Surrey^ the seat of her Royal Highness the 
JPrinecss Dowager of Wales. By (Sir) William 
Chambers, Member of the Imperial Academy 
of Arts in Florence, and of the Royal Academy 
of Architecture at P^ris ; Architect to the King, 
and to her Royal Highness the Princess Dowager 
of Wales." Imperial folio. 1763. 

" Hbrt lis Kewensis ; or, a Catalogue of the 
Plants cultivated in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
at Kew. By the late William Alton." In five 
volumes, 8vo. 1810—1813. 

" The Charters of the Town of Kingston upon 
Thames, translated into English ; with occa- 
sional notes. By George Roots, of Lincoln*s- 
Inn." 8vo. 1797. 

*^ History and Antiquities of Kingston-upon- 
Thames ; containing an Account of all the most 
Remarkable Occurrences from the year 838 to 
the present Time. Also, an Account of the 
Charters, Donations, &c., and a Descriptive 
Account of the Monuments, Atchievements, 
&c., in the church. The whole carefully se- 
lected from the Writings of Manning, Lysons, 
&c. &c. By A. Anderson.'' 8vo. 1818. 

*^ The History and Antiquities of the Archie- 
piscopal Palace of Lambeth, from its Foundation 



tQ the present Time* *By Dc« Dncapel, F. It 
andA.S-S. With an Appendir." 4ta. 1785- - 

'' The History and Antiquities of the Parish 
of Lambeth^ in the ' County of Surrey ; ia^ 
eluding Biographical Anecdotes of several 
eminent Persons* Compiled from original 
Records* and other authentic Sources of infor- 
mation;* By John Nichols.'*' 4to* 1786. 

'^ Historical Particulars' of Lambeth Parish, 
and Lambeth Palace, in addition to the His- 
tories by Dr. Ducarel, in the BibUotheca To- 
pographica Britarmiea. By the Rev. Samuel 
Denne, M.A., F. S. A.^ «^Vicar of Wilmington 
and Darent, Kent" 4tp. 1795. * 

'' A Concise Account^ historical and descrip-' 
tire; of Lambeth Palace. By W. Herbert, and 
E. W. Brayley.'* 4to. 1806. There are many 
beautiful plates in this work. ^ 

" The History and Antiquities of the Parish 
of Lambeth, and the Archiepiscopal Palace, in 
the County of Surrey ; including Biographical 
sketches of the most eminent and remarkable 
persons who have been born, or have resided 
there from the earliest period. By Thomas 
Allen. Illustrated by numerous engravings 
from original drawings and rare . prints, pre- 
served in public and private collections.** 4to. 

1827. 

'' Ae Attempt to ascertain the Ae-e of th^ 
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Church at Micklehain^ iu Surrey ; with Re- 
marks CHQ the Architectures of that building. 
By P. F. .Rabinsioii^ Architect ; author of a work 
on Rural Architecture*" 4to, 1824. There are 
several fine lithographic plates in this book. 

*^ Illustrations^ of Bishop West's Chapel, in 
Putney Church, Surrey. ^ By J. G. Jackson, 
and G. F. Andrews. With a brief notice of the 
Founder." Super royal, 4to. 1$25^ There are 
several well lithographed plates in this* work. . 

'^^ A Description of the Royal Gardens . at 
Richmond, in Surrey, the Village and Places 
adjacent ; 'With some , /Account of its An- 
tiquity, and what has happened remarkable 
there. In a Xietter to a Society of Gentlemen. 
Illustrated with oopper-plates of a plan of the 
Gardens, Palace, Hermitage, Cave, Dairy, Sum- 
mer-houses, and Temple." 8vo. 

^^ Richmond Hill ; a descriptive and histo- 
rical poem, illustrative of the principal objects 
viewed from that beautiful Eminence. Deco- 
rated with engravings. By the author of the 
Indian Antiquities (the Rev. Thomas Maurice, 
of the British Museum)." 4to. 1807. 

*^ Richmond and its Vicinity ; with a glance 
at Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, and Hampton 
Court. By John Evans, LL. D." I2mo. 1825. 

" The History and Antiquities of St. Sa- 
viour's, Southwark; containing Annals from 
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the first Founding to the present Time ; Lives 
of tbe Priors and Benefactors ; a particular de* 
scriptioh of the Building, Ornaments, Monu- 
ments, remarkable Places, &c., with Notes. 
In the Preface is an account of the first Priory 
and Nunnery in England; of the order of 
Canons, Knights Templars, &c. &c. By Arthur 
lller;' 8vo. 17€5. 

" The History and Antiquities of the Parish 
of St. Saviour*s, South wark; illustrated with. 
Plates. By M . Cbncanen, Jun., and A. Mor- 
gan." 8vo. 1795. 

*' Collections relating to Henry Smith, Esq.,, 
sometime Alderman of London; the Estates 
by him given to Charitable Uses; and the 
Trustees appointed by him. By William 
Bray, Esq." 8vo. 1800. 
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STATISTICAL NOTICES OF THE COUNTY. 



CHAPTER I. 

6ITUATI0K, fiOUKDAAISe, EXTEMT» BTT1C0L06Y ; BCCLESIA8TICAI. 
AND- CIVIL DIVISIONS, HONORIA^ HISTORY, AND POPULATION. 

The County of Surrey is situated in the south-eastern chap, f . 



part of the kingdom ; ' the northern boundary is formed SituatioDy 
by London and Middlesex^ and a very small portion and extent, 
of Buckinghamshire ; the western by Hampshire and 
Berkshire ; the southern by Sussex ; and the eastern by 
Kent. It is computed to be thirty-nine miles in lengthy 
from east to west; and twenty-five miles in breadth^ 
from north to south ; and its circumference is estimated 
at one hundred and forty-six miles. According to the 
agricultural survey, made in 1794, this county taken as 
a plane contains about 481,947 statute acres ; but other 
authorities make its contents 811 square miles, or about 
519,000 acres. It lies between 51« and &l^ 30' north 
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The abo- 
rigenes. 



BOOK I. latitude, and 0« 9' east, and 0*> 45' west longitude, 
from Greenwich. 

The first inhabitants of this county of whom we have 
any information that can be relied on, were the Segon- 
tiaci, originally a people of Belgium, whose first settle- 
ments in Britain were in the west of Hampshire ; 
from which province, however, they were obliged to 
retire eastward on the arrival of another colony of the 
same nation. In process of time, such of them as had 
been left in Hampshire retired to the main body, and 
thus they all became confined within the tract forming 
the present counties of Surrey and Sussex. Such was 
their situation in the time of Ptolemy, by whom they 
are denominated Regni. 

On the division made by the Romans during their 
dominion over the island, this district constituted part 
of the province of Britannia prima, or the portion 
southward of the Thames and Severn. 

On the departure of the Romans, and the new divi- 
sion of the country, which took place under the Saxons, 
by the name of the Heptarchy,- Surrey and Sussex were 
reduced to a separate government, and assumed the title 
of Su"B Seaxnapice, i.e. the kingdom of the South 
Saxons, containing by estimation, 7000 hides.* 

On the subsequent division of England into counties, 
or Scyjies, this portion received the name of Su'Sjv-ea, 
Su'Sjx-ij, and Su^p-ijea, since corrupted to Surrey, 
from being situated south of the Thames: and from 
this, the various modes of writing it, as Suthriea^ Suth- 



Etymo- 
logy. 



* A hide of land in the time of Eoward the Confessor, was 120 
ficres ; but land vas not measured in England till about the year 
1008, when the realm became tributary to the Danes ; and for the 
more equal laying on of the tax, the country was measured, and the 
money levied per hide, and all paid danegelt accordingly. 
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reffia, Suderidge, and Sudreij are but so many natural chap, i. 
and obvious deviations. 

? 
t 

The first ecclesiastical authority to which the county Ecdesias- 
of Surrey became subject, was that of Wilfrid, bishop ^^J*''**'^- 
of the South Saxons, who about the year 680, fixed 
his episcopal seat at Selsey, in Sussex. For five years 
only, Surrey formed part of his diocese, being annexed 
to the jurisdiction of the bishops of the West Saxons, 
when the. latter had subdued this province* At length, 
on the erection of Winchester into a separate diocese, 
about 705, Surrey became a member of that see, to 
which it has ever since belonged, with the exception of 
nine churches*, which formerly constituted the deanery 
of Croydon, and are now peculiars of the see of Can- 
terbury. 

Under the bishop of Winchester as its diocesan, the Arch- 
county is subject to the archdeacon of Surrey, whose ^^^^^^' 
jurisdiction includes the whole of it, except the pecu- 
liars. This archdeaconry was founded in or before the 
year 1120; and is endowed with the rectory of Fern- 
ham (including the chapelries of Sele, Frensham and 
Elstead, in the county of Surrey, and Bentley in Hamp- 
shire) being rated in the king's books at 91/. 3s. 6|<f. a 
year, and charged with the payment of 9/. 2$. 4Jdf. to 
the king for tenths, and 20 marks a year to the bishop.i- 

Archdeaconries were anciently subdivided into smaller 



* Croydon, East Horsley, Mersthain, Wimbledon, Barnes, Bur- 
ston, Gharlwood, Newington, and Cheyham ; the first three are also 
in the archbishop's patronage. Beat^fort Reg, p, \,f, 8. a. 

t In plac. ap. West. Trin. 10 Edw. HI. Rot. S73, exemplified in 
pat. 21 Eklw. III. p. 1. m. 0. and p. 9. m. 13. the bishop pleads his 
right to this, as belonging to his church of St. Swithin at Winches- 
ter, from' time immemorial. 
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BOOK I. districts ; wliioh, originally consistiDg of ten parishes, 
were &ence called deaneries. The dean^ who presided 
in each of these^ to distinguish him from the deans of 
chapters, and the deans of peculiars, was usually 
called a rural, dean. He was appointed by the bishops 
of .the diocese^ annually, whence he was sometimes called 
the bishop's dean^ his office being to inspect the lives 
and manners of the clergy aod people within his district, 
and to. report the same to the bishop. In the century 
immediately preceding the reformation, the jurisdiction 
of rural deans had declined so much, that the very 
appointment itself grjew into total disuse. The district 
is indeed still preserved in our ecclejsiastical books ; 
though for no other pui^se than the convenience 
of regulating the attendance of the clergy on the tlif* 
ferent visitations of the bishop, or his archdeacon. 

The archdeaconry of Surrey was formerly subdivided 
into the four deaneries of Ewel, Southwark, Guldeford, 
and Croydon ; but from the time of the reformation, or 
thereabouts, it has consisted, of three only, Ewel, South* 
wark, and Stoke. 

The Archdeaconry*^ 

Curacy 
Vicarafe. Bectory. or Total 

CbapeL 

Deanery of Ewel 14 28 8 50 

Southwark 3 10 2 15 

Stoke 15 »8 10 58 

* The present deanery of Ewel comprehends all the old one of 
that name, excepting the four parishes of Titsey, Bedington, Sutton, 
and Galesdon, which are thrown into the deanery of Southwark. It 
comprehends also the ancient deanery of Croydon, excepting East 
Horsley and Newington ; the former of which is now rated in Stoke, 
and the latter in Southwark. Leigh and Horsley also are now a part 
of Ewel, which were formerly members of the deanery of Guldeford. 
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Surrey is divided into the following hundreds : — ^Black- chap, r. 
Iieath, first and second division ; Brixton, eastern and 9}^'^^ ^*^*" 
western division ; Copthorne^ first and second division ; 
Effingham, Eimbridge, first and second division ; Fam- 
ham, Godalming, first and second division; Godley, 
first and second division; Kingston, first and second 
division ; Reigate, first and second division ; Tandridge, 
first and second division ; Wallington, first and second 
division ; Woking, first and second division ; Wotton, 
first and second division, and the boroughs of South* 
wark and Guildford. 

The county of Surrey lies in the home circuit, the 
Lent assizes being held at Kingston, and the summer 
assizes at Guildford and Croydon alternately. 

Surrey returns fourteen members to parliament ; two 
for the county, and two for each of the boroughs of 
Southwark, Guildford, Reigate, Haslemere, Blechingly, 
and Gatton. 

In the year 1700, the population of Surrey was Popaia- 
estimated at 154,900 ; and in 1750, it had increased to 
207,000; in 1801, it was found to be 269,043; and in 
1811, it had still farther increased to 323,851 persons. 

Southwark deanery contains the ancient one of that name, toge- 
ther irlth the four parishes above-mentioned, taken out of Ewel ; and 
that of N^wingtoB, taken out of Croydon deanery. 

Stoke deanery comprehends that which formerly went by the 
the name of Guldeford, excepting only Leigh and Horsley, which are 
now in that of Ewel ; instead of which is added East Horsley, which 
was formerly rated in Croydon deanery. The county contains 140 
parishes ; 71 rectories ; 83 yicarages ; and about 20 chapels of ease, 
donatiyes, and perpetual curacies.— Manning and Bray's Hist, of 
Surrey, vol. i. p. xc. introduc. 

This estimate is made from the account presented to parliament, 
in 1818. There are probably nearly twenty churches and chapels that 
have been erected since that period, which are not noticed in the 
above. 
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BOOR I. 



Popula- 
tion. 



No inconsiderable portion of this extraordinary increase 
must doubtless be sought in the immediate vicinity, of 
the metropolis^ and in the establishment or extension 
of different manufactures there. 

The latest census of the population of this county is 
shewn in the subjoined table^ which is drawn up from 
the returns made to parliament in 1821. 



Hnndreda, Towa- 
shlofl, ke. 


Inhabited 
Hooaes. 


By how 
many fa- 

mtHea 
occapled. 


Maloi. 


Vemalea. 


Vamiliea 
employed 

In Afrl. 

culture. 


Familiea 
employed 
la Trade 
or Handi- 
craft. 


Totai 

of 
Peraons. 


Hundreds of 
Blaokbeath. . 
Brixton . . . 
Copthorne . . 
Effingham . . 
Elmbridge . . 
Farnham . . . 
Godalming . . 
Godlej .... 
Kingston . . . 
Reisate . . . 
Tand ridge . . 
Wallinglon • 
Woking . . . 
Wotton . . . 

Boroughi of 
Gaildford. . . 
Soathwark . . 

Totals . . . 


1366 
30,070 
1557 
210 
1366 
1365 
1607 
2292 
2430 
1611 
1366 
8553 
1871 
1107 

542 
12,477 


1549 
41,577 
1800 
259 
1558 
1557 
1905 
2561 
3055 
1846 
1681 
4000 
2154 
1336 

671 
21.207 


4029 

82,948 

4747 

725 

3664 

3787 

4865 

6533 

6750 

5187 

4497 

10,189 

5435 

3360 

1465 
41,600 


3683 

99,141 

4709 

650 

3878 

3920 

4803 

6185 

7938 

4812 

4044 

10,357 

5146 

3301 

1606 
44,215 


1019 

2519 

791 

158 

639 

788 

1068 

1381 

626 

1153 

1136 

1328 

1366 

650 

60 
272 


808 

23,284 

336 

56 

419 

465 

586 

736 

1304 

632 

403 

1704 

479 

417 

417 
15,075 


7712 

182,089 

9456 

1384 

7542 

7707 

0668 

13,018 

14,668 

VUvU 

8541 

20,546 

10,581 

6661 

3161 

85,905 


•64.700 


88,806 


189,871 


208,787 


14,944 


46,811 


398,658 



Earls. It is well known^ that so early as the time of the 

Saxonsy this county conferred the title of earl ; but the 
only person who, during their dominion, is recorded in 
history as having borne that title, was Wada, or Huda, 
who in the year 853 was slain in the battle with the 
Danes, in the isle of Thanet, whither he had marched 
with the forces of Surrey, to the assistance of Ealhere, 
, earl of Kent 

The first who enjoyed this dignity under the Norman 
princes was William de Warren, earl of Warren, in 
Normandy, who married the daughter of the conqueror, 
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and accompanied him to England. Having signalized chap. i. 
himself at the battle of Hastings^ he was liberally 
rewarded by his father-in-law^ but the earldom was not 
conferred till soon after the accession of William IL 
He died in 1089^ possessed of more than two hundred 
lordships in difierent counties. 

His successor was his eldest son, William, who espous- 
ing the cause of Robert, eldest brother of Henry I. in 
his attempt upon the crown of England, was dispos- 
sessed of his earldom, and obliged to retire into Nor- 
mandy. His dignity was shortly after restored, and 
his fidelity and subsequent services proved him worthy 
of the favour of his sovereign, whom he attended in 
his last illness, and died in the same year with him, 
A.D. 1135. 

William, the third earl, eldest son and heir of the 
preceding, was slain in the Holy Land, 1147. He was 
the last male heir of his family, leaving an only daughter, 
Isabel, who was successively married to William de 
Blois, a natural son of King Stephen, and Hamelin 
Plantagenet, a natural son of Geoffry of Anjou. 

William de Blois succeeded to the earldom in right 
of his wife. From the various grants conferred on him 
by his father, he bore the titles of earl of Bologrie, 
Morteign, Warren and Surrey, lord of Norwich and 
Pevensey; and died without issue, in 1160. On 
his decease, the king for some time retained his digni- 
ties in his own hands • but on the marriage of Isabel, 
his widow, with Hamelin de Plantagenet, who was 
brother to the king by the father, the earldom of Surrey 
was revived in his person. He died in 1261 leaving 
his honours to his son and successor, 

William, who possessed great influence over King John, 
and enjoyed his confidence in an eminent degree He 
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died in 1240, leaving his honours and extaisire posses- 
sions to his son, 

John, who, in 1247, married Alice, daughter of Hugh 
le Bnin, earl of March -and Angouleme, sister of Wil- 
liam VaHance, earl of Pembroke, and also sister to 
Henry III. by the moth^ whom Hugh had married 
after the death of her former Husband, King Jolm. 
This alliance accounts for the steady adherence of this 
ncMeman to the royal cause, -wfaeti most 6t the other 
barons'bad' been provoked to abandon it. At the battle 
of Lewes, however, be unexpectedly deserted the 
king's army, and having withdrawn io FVance, left his 
estate at the mercy of the barons, who immediately 
took possession of them. He returned to England the 
year following, and in the fifty-second year of the reign 
of Henry III. having committed a most outrageous 
assault in the king's court at Westminster, on Alan, 
baron Zouch, and his son, he was fined 10,000 marks 
for the c^^ofe H«' died in 1304, and was succeeded 
by his grandson, 

John, who, after serving in many of the espeditions 
against Scotland, under Edward I. and Edward II. 
was one of the grave and able statesmen appointed to 
administer the government during the minority of 
Edward III. He died in 1347, leaving his sister Alice, 
relict of Edmund, earl of Arundel, his next heir in 
blood. To their posterity, the honours of Warren and 
Surrey, with all the lands in this county held by the late 
earl, and great part of the other estates of the family 
devolved. The first of these was, 

Richard Fit2-Alan, who in the twentieth year of the 
reign of Henry III. attended the king to France, and 
was one of the chief conmiandera under the Black 
Prince, in the memorable battle of Cressy. In the 
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parliament held in the twenty-eighth year of the reign CHAi*> f . 
of Edward III. it being adjudged that the earl^ his 
father, had been unjustly put to death by the procure- 
ment of Mortimer, in the tumults which ushered in that 
reign, he was fully restored as his heir. He died in 
1375, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Richard, who in the first ten years of Richard 11.- 
was a brave and successful commander of the king's 
fleet ; but his exploits abroad created him enemies at 
home, at the head of whom was Robert de Vere, duke 
of Ireland. The earl of Surrey, however, witli the 
earls of Warwick and Derby, whose ruin had also been 
resolved on, raised forces, and displayed such firmness, 
that the duke was obliged to leave the country in dis- 
guise, and at length died an attainted, outlawed exile, 
at Louvain. The earl of Surrey now returned in the 
service of his country ; but the king conceived such a 
jealousy of this nobleman, who he feared might stand 
in the way of his designs against his own uncle, the 
duke of Gloucester, that in 1397, he caused him to be 
impeached of treason, and the earl, after a short hear- 
ing, was found guilty by his judges, and on the same 
day beheaded. He had not been dead above a week, 
when, on tlie 29th of September, 1397, 

Thomas Holland, earl of Kent, and sister's son of 
the late earl, was created duke of Surrey. In the year 
following, on the disgrace of Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk, he was appointed earl marshal of England, 
and in 1399, lieutenant of Ireland for three years. 
The fall and disgrace of Richard was only the prelude 
to that of this nobleman, whose title of duke was 
annulled by parliament, and an order issued for rescind- 
ing all grants made in his favour since the meeting of the 
preceding parliament Exasperated at this treatment, 

VOL. r. c 
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BOOK r. he entered into a conspiracy for the destruction of the 
new king; but the plot being discovered, the aiccom- 
plices were dispersed. The dulLe of Surrey, with some 
others, being seized at Cirencester by the inhabitants, 
was then, in a tumultuous manner, put to death in the 
market-place of that town, in January 1400. 

Thomas Fitz-Alan, son of Richard, the tenth earl 
(whose attainder had been reversed in the first parlia- 
ment of Henry IV.) being restored to the estates of his 
family, resumed also the title of earl of Warren and 
Surrey. He married Beatrice, illegitimate daughter of 
the king of Portugal, and in the first year of the reign 
of Henry V. was appointed constable of Dover castle, 
warden of the Cinque Ports, and lord treasurer of Eng- 
land. He died in 1415, without any surviving issue, 
leaving his three sisters, Elizabeth, Joan, and Mar- 
garet, his heirs. After his death the title lay dormant 
more than tiiirty-five years, when it was revived in the 
person of 

John Mowbray, son of John, duke of Norfolk, and 
great grandson of Elizabeth, eldest sister of the late 
earl, who, in 1451, his father being then living, was 
created earl of Surrey. He died at Framlingham, in 
Suifolk, in 1475, leaving ah only child, Anne, contracted 
to Richard, duke of York, second son of Edward IV. 
though not more than two years old. In 1477, this 
Richard was created earl of Warren and Surrey. 
The tragical end of this prince is too well known to 
need repetition. His countess also died without issue, 
and the posterity of Elizabeth, co-heiress of the Fitz- 
Alans, by her son, John de Mowbray, having thus be- 
come extinct, the honours of the family were revived 
in the issue of Margaret, her daughter. This lady had 
married Sir Robert Howard, a knight of a very ancient 
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and honourable family^ and John, her scm by him, was chap, f . 
in the first year of the reign of Richard III. created 
duke of Norfolk. At the same time 

Thomas Howard, son of this John, was created earl 
of Surrey; and though this nobleman was attainted in 
the first year of the reign of Henry VH. yet that 
politic prince was so sensible of the prudence, gravity, 
and fidelity of his character, that he soon received him 
into favour, appointed him one of his privy council, 
restored him to the title of earl of Surrey, and all the 
lands which belonged to his wife's inheritance. His 
valour and conduct at the battle of Flodden Field, in 
1513, procured him the further restitution to the duke- 
dom of Norfolk, and other honours. He died in May 
1524, and his eldest son, 

Thomas, succeeded him in his several titles, having 
been previously created earl of Surrey, at the same 
time that his father was restbred to the dukedom. 
Dying in 1554, he left his honours to his grandson, 

Thomas, whose father, Henry, earl of Surrey, had 
been sacrificed to the malice of the enemies of his 
family, during the life-time of the late duke, was fully 
restored in blood, and created a knight of the garter by 
Queen Elizabeth, whose favour he for many years 
enjoyed ; but being suspected of too great a partiality 
for Mary queen of Scots, and even of a design to marry 
her, he was tried on this charge, and also on a pretence 
of otherwise conspiring against the crown and dignity 
of her implacable rival, and executed in 1572. By his 
attainder, the earldom of Surrey became forfeited, with 
his other titles, and lay dormant till the first year 
of the reign of James I. when it was revived in the 
person of 

Thomas, grandson of the late duke, and since that 
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BOOK I. time it has been enjoyed, without interruption, by the 
illustrious house of Norfolk. 

Places The following is a list of such places in Surrey as 

which give V i_ V • 1 . ^ #.1 

titles. have been the capital residences of barons by tenure, 

or by writ of summons ; or have given titles to peers 
created by letters patent :* 

Batlersea. — B. Sir Henry St John, fourth baronet, by 
patent, July 2, 1716. Baron St. John of Battersea. 

Beeckworih. — B. Hussey Roger, by writ of summons, 22 
Edward HI. Extinct from 35 Edward HI. 1361. 

Cranley. — B. George Onslow^, by patent. May 14, 1776. 
V. by patent, June 19, 1801. Viscount Cranley of Imbercourt. 

Effingham, ^B. William Howard, fourth son of Thomas, 
seventh duke of Norfolk, by patent, March 11, 1554. 2 E. 
Francis Howard, seventh Baron Howard of Effingham, by 
patent, December 8, 1731. Extinct 1816. 

Guildford, — C. Elizabeth, daughter of William, first earl 
of Denbigh, by patent, July 14, 1660. Extinct on her 
death, 1673. 2 E, John Maitland, first duke of Lauderdale, 
June 25, 1674. Extinct on his death, 1682. 3 B. Francis 
North, by patent, Sept. 27, 1683. 4 E. Francis North, 
Baron Guildford, by patent, April 8, 1752. 

Imbercourt, — B, Dudley Carlton, by patent. May 22, 1628. 
Died 1631, when his titles became extinct. 

Kennington, — E, William Augustus, duke of Cumberland, 
brother of George II. by patent, July 27, 1762. Extinct on 
his death, 1765. 

Kingston, — B, John Ramsey, by patent, Jan. 22, 1620. 
Extinct on his death, 1625. 

Lctgham, — B, John St. John, by writ of summons, 25 Edward 
I. 1297. Extinct from 23 Edward III. 1349. 

• B. stands for baron ; V, for viscount ; E, for earl ; C. for coun- 
tess ; M, for marquis ; and D. for duke or duchess. 
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Loughborough, — B. Alexander Wedderbum, first Baron CHAP.i. 
Loughborough, of Loughborough, in Surrey, by patent, Oct. 
1, 1795 

Merton. — V. William, Baron Nelson, by patent, Nov, 20, 

1805. 

yonsuck, — B. Barbara ViUiers, mistress of Charles IL by 
patent, Aug. 3, 1670. Extinct 1774. 

Ockham, — B. Peter King, Lord King, by patent. May 29, 
1725. 

Parkhurst, — B, George Macartney, first Earl Macartney, by 
patent, June 8, 1796. Baron Macartney, of Parkhurst. Ex- 
tinct on his death, 1806. 

Petersham, — 1 B. John Maitland, first duke of Lauder^ 
dale, in Scotland, by patent, June 25, 1674. Extinct on his 
decease, 1682. 2 F. William Stanhope, first earl of Harring- 
ton, by patent, Feb. 9, 1742. 

Putney. — B. Edward Cecil, by patent, Nov. 9, 1625, Baron 
Cecil, of Putney. Extinct on his death, 1638. 

Ripley. — B. John ligonier, by patent, 3 George III. 1763. 
! Extinct on his death, 1770. 

Eyegate. — B. John Mordaunt, first earl of Peterborough, 
' by patent, July 10, 1659. Baron Mordaunt, of Ryegate, 

Extinct 1814. 

Shere, — B, Edmund Bray, by writ of siunmons, 21 Henry 
VIII.^ Extinct from 4, 5 Philip and Mary, 1557. 

Sterborough. — B. Henry Cobham, by writ of summons? 
6 Edward II. Extinct from 46 Edward III. 1372. 

Streatham, — B. Wriothesley Russel, by patent, June 13, 
1 695 . Baron Howland of Streatham. 

fVesi Clandon, — B, Sir Richard Onslow, second baronet, by 
patent, Jime 25, 1716. Baron Onslow, of West Clandon. 

Wvmbleton. — V. Edward Cecil, first Baron Cecil, of Putney, 
by patent, July 25, 1626. Extinct on his death, 1638. 
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CHAPTER II. 



CLIMATE, SOIL, AOBICULTIJRB, AND GEOLOOY. 



BOOK I. The climate of a county where the soils and elevations 
Climate. are so various^ must of course vary considerably. It is 
a g«iierally received opinion^ that less rain falls in most 
parts of Surrey than in the metropolis, or in the vale of 
LfOndon, so that the climate may, upon the whole, be 
regarded as dry, as far as respects the quantity of rain 
merely ; but the weald district must necessarily be moist 
and damp, from the nature of the soil, the flatness of the 
surface, and the immense number of trees which cover it, 
and obstruct ventilation. The low parts near the Thames 
also partake of the same character. On the other hand, 
the atmosphere of the chalk hills is dry, keen, and ex- 
ceedingly bracing. On the open heaths about Bagshot, 
Aldershot, and Hind-head, a similar climate prevails^ 
so that the whole west side may, with a very small excep- 
tion, be said to have a dry and rather cool atmosphere. 

The wind blows most steadily from the west and south- 
west, seldom keeping long in any point between the north- 
west and north-east. In the spring, and frequently 
towards the end of Autumn, the easterly winds prevail, 
and the weather is then cold and sharp, with a drizzling 
moisture : but the greater quantity of rain falls when the 
wind blows from the south-south-west, or south quarter. 
The climate is generally considered on (he whole as 
very healthy, particularly between the southern district. 
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called the weald, and the river Thames, and near the cnAP.ir. 
northern foot of the chalk hills. The dryness of the 
soil and atmosphere, and the entire freedom from the 
smoke of the metropolis, by the prevalence of the westerly 
winds, have deservedly conferred the character of salu- 
brity on the northern portion of Surrey. Eyen in the 
weald, where the surface is low, and the soil moist, 
diseases are by no means frequent, neither is the ordinary 
duration of human life abridged. 

The soil of Surrey is extremely various, and by no Soil, 
means so clearly defined as in some other districts of the 
kingdom, the diflferent kinds lying a good deal intermixed 
in small patches, especially in the northern part. They 
may be reduced to the four general heads of clay, loam, 
chalk, and heath. The most extensive tract of uniform 
soil is that which extends along the whole southern 
border of Surrey, and the northern portion of Sussex, 
with a considerable part of Kent, and forms what is 
denominated the weald, a district about thirty miles in 
length, and varying from six to twelve in breadth. This 
almost entirely consists of a pale, cold, retentive clay, 
upon a sub-soil of the same nature : its surface is flat, 
covered with wood, and its elevation is said to be less 
than that of any other vale district in the kingdom. The 
agricultural management of the soil not only requires a 
large capital, but also superior skill, attention^ and 
activity, in order to make the most of the proper 
seasons. ' Northward of the weald is a district of sandy 
loam, likewise stretching across the county from east 
to west, but on the former side it seldom exceeds half 
a mile in breadth, till at Albury and Shalford it expands 
as far as Hascomb and Hambledon on the south. The 
best part of this tract lies round Godalming ; the soil is 
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BOOK r. every where of great depths and rests on a base of 
sandstone^ veined with iron ore^ which will be more parti- 
cularly noticed hereafter. The most prominent district in 
Surrey is that which adjoins on the norths consisting of 
extensive chalky downs. They lie nearly in the middle of 
the county, entering from Kent into Surrey, by Croydon 
and Limpsfield, where their width, from north to south, 
is about seven miles, and gradually recede in width as 
they proceed westward, till their termination near the 
borders of Hampshire, where there is merely a narrow 
ridge, but little broader than the turnpike road. Along 
the elevated summit of the downs, particularly about 
Walton and Hedley, and between the rivers Mole and 
Wey, is a large extent of heath, which, for a considerable 
depth, divides the chalk of the northern from that of the 
southern compartment of the downs, though it is highly 
probable that they join at their base. Between the 
east downs, and the north-east portion of the county, 
we find a great variety of soils, but chiefly strong clay, 
streaked with sandy loam ; and these, with patches of 
gravel, continue till near Dulwich, from which place, 
to the extremity of the county, near Rotherhithe, is a 
strong unmixed clay. If we examine farther to the west, 
from Banstead downs, we find the chalk bounded by a 
long stretch of clay, by Sutton, Morden, and the east 
side of Merton, till we reach the loams of Putney heath, 
Wimbleton, and M ortlake. A similar line of soils, but 
with less extent of clay, prevails between Banstead and 
Clandon ; and the farther westward we proceed, the 
breadth of the clay soil that divides the chalk from the 
sandy loam decreases in proportion. From the northern 
borders of the clay to the river Thames, the soil is 
generally of a sandy nature, intermixed however, espe- 
cially on the banks of the Mole, Wey, and Wandle, 
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with loam of different quaUtieSi and some clay. It is CHAR if. 
impossible to imagine a wot*se kind of soil than that of 
the heaths of Surrey ; and these unfortunately still occupy^ 
a considerable' portion of the west side of the county. 
The whok tract from Egham to Ash is^ with little 
exception^ h^ath or moorii^h «o]l^ which is alsoof con^ 
siderable breadth ; for the spf^ce from Bagshot, throng 
Chobham and Byfleet, to Cobham, Ripley, and Oat«^ 
lands, stilt presents a series of dreary and almost irre- 
claimable heaths, though • con^de^able portions haere 
been enclosed and planted with firs and other .timber. 
The soil is similar on the line of barren land which rin» 
from Blackheath to Leith hill, and stretches from' the 
vale of Albury to the beginning of the weaid, near 
Ewhurst 

The arable land in Surrey far exceeds the proportion' Agricuu 
of pasture; but as Mr. Stephenson remarks, *' in a *"'*' 
county wh^r^ the soils are so 'various, and where so^ 
little of 9ystetn prevails, it is impossible, by any general* 
observations or remark^, to give, an adequate and just 
idea of the rotation of crops that prevails even in aiiy) 
consideraMe district of the county/'*^ The leading 
principle of modem husbandry, that in no case, excejit^ 
under very peculiar circumstances ought two corn, or' 
white crops, to succeed each other, seems to have beeit' 
not long adopted, andto be still making its ivay, though: 
perhaps but slowly, in most parts of the county* The 
drill husbandry has not found many followers in^* 
Surrey^ except in the west part of the coiintyl' Thd^« 
produce of wheat is from two to five, and sometimes 
six quarters an acre ; and that of barley from four to 

* Agrical. Sa^Tey of Surrey, p. 178. 
VOL. T. D 
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BOOR I. seven and a half. The latter is principally used for 
malting, for which purpose it is reckoned equal in quality 
to any in the kingdom. 

The climate of this county is not favourable to oats ; 
and from being often grown on foul land, the produce is 
sometimes very low, not exceeding three quarters per 
acre ; but when sown on clean ley, or after turnips, it 
frequently yields from six to eight quarters. 

In the weald of Surrey, one third is arable, one third 
pasture, and one third wood and waste. 

Garden pease and beans are cultivated to a great 
extent in the immediate neighbourhood of the mefropolis, 
and the sandy loam near the Thames, and about Mortlake 
and Barnes. 

Turnips have been raised in the fields in this county 
as long as in any other district in England. Sir Richard 
Weston, of Sutton, in his *^ Directions for the Improve- 
ment of barren Land," first published in 1650, gives a 
very clear and full account of the mode of raising turnips^ 
practised in Flanders and Brabant, and strongly recom- 
mends the culture of them to his countrymen. It is 
highly probable, that his book might have been the means 
of introducing this useful root to the notice of the farmers 
of Surrey, by whom it has been extensively cultivated, 
beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant.* Most of 
the farmers who grow any quantity of the common 
turnip, have also several acres of the Swedish kind. 

The raising of cabbages is confined to the market 
and farming gardeners, and cow-keepers in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the metropolis. Carrots are largely 

* Mr. Kent is certainly incorrect, when he asserts, in his Survey 
of Norfolk, that the turnip husbandry was introduced into that county 
by Lord Townsend, who had witnessed the advantages derived from 
it in Hanover, whither he accompanied George I. 
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grown, westward of the Mole, chiefly for the London chap, ii. 

market, being very seldom given to rattle. Potatoes are 

much cultivated, especially in the neighbourhood of the 

metropolis. The tops are frequently cut by the cowkeep- 

ers to be given to cattle when other food becomes scarce* 

The whole quantity of garden ground in Surrey, employed 

in raising vegetables for the London market, is estimated 

to amount to about three thousand five hundred acres, 

being, according to M iddleton, nearly as much as in the 

three counties of Middlesex, Kent, and Essex. Great 

quantities of excellent asparagus are grown in the parishes 

of Mortlake, Barnes, and Battersea. In the latter, much 

of the garden ground is employed in raising vegetables 

for seed. 

Surrey was perhaps the first district in England in 
which clover was cultivated. Aubrey informs us, it was 
introduced in 1645, by Sir Richard Weston, before 
noticed. He is said to have brought it from Flanders 
or Brabant. Sainfoin is very extensively grown from 
the borders of Kent to those of Hampshire, large 
tracts of the chalky district being covered with this 
valuable herbage. The greatest part of it is made into 
hay. 

Hops are extensively cultivated about Farnham, and 
the south-west portion of Surrey. The produce of the 
former is so highly valued, as to fetch a higher price 
than that of any other hop district in the kingdom. 

A greater quantity of land is occupied in raising 
physical plants in Surrey than in any other county in 
England. Those which are grown to the greatest 
extent are pepperaiint, lavender, wormwood, caraoniile, 
aniseed, liquorice, and poppy. With these and other 
plants for the druggists and perfumers, nearly three 
hundred acres are employed in the parish of Mitcham 
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BOOK I. alone^ and. about one hundred and fifty more in other 
adjoining parts of the county. 

There is a much smaller proportion of grass J^od in 
-Surrey than most other counties in England. By &r 
.the greater part^ and the most valuable of the meadow- 
;land, lies along the banks of the ThABSu&s^ in the north- 
iwest division; in the parishes .of O^ted, Tandridge, 
Lingfield> and Crowhucst^ in the $outh*east division ; on 
•the banks of the MoIq npar Cobham; and.on^the banks 
of the Wey, near Godalming.* In the vreald, where 
most grass would be expected from its low and mdist 
.situation^ the proportion, both <of meadow and pasture is 
4he sioallest. 

The district most remarkable for its timber is that 
called the weald^ which th^re is reason to ;belieTe:was at 
some former period entirely covered with wood. Hie 
woodlands in the .other parts of. Surrey, particularly 
• xm.the chalk hills, contain, in geneital, a greater propor- 
tion of coppice, and fewer timber trees, than those of 
the weald. The most common kinds of timber are, oak, 
beech, walnut, ash, elm, box, yew, birch, fir, larch, and 
maple ; besides which, the lime and chesnut are found 
about gentlemen's seats. 

The application of chalk is very general, except in the 

* The small quantity of meadow land, and the situation of much 
of it, preyents irrigation from being either general or common ; 
added to which, the waters of one of its principal ri?ers, the Wey, are 
not favourable to the practice, as one of its chief branches brings down 
immense quantities of sand from the hills near Godalming, and. would 
rather injure tbiin benefit the meadows oyer which it is flooded. In 
the south-t'ast corner of the county, irrigation appears to have formerly 
prevailed in a great degree, and to have had more attention paid to it 
than at present. At Cobham, Byfleet, Clandon, and a few other places 
in the western division, a few acres may here and there be seen irri- 
gated on the banks of the Mole and the Wey. 
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immediate ne^bourhood of London and the weald^ for chap. ii. 



the tough cold clays of which lime, is considered more 
proper. The application of chalk was -formerly confined 
to the stronger lands ; but it has latt^y been applied 
with equals if not greater efiect to the light loams, and 
even to the. sandy soils. 

In regard .to cattle, there seems to be no particular Cattle. 
breed that Surrey can claim hus its own. The horses 
usually employed by the farmers are in general laige, 
heavy and black. 

According to the statem^its given by Mr, Middleton, 
in his survey of Middlesex, out of eight thousand .five 
hundred cows kept for the supply of London with, milk, 
Surrey supports only about six. hundred. These are 
almostexclusively theshort*homed,.orHoldemess breed. 
By gentlemen's families, the Jersey, Alderney, and Suffolk 
breeds are often kept ; and by the farmers at a distance 
from the metropolis, the Welsh, Devonshire,.Sussex and 
Staffordshire ; the last of which are in many places very 
common and much esteemed. Th&chalk hills of Surrey 
are considered by Marshall as the boundary between 
the long and middle homed breed. The same writer 
characterizes the cattle on the heaths of this county as 
small and^mean looking; ''yet," says he, ''they must 
be of a quality intrinsically good, or they would not exist 
on so bfirre a pasture. Their bone is, in general, re- 
markably fine. In horn, colour, and thickness of carcass, 
many of them resemble so Bpiuch the <>vdinary long haired 
breed, that there can be but little doubt of their being 
one and the same race."* 

The rearing of calves for. the London market was once 
a favourite and profitable employment in the centre of the 

f Marshall's South. Counties, yoI. ii. p. 85. 
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^^^^ 1' county ; but from various causes this practice is on the 
decline, or at least is not carried on to any great extent, 
except in the more remote parts about Cobham and Bag- 
shot, and in some districts in the weald. 

Sheep. jjj ^Yie central and western parts are bred great num- 

bers of sheep ; although it is but lately that much atten- 
tion has here been paid to the breed t)f this useful animal. 
In the memory of persons still living, the large Wiltshire . 
breed entirely occupied the sheep farms on the chalk 
hills, while a singular breed of small ill-formed sheep 
exclusively possessed the extensive western heaths, which 
they still continue to occupy, though not in so pure a 
state as formerly. At present, besides the Wiltshire and 
Bagshot sheep, the Dorsetshire, south down, Somerset, 
or Mendip, the Berkshire, the Romney,-and the Merino 
south down, are kept. The south down, Wiltshire, and 
Dorsetshire, are by far the most common. The latter 
are kept for early lambs ; the Wiltshire are by some 
preferred for the fold, and the south down for the butcher 
and their wool. A crop of the Merino and south down, 
and of the Ryland Merino and south down, is kept by 
many of the gentlemen, and by some of the farmers of 
Surrey ; and from the success which has attended the 
trials, especially of the latter crop, there is reason to 
believe that they will gradually supplant the pure south 
down, wherever the soil and situation are adapted for 
them.* 

Immense numbers of hogs were formerly fed at the 
distilleries in the neighbourhood of London ; but it has 
of late years been found more profitable to fatten oxen. 
They come from different parts of England, principally 
from Berkshire, Shropshire, and the east riding of 

• Stephenson's Survey, p. 627. 
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Yorkshire: but the breed of the former seems to be chap.if. 



generally preferred. Great supplies were formerly sent 
both from the distilleries^ and starch manufacturers in 
this county, to the victualling office. 

Of poultry great numbers of geese are kept on the PouUry."^ 
commons, especially in the weald. The Dorking breed 
of fowls is well kndWn ; they are large, handsome, and 
. perfectly white, distinguished by having five claws on 
each foot, and are not now uncommon in gentlemen's 
poultry yards in different parts of the kingdom. 

Surrey contains few rabbit-warrens, though they would 
certainly be profitable in the heathy districts in the west 
of the county. In the adjoining county considerable 
quantities are reared and sent to the London markets, 
particularly from St. Leonard's and Ashdown forests. 

Some of the more recent mineral formations are found Geology, 
on the north side of the county ; and old strata come up 
to the surface, on the south side of the county. The 
other portions of the district are of an intermediate age. 
The great argillaceous formation, designated by the name 
of London, first claims our attention. It derives its name 
from its forming the general substratum of London and 
its vicinity, occurring immediately beneath the vegetable 
soil, excepting when occasional deposits of gravel, sand,* 
&c. intervene*. This formation consists of a blueish or 

* Bagshot heath consists principaUy of a siliceous sand and sand- 
stone without any cement. This sand is found forming or coveriiig a 
few eminences of no yery considerable height, such as Hampstead and 
Highgate hilis in Middlesex, St. Ann's and Shrub's hills, west of 
Chertsey, Chobham ridges, and Ramping down, north of the Hog's back, 
and St. George's hill, on the south of Weybridge. Its greatest eleva- 
tion amounts to four hundred and sixty-three feet. Casts of various 
shells are foimd in this sand on Bagshot heath, but are frequently so 
imperfect aS to preclude the possibility of ascertaining their species. 
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BOOK I. blackish clay, very toug^, and occaisionally partaking of 
the nature of marl; It contains, interspersed through it, 
sulpburet of iron, selenite, and occasionally phosphate of 
iron. 

Few* formations claim a greater interest from the 
organic remains preserved in them than this. In the 
higher orderof animals, it presents us with the crocodile 
and turtle in the amphibious class ; several beautiful spe- 
cimens of vertebral fish 'and the testaceous moUasca are 
very numerous and beautiftrlly presef red. 

This clay forms the superior stratum of the chalk basin 
of London, except where it is partially covered by the 
shell sand already noticed. 

It extends uninterrupted^ and in a south-wedterly 
direction from Orford, on the coast of Suffolk, about 
twenty miles north east of Harwich, and a little to the 
north of Ipswich, in that county, to the south of 
Coggeshall, and thence to Roydon in Essex, whence it 
turns nearly «outh,' extending a little on the west of 
Edmonton in Middlesex, and thence in a north westerly 
direction by Chipping Bamet, and South Mims to the 
north of Ridge hill ; here it suddenly turns southward, 
and afterwards south-west by Harefield ^nd Uxbridge, to 
a little on the east of Colnbrodc; it then turns nearly 
west, crosses the Thames by Windsor to Twyford, 
and thence passes to its extreme point on the west, 
which is about three miles south-west of Reading in 
Berkshire. It then turns to the south-east in an irre- 
gular line to within a very short distance of Farnham 
and Guildford, in Surrey, and by Epsom, and a little 
north of Croydon to Deptford in Kent ; in which direction, 
at the distance of about five miles beyond its general 
boundary, an outlying and insulated mass of this form- 
ation constitutes the upper regions of the conspicuous 
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Iieight called Shooter's hill, forming its rounded summit, cuap.ii. 
and reposing on the platform of Blackheath, where the 
beds of the plastic clay^ appear* . 

The London cl^y has been pierced in various places 
to difierent depths. At Wimbledon it was pierced to the 
depth of five hnndred and thirty feet without passing 
through it It comes up to- the surface about halfway 
between the Tliames and the chalk downs.; in that 
situation, it lies immediately under the vegetable mould. 
Its colour at the top and to the depth of five or ten, 
occasionally twenty feet, is a chesnut; .at^that depth, the 
crevices of this stratum become stained sky blue ; and 
at tlurty pr forty feet from the top, the whole substance 
of this clay is of a lead colour. The depth of colour 
incr^a^es with the depth of the stratum, to a much 
darker blue, or even to verge on a dull black* The 
chesnut , coloured part of the clay is used by brick- 
makers> and that of a le^d colour, by tile-makers^ : Bat 
the latter is equally capable of being manufactured into 
bricks of a red colour. 

This blue clay contains septaria (balls of indurated 
marl, iron, and spar), in nodules and layers, as W|^U £^ 
occasionally many crystals, resembling icicles, three or 
four inches in length. These septaria^ on being redueeid 
by the hammer, then burned in a lime kiln, arid ground, 
produce Parker's Roman cement in a state of povpdqr,, 
which only requires the addition of about an equal 
quantity of siliceous sand, previously, washed until, il^ is 
freed from animal, vegetable, and earthy niatter, and 
then to be properly watered, worked and used in a 
state of mortar, to make an excellent cement for walls 
of every kind ; oir any sound wall, by being plastered 
over with it, receives a coat, which becomes an actual 

VOL. I. E 
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BOOK I. stone^ of the hard kind^ much more so than Portland 
stone.* 

Very little water is met with in this clay^ and that is^ 
in every case^ of a bad quality. When good spring 
water is not met with above this soil^ it is not to be 
obtained without digging through it, as well as through 
a stratum of marine shells, which lies under it, into a 
sandy sub-soil. Every interstice o( that sand is fuU of 
excellent water: and it usually rises in the well to a 
considerable height, so as even in many cases to overflow 
the surface. But all communication between tlie water 
in the well, and the lead coloured clay (at the back of 
the steening) should be prevented, or the water in the 
well will soon become impregnated with the bad qualities 
of the clay ; though that aptitude in this clay to spoil the 
water is in a great measure prevented in some wells, which 
have the water rise so much as to overflow in full stream. 
And that would generally be the case in low situations, 
if the well-diggers were to complete their steening to the 
stratum of shells, and then depend on boring one large 
auger hole through the marine stratum, into the sand 
which lies under it 

This formation of clay has been dug through in sinking 
wells at Clapham, Stockwell, Brixton, Norwood, fialham, 
Morden, Wimbledon, Richmond Park, and other places 
on the north-east side of the county. 

A stratum of shells, consisting of oysters and cockles, 
though mostly the former, next occurs, sometimes whole, 
but chiefly in fragments. These shells are cemented 

* This Btretum of clay contains, on ornear the surface of it, the tusks 
of elephants, the bones of animals and petrified wood ; and it preTails, 
not far below the surface, oyer all the north side of Surrey, and many 
other places. 
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together by the lead coloured clay, and the glutinous chap, ii. 
remains of fish. They compose a layer of two or three 
feet in thickness. Under that there generally are six 
or eight feet of a chesnut coloured loam, containing a 
few diells, reposing on another bed of compact shells, a 
foot or two in thickness. The whole of this formation 
is about twelve or fifteen feet in thickness. This bed of 
shells is not supposed to e<ist universally, for it is not to 
be found in the clay pits of Nonsuch ; but it is inva- 
riably met with under the London clay, in sinking wells 
of considerable depth on the north side of Surrey. In 
the place of these shells at Nonsuch, where they were 
expected to rise gradually to the surface, has been found 
the fire-clay, in two or three layers of difierent qualities, 
rising from under the edge of the London clay, as if the 
shells had decomposed, and become fire-clay. The 
uppermost of these beds is of a ruddy colour, with 
blue veins. The next is about three feet thick, of a 
brown colour, and this rests upon sand of a similar 
colour; that is, the lowest bed of this fire-clay lies on 
the upper bed of Blackheath sand; beneath which 
may be seen the lower bed of white sand, and under 
that the chalk. These beds of clay and sand, mixed 
in various ways and proportions, are manufactured 
into tiles and bricks for ovens, and furnaces where a 
considerable degree of heat is to be withstood. 

Blackheath sand lies under the foregoing bed of marine 
shells. The upper part of this formation consists of 
pebbles of the size of horse beans, marbles, and walnuts; 
they are of many colours, and vary in depth from one 
foot to twenty. They form the surface at Blackheath, 
Woolwich, and other places in Kent, as well as on Shirley 
common, Addington hills, and Croom-hurst in Surrey ; 
and they are to be seen in many other places. These 
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BOOK I . pebbles are nearly free from earthy mixture ; ana where 
they form the surface of the soil^ it is extremely unpro- 
ductive. Loose sand lies immediately under them ; it is 
of a fawn colour, and ten or fifteen feet in thickness. 
Beneath that are thirty or forty feet of sand, nearly 
white, which is used by masons and glass-cutters. It 
continues to a. gr«at depth ; but the. rest of it is drowned 
in water. 

At these pits the vegetable mould and pebbles to be 
removed from off the sand are barely three feet thick. 
The whole is dug at a very small expense; and as -it is 
sold in the pit at the high rate of eighteen shillings for a 
three-horse cart. load, it must be a nbost profitable appli> 
cation of land, otherwise extremely bad and unproduc- 
tive. The work is continued daily ; and this rate of sale 
is calculated to produce the astonishing high price of 
about.two thousand pounds p^ acre^ 

Under London, and in the neighbourhood of that city, 
as well as wherever this formation happens to be in a 
low situation, it isfuU of water ; but where it rises to the 
surface it is dry sand« A fine section of it upon chalk 
may be seen in a large pit at upper Greenwich, near 
Blackfaeath, and in a Iso^ge pit at* the west end of 
Wo<dwibh.' in Kent It may also be seen to rest upon 
chalk on the south side of Addington Hills, Croom-hurst, 
and other places in Surrey. The sandy part of this 
fovmation lies between the fire clay and the chalk in the 
briok fields> on the side of the road at the east end of 
EweL This stratum of shells, pebbles, arid sand, has 
been placed under the lead coloured day ; and in all 
cases it lies ^npon chalk; between Hie .clay and the 
ofaalk it gradually ascends to the surface on the London 
side of all the chalk hills in Surrey. 

The chalk formation is the next older stratum ; and that 
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it is a marine sediment is proved by its containing the chap. ir. 
riiells of oysters^ nntscles^ cockles^ shark's teeth^ and other 
marine fossils. '^ The state in «wbieh these fossils are 
found proves/' says the accurate Mr. Parkinson, *[ that 
the matrix in which they are embedded was formed by 
a gradual deposition from the surrounding fiui^ which 
entombed these animals while living in their native beds." 
The stratum now is of various thicknesses, up to eight 
or nine hundred feet ; soon after its formiation, or before 
it was fiilly compressed, it must have exceeded a thousand 
feet in thickness. It is porous, loose, and dry near the 
top, but at greater depths it is compact. At two. thirds 
or three fourths of its depth is obtained hard chalk, tinted 
brown, which is broken and burned into the substance 
called Dorking lime.* The lower beds of chalk, like 
most other strata, increase in hardness in proportion to 
their greater depth, until they become stone. Within a 
few yards of the bottom of this formation there are one 
or more beds of it so hard as to be nearly equal to the 
best Portland stone. Some of these layers of chalk stone 
emit fire from the blow of a pickaxe. But, as an excep- 
tion to the usual order of things, this hard stone in 
Merstham quarry lies on a bed of soft easy-working stone 
called fire 4tone, which is three or four yards in thickness. 
This stone is calcareous, and of a deep cream colour. 
It is dug and squared at Gatton, Merstham, and 
Godstone, at per cubical foot, for the London masons, 
who use it in fire places. The upper parts of the chalk 
stratum, to about six hundred feet in thickness, contain 
layers and nodules of black glossy flint; and the lower 
beds of it, which are two or three hundred feet in thick- 
ness, contain flint of an ash grey colour. 

* This limiB has long been used in London, in the composition of 
mortar for superior cement. 
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BOOK J. The lower beds of the chalk formation and every fissure 
in them are^ with ew exceptions^ completely filled with 
water. All the rain and snow which fall upon chalk 
percolate downwards to its base, where the water is stop- 
ped by a sub-soil of blue clay ; and that occasions it to 
accumulate in the chalky until it rises to such a height as 
enables it to flow over the surface of the adjoining land. 
In this manner are formed the springs and rivulets which 
issue near the foot of every chalk hill, as at Croydon, 
Beddington, and Carshalton, forming the river Wandle ; 
and the same occurs at Ewel, Merstham, and other 
places* 

Indurated chalk stained with iron for Dorking lime, a 
rock which is supposed to be nearly equal to Portland 
stone, and fire stone, may all be obtained wherever there 
is chalk. Where that stratum rises into high precipices 
these things may be obtained at the easy rate of quarrying 
near the bottom of such steeps, and in all other parts 
of the chalk stratum, by sinking a mine to the place 
where they repose at the bottom of it* 

The next formation is clay of a deep blue colour, of 
a calcareous quality, a section of which well defined 
measured fifteen feet ; towards the bottom of the bed it 
is rather laminated. There is a lower bed of it, but so 
much mixed with sand as to render it rather of a lighter 
colour than the above, and this is fifteen feet thick* 
This stratum lies immediately under the chalk, and 
rises to the surface on the south side of the downs ; 

* Some persons have sunk to an equal depth in chalk for water* 
and have obtained it. At Denby*6 near Dorking, Jonathan Tyers^ 
Esq. sunk a well on the top of that high hill to the depth of four 
hundred and forty feet, and there obtained a full supply of fine water. 
If the object of Mr. Tyers had been stone, he would have found it at 
the same spot. 
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it every where forms a soil of so dark a blue colour as chap, ii. 
induces the country people to call it black land. This 
soil requires a powerful team to plough it, but its great 
fertility amply repays the husbandman for incurring 
considerable expense in tilling it. 

This formation of clay lies between chalk and sand 
of great depth ; therefore it is obvious that the places 
are very numerous in which much of the vast quantity 
of water^ now lodged in the lower beds of chalky might 
be passed through this tenaceous stratum into the sand 
under it by the easy means of boring a sufficient number 
of large auger holes a few yards deep. 

The fullers* earth or Reigate sand. This forma- 
tion lies next below the blue marl last described ; and it 
generally rises to the surface within a mile of the precipice 
of chalk hills ; it is seen to do so on the south side of 
such hills in Surrey. 

This formation^ which is principally sand^ is nearly 
four hundred and thirteen feet thick ; it contains fullers' 
earth of two or more colours, whereof one is brown, and 
another is full blue, which are dug for the use of manufac- 
tures, and for household purposes, at Nutfield. Wherever 
the sand stratum which lies under chalk is found to rise 
to the surface (and it always does so within a mile of 
the chalk precipice), there fullers' earth may be found. 

Next under the above are the aluminous or weald 
measures, which come up to the surface, and, in a state 
of decomposition, form the soil of the weald of Surrey, 
Sussex, and Kent. 

Rag stone forms a part of these measures. It is a 
marine production, and burns to a lime, which makes a 
good cement for building. The outsides of this stone 
are brown, crumbling, and of little or no value ; but the 
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^^^^'' inside of its lower layers is of a lead colour, hard^ and 
useful for building, and the repairs of roads, 

SUMMARY OF THE NORTHBRN STRATA OF THE COUNTY. 

Feet 

1 Brick-earth, gravel, lead coloured clay, and sand above 

chalk, about 300 

2 Chalk 800 

1100 

Feet 

1 Blue marl 30 

2 Fuller's earth sand 413 

3 Weald measures 457 

900 
1100 

Being added toge6ier exhibit strata to the depth of 2000 



From these and other known strata it is quite certaia 
that neither coal nor metals can be raised with profit in 
Surrey. 

The strata of which the soulhern part of Surrey is 
composed, form three principal groups, each pos- 
sessing characters that materially afiect the geographi- 
cal features of the county, and present a striking 
instance of the intimate rdatioh that exists between the . 
physical appearance of the surface of .the earth, and its. 
geological stru<^ture. The popular division of this triict 
into the downs, weald^ , and forest-ridge, may be con- 
sidered as sufficiently, correct and comprehensive for our 
present purpose, since it is descriptive of the external 
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characters of the district^ and is agreeable to the chap, hi. 
arrangement of the strata. 

A range of hills, formed by the green sand, inter- 
venes between the weald and the foot of the downs ; 
and this deposit constitutes a ridge of inconsiderable 
elevation. 



CHAPTER III. 

MINBRALOOT, RIVBBS AND CANALS, MAKUFACTUBICS, AND ANCIENT 

STATB OP THE COUNTT. 

The mineral productions of Surrey are not very ex* 
tensive, with the exception of iron ore, which is found 
in considerable quantity in the south-west part> about 
Haslemere, Dunsfold, and Granley ; and in the south'* 
east quarter, about Lingfield and Home. In most 
parts of the weald also, this ore probably exists ; 
but in consequence of the high price of fuel, the 
.iron works of this county have been totally neglected. 
Ragstone, containing some iron, abounds near the junc^ 
tion of the weald, and the chain of sand hills to &e 
south of Blechingley, Reigate, and Dorking; and is 
found in smaller quantities about Send and Cobham. 
Ore also of tolerable purity appears in the sand about 
Puttenham and Godstone. That useful material fullers' 

VOL. I. F 
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BOOK !. earth, is found in great quantities about Nutfield, 
Reigate, and Blechingley, to the south of the downs ; 
and some, but of inferior quality, north of them, near 
Sutton and Croydon. There are two kinds, the blue 
and yellow, which are used for diflferent purposes ; the 
latter being chiefly employed in fulling the finer cloths 
of Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, and the former sent 
into Yorkshire for the cparser manufactures. It is not 
known how long this earth has been dug in Surrey ; the 
oldest pit now wrought is said to have lasted near a 
century, but is fast wearing out. It is thought that the 
demand for the fullers* earth of this county will be 
affected by the discovery of a pit of yellow, or more 
valuable kind, near Maidstone, in Kent. The price at 
the pits is about six shillings a ton, which, at the 
London wharfs, fetches from twenty to twenty-five 
shillings. 

In the neighbourhood of Godstone^ Gatton^ Merstham, 
Reigate, and Blechingley, are extensive quarries of stone, 
calcareous and of a deep cream colour. This stone, 
especially that dug near Merstham, is at first soft, and 
incapable of bearing the action of a damp atmosphere ; 
but after being kept under cover for a few months, its 
texture becomes so compact, that it can resist the heat 
of a common fire ; and in consequence of this property, 
it is in very general demand for fire places in London 
and its neighbourhood. On the white hills near Bleoh^ 
ingley, the stone is of a somewhat different quality, and 
considerably more valuable. It is softer than that from 
the other quarries, and was once much used by chemists, 
bakers, and glass manufacturers, but it is now principally 
employed by the latter, who have been enabled, by 
means^ of it, to produce plate glass of much larger 
dimensions than formerly. These stones are procured 
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of almost every size, some containing not less than CHAPlir. 
seventy-two superficial feet, often inches thick.* 

Above the various strata of stone just described are 
several loose beds or laminae of roiigh sharp angular 
stones, which appear to have been thrown aside at the 
time of opening and first working of these quarries^ 
Upon calcination they possess every quality of a strong 
lime, such as setting quick and hard when made into 
mortar, and having an acrid and urinous taste in its 
native state. 

At Dorking are some of the largest and best pits of 
the county, if not of the kingdom. The stone that is 
here burnt into lime is sought after by every mason and 
bricklayer in London, as well as in the country, for a 
very considerable distance, who has either brick or stone 
to lay, where the work is required to be particularly 
neatly executed, to set hard, that is to unite firmly with 
the brick or stone, or to resist water. This lime was 
used in the construction of the West India and London 
docks. 

Chalk is very abundant in Surrey, and is in generiil 
use as a manure. There are large chalk pits at Croy- 
don, Sutton, Epsom, Leatherhead, Bookham, Effingham, 
Horsley, Clandon, Stoke, Guildford, and Puttenham, 
on the north side of the downs; and at Godstone, 
Caterham, Reigate, Merstham, Buckland, and Betch- 
worth, on the south side ; besides others of less extent 
and note. 

Coal is said to have been formerly found in dififerent 
districts of Surrey, particularly in or near the parish of 
Cranley, and in the parish of Warplesdon. Aubrey, in 

* Malcolm's Compendiam of Mod. Husbandry, Tol. i. p. 48. 
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BOOK I. his History of Surrey, has the following curious relation 
of the last discovery : — 

**Mr. Giles Thoniborough, rector of St Nicholas 
and the Holy Trinity at Guildford, one of his Majesty's 
chaplains, digging and boring after coal in Slyfield 
green, in this parish, found first of sand and gravel, 
seven feet deep; then a spring; within a little of 
that a bed of stones, like square caps^ and about two 
feet every way : on the outside whitish, within full of 
sulphur, out of which was extracted tin, by Lander 
Smyth, of London, engraver. These stones are called 
at the coal pits at Newcastle, cats'-heads, lying always, 
they say, where coal is. The depth of this bed lay not 
above a yard^ These cat's-heads are all full of small 
pipes for the mine to breathe through. Next under them 
lay a body of black clay (without any stone or mixture,) 
for fifteen fathoms ; then a rock of stone about a yard 
thick, which was very hard ; then they came to black 
clay again for about three fathoms, and then another 
rock. After that, clay mixed with minerals (of which 
Prince Rupert had some, as also King Charles IL in 
his closet, which then was placed by the Indian ore), 
then cockle shells, muscle shells, and periwinkle shells, 
some filled with ore (out of which Prince Rupert ex<- 
tracted tin and other things), and some filled with clay ; 
after this sprung a bed of ochre twelve feet thick, which 
the painters use. Aftier that, about a foot thidi:, a kind 
of mother-of-pearl , after that a green quick sand ; then 
came coal, the depth of which was unknown, for here 
the irons broke, thought by Mr. William Lilly, astro- 
loger, to be by the subterranean spirits ; for as fast as 
the irons were put in, they would snap ofi^. This is a 
kind of rocky coal (like that which they oall kennel- 
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coal)^ which burns like a candle. The inducement to chap. in. 
Mr. Thomborough to be at this charge and search was, 
that there was a kind of stony coal (that would bum), 
which he found by grubbing up the roots of an old oak 
in his ground here. The reason why he did not proceed 
was, because the pit fell in after he had been at four 
hundred pounds charges. And he was also discouraged 
by the lord chancellor Hyde, and secretary Maurice, 
and others, who pretended to have a patent for all mines 
in the forest of Windsor.*** The sand about Tanridge, 
Dorking, and Reigate, is in great request for hour 
glasses, writing, and a variety of purposes ; that about 
the latter town is thought to be unequalled in the king- 
dom for purity and colour. 

In Camden's time there were pits of jet near Oke- 
wood. Aubrey makes no mention of this fossil ; but, in 
a letter prefixed to his history, Evelyn says, that there 
were then ** pits of jet in the shirts of the parish of 
Wotton, near Sussex." At present, there is no appear- 
ance of it. 

The principal nvers of Surrey, exclusive of the Rivers. 
Thames, which only washes its northern border, are the 
Wey, the Mole, and the Wandle. 

The Wey rising on the border of Surrey, south-west The Wey. 
of Haslemere, first takes its course by Lipihook in 
Hampshire ; again entering Surrey it runs eastward to 
Godalming and Guildford, having been joined at Shal- 
ford by a stream, which rises in the commons to the 
south of Wotton, and which, though small, supplies 
a great number of mills, besides embellishing tlie 
grounds of many gentlemen in its course. From 

• Aubrey's Hist, of Surrey, toI. iii. p. 829. 
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BOOK I. Guildford the Wey passes north-eastward to Woking, 
leaves the town at a small distance on the north- 
west, then proceeds to Weybridge, to which place 
it gives name, and there discharges itself into the 
Thames. 

The Mole. The river Mole is formed bv the union of several 
springs rising on the southern border of this county and 
in the forest of Tilgate, in Sussex, which in the parish 
of Horley, southward of Reigate, compose a consider- 
able stream. It flows at first through a flat and rather 
uninteresting country, till it approaches the great bar- 
rier of downs, which extends across the county. Near 
Dorking, which it leaves on the south-west, it enters one 
of the defiles of these downs, and traversing a romantic 
valley, washes the foot of Box-hill in its progress to Lea- 
therhead. Here the Mole makes its exit from among the 
hills, and winding through a range of commons by Stoke, 
almost encircles the village of Cobham, and proceeds to 
Esher. Here all the beauty of Ithis river ceases, and it 
winds through an uninteresting flat to East and West 
Moulsey, till its conflux with the Thames opposite to 
Hampton Court. 

This river has long been celebrated for a peculiarity, 
which has been much misrepresented, or misunderstood, 
even by modern writers, and still more by those of 
ancient date. " The Mole," says Camden, ^* coming 
to White-hlU (now called Box-hill, hides itself, or is 
rather swallowed up at the foot of the hill there ; and 
for that reason the place is called the Swallow: but 
about two miles below it bubbles up and rises again ; so 
that the inhabitants of this tract, no less than the 
Spaniards, may boast of having a bridge that feeds 
several flocks of sheep." On this statement the Rev. 
Mr. Manning makes the following comment, in which 
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he has explained the true character of the phenomenon. CllAP.iil. 
"From this fabulous account^ plainly founded on an 
idea suggested by common report, the reader might be 
led to imagine that the river actually disappears, forms 
a chancel beneath the surface of the earth, and at a 
certain distance rises again and pursues its course 
above ground. The truth of the matter seems, how- 
ever, to be this : the soil, as well under the bed of the 
river, as beneath the surface on each side, being of a 
spongy porous texture, and having by degrees become 
formed into caverns of different dimensions, admits the 
water of the river through certain passages in the banks 
and bottom. In ordinary seasons, these receptacles 
being full, and not discharging their contents faster 
than they are supplied by the river, the current sustains 
no diminution : but, in times of drought, the wate^ 
within these caverns being gradually absorbed, that of 
the river is drawn off into them, and in proportion to the 
degree of drought, the- stream is diminished. In very 
dry seasons, the current is, in certain places, entirely 
exhausted, and the channel remains dry, except here 
and there a standing pool. By the bridge at Thomcroft 
it rises again in a strong spring; and after that the 
curretit is constant. At a place called the Way Pool, on 
the north side of the river -next to Box-hill, the method 
in which the water is thus occasionally drawn off is visible 
to the observer. It has here formed a kind of circular 
basin, about thirty feet in diameter, which is supplied 
in the ordinary state of the current by an inlet 
from the river two' feet broad and one deep. This 
inlet being stopped, the water in the basin soon sub- 
sides, and in less than an hour totally disappears ; when 
the chasms through which it passes off at different 
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BOOKi. depths from the upper edge of the basin^ may easily be 
discovered.*' 

From the circumstance of this river occasionally be* 
taking itself to these subterraneous channels^ it probably 
received the name of the Mole. In more ancient times 
it seems to have been called the Emlay, the upper part 
of it being known by that name in the fifth of Edward III. 
and even so late as the time of Henry VIII. This 
will also account for the origin of the name of the 
hundred through the heart of which the river takes its 
course, now, and from the earliest times, denominated 
Emley Hundred. 

The Wan- The third and least considerable river in this county 
is the Wandle, which rising near Croydon, and passing 
by Beddington, Carshalton, Mitcham, and Merton, runs 
into the Thames a little below Wandlesworth, or Wands* 
worth, to which it gives name. Its origin is small ; but 
at Carshalton it is much increased by numerous springs 
which rise in that place ; and in its course of rather 
more than ten miles, it turns nearly forty mills of different 
kinds and formerly furnished employment for about two 
thousand people. 

Another stream, though of still less magnitude, is 
worthy of notice, for supplying several gun^powder mills 
at Ewel and Maldon, and a large corn-mill at Kingston. 
It rises in a strong pellucid spring in the town of Ewel, 
and proceeding due north, falls at Kingston into the 
Thames. 

The Med- A considerable branch of the Medway rises in the 
parishes of Godstone and Home, in the south-east 
part of the county; and aflter receiving an auxiliary 
stream in the parish of Lingfield^ leaves Surrey, and 
enters Kent. 
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The river of Loddon skirf^ the county on its west chap, ill, 
side ; its direction is nearly north-west by Frimley till The Lod- 
it leaves Sinf fey. Its waters are einployed to supply the **"' 
Bastegstoke cMal. 

On the extensif e dnd desolate heaths in the west pkrl Ponds. 
of the eminfy, are seyeral; fextfensive ponds^ some of 
wUchy as ^ire pond, betiireeh Chobhain and Byfleef,- 
and aniother near Frensliam^ contain not less &an 
one hundred, and fifty acres. In the south-eastern 
parts of the county also^ particularly near Qodstone, 
there are ponds^ but of inferior magnitude. All these 
are ediplbyed for the purpose of feeding fish for the 
L^don pciax ket. / '^ 

The/ mineral .waters of Surrey were fohnerly in high Mineral 
repute^ and ^ome of tibem much frequented; but prin- 
cipally owing to a change in fashion or opinicm they 
baTe.'now lost their reputatiori. The springs of this 
kihd are. those at Epsom^ Gobhaih^ Streatham; the 
Dog and Duck in St. Oeorge'» fields ; Jessop's wells; 
Gomb-biU^ Kingston;' DuliWch; tile Iron Pear-tree, 
near Gdi&tohe ; Warpleidoh, Newdigate, Frensham, 
Witley, Meg's well, hear Dorking, &c.; of the principal 
of which an account Will: be giten in the proper placid. 

This ccnlhty in general .is. weU furnished with iiprihgs . 
but in regakl to' wells* it is dftdi fouhd necessary to 
borfe to the depth of three hundred feet, before a 
regular supply bf water can be procured. Hiis is 
principsAly the case on the. ' chalk, but even Iw oliieF 
places ^it is Jsometimes req^isitb to go to the depth of 
two hundred feet. 

Th^re is good reiason to believe that the first locka Locks, 
erected in this kingdom were those on the Wey; This 
contrivance Wa$ brought frdm the Netherldndjs 'T)etw§en 

VOL. I. G 
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BOOK I. 1645 and 1650, by Sir Richard Weston, of Sutton, to 
whom this county is indebted for several valuable 
improvements. Under his direction, the plan for 
making the Wey navigable from Guildford to Wey- 
bridge, was formed; but, though an act for that 
purpose passed in 1651, it was not carried into execu- 
tion till towards the end of the century. In 1760, ihe 
navigation was extended to Godalming. Between that 
place and Guildford there are four locks; the navigation 
separates from the course of the river a little below 
Burford lodge. 

Canals. The next canal made in Surrey, was that which runs 

from Basingstoke to the Thames, and is principally fed 
by the little river Loddon, that divides this county from 
Hants. It passes from the latter into Surrey, near 
Dradbroke, thence turns up to Colin^y mood, and 
returns by Purbright and Oak farm, into the river Wey, 
near the village of Westby. From Dradbroke to the 
Wey, a distance of fifteen miles, it has a fall of one 
hundred and ninety-five feet. TUs canal was com- 
pleted and made navigable to London in 1796; the 
principal article conveyed upon it is timber. 

The Surrey canal, for which an Act of Parliament was 
obtained in 1801, communicates with the Thames by 
means of a dock at Rotherfaithe, capable of containing 
about one hundred sail of square rigged vessels. The 
main line passing from the dock, at first runs nearly 
in a south direction to the west of Deptford, and thence 
in a west line, crosses the Kent-road to Camberwell. 
It was originally intended to continue the canal to 
the Thames at Vauxhall creek. The whole of this 
range is on one level, without a lock. 

The Croydon canal was first projected in 1800, and 
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the act for it obtained the following year. It is carried chap, itr. 
from Croydon through the north-west comer of the 
county of Kent^ and enters the Surrey canal in the 
parish of Deptford. 

The Surrey iron rail-way, from Wandsworth to Croy- Itaii-way. 
don, was originally projected in 1802, and is the first 
instance of the formation of roads of this kind for gene* 
ral use. It was soon completed, and the success of the 
undertaking induced the proprietors to extend it to 
Merstham; but, on accouut of the inequalities of the 
ground passed over in this second part, it proved a 
work of considerable labour and expense. 

Though this county cannot be denominated a manufac- x^lanuikc- 

... tures. 

turing county, yet from its vicinity to the metropolis, 
and the convenience of its streams for the erection of 
mills, several manufactures of importance are established 
in it. As these will be noticed in the places to which 
they respectively belong, it would be superfluous to 
enter into an enumeration of them here; but it may 
be generally observed, that most, if not all of these 
manufactures being in a great measure independent of 
the fluctuations of trade, are free from some of the^ most 
serious and increasing evils attendant on the manufac- 
turing system in many other parts of the kingdom. 

The series of confiscations which followed the acces- State of the 
sion of William, produced a complete revolution in the the con- 
tenure of English lands. The feudal system, which had ^°®^** 
previously prevailed, in some degree, amongst the Anglo 
Saxons, was now generally adopted by the conqueror, 
and his barons tyrannized over, and enslaved the de- 
jected people. Domains, wrested from their rightful 
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BOOK I. owners^ were conferred by William on his jbiifrt-wprthy 
followers, who, of course became tenenies in capite, 
ready to espouse the quarrels- o( their jsovereign, and to 
march at the head of their vassels to l^s aid in war. 
The ceorls were, in many instances, expelled from their 
homes, and. reduced ito bc^ary in order to enrich a 
foreign favourite ; or if ihey retained .possession of their 
little property,' they wer« compelled to hold it of a 
supmor, on conditicffis somewhat analogous to those on 
which he held his possessions of the crown. 

The extensive estate which the unforiunaie Harold 
held in Sussex, was thus seized by the conqiieror, and 
granted in military tenure to his foreign favourites, 
amongst whom the earl of Warren was one of the most 
distinguished. He had married the daughter of the 
conqueror, when duke of Normandy, and had accom- 
panied him in his successful expedition as a friend and 
a valiant fellow-soldier. To him the king was almost 
unbounded in his liberaUty, granting him in different 
counties in En^and no less than two bunded and ninety- 
eight manors, or lordships. To Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
and to the earl of Moreton, he was equally liberal in 
granting lands, more particularly in Surrey. 

However, in order to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
tihe resources and property of the kingdom, and that he 
might accurately know to what extent he might carry 
the privilege of taxation, and what proportion of impost 
eadb of his subjects might be required to pay, William, 
in 1060, appointed commissioners who were sent into 
each county; and jurors were summoned and impaneUed 
in each hundred, out of all orders of freemen, from 
barons down to the loiksest fiummrs, to give in, upon 
oath, to the commissioners due information, by verdict 
or presentment, for the compilation of a faithful and 
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impartial statement of the whole property and revenue CHAP.fii. 
of the kingdom. Those inquisitions^ which were com- 
pleted in 1086, were sent up to Winchester, and the 
substance of them afterwards methodized, and formed 
into the record now called Domesday, but originally 
Liber de Wintonia, Rotulus Wintonice, Liber Judici- 
arius, and Judiciarius, and deposited in the exchequer. 
Of this work Sir H. Spelman says, '^ Moniunentum, 
totius Britanniae, npn dico antiquissimum, sed absque 
controversia, augustissimum." Hume designates it 
^' the most valyable piece of antiquity possessed by any 
nation.*' The authority of this record is great in our 
courts of law; the question whether lands are ancient 
demesne or not is decided by it : and from its evidence 
and decision there is no appeaU 

The following are the names of the landholders of Landhoid^ 
Surrey, as they appear in the Domesday book. 

■ I. King William I. sumamed tiie conqueror. 

II. Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury. 

III. Walchelin, bishop of Winchester, chaplain to the con- 
queror. 

IV. Osbera or Osbert, bishop of Exeter, a Norman by birth, 
but brought up in the court of Edward the confessor. 

V. Odo, bishop of Bayeux, brother by the mother to the 
conqueror; by whom he was made earl df Kent, had four 
hundred lorddiips in different counties, and was ultimately 
promoted to Hie office of lord chief justice of the realm. Having 
espoused the cause of Roliert Courthose, duke of Normandy, he 
was obl%ed to abjure the realm, on which occasion he repaired 
to Robert, who made him governor of that dukedom. He died 
at Pdermo in Sicily, on bis way to Rome, 109j6. 

VI. Gilbert Criqim^ abbot of Westminster and the convent. 
VIT. Ralph, abbot of Windiester, and the convent. 
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BOOK I. VIII. Wilfvirold, abbot of Ghertsef and tiie convent. 



IX. The abbot and convent of S. 'Watidregisilne ; a Norman 
convent in the diocese of Rouen, fonnerly called Fontanelle, 
and refounded, 1024, by Richard II. duke of Nonnandy. 

X. The abbot and convent of the Cross, and of S. Leutfred, 
in the diocese of Eureuz in Upper Normandy, founded by a 
monk of that name, in 690. 

XI. Gauspert, abbot of Battel and the convent. This convent 
viras founded by the conqueror on the very spot ivhere he con- 
quered Harold, and the royal standard fell. 

XII. The abbess and convent of Berkiug, Essex. 

XIII. The canons of St, Faul*s in London, i e. the dean and 
chapter there. 

XIV. The church : t. e, the rectory of Lambeth. 

XV. Eastace, earl of Boulogne, grandfather of Godfi!ey of 
Boulogne king of Jerusalem. 

XVI. The countess of Boulogne^ daughter of Godfrey III. 
duke of Lorrain, unfe of Eustace the younger, and mother of 
Godfrey of Jerusalem. 

XVII. The earl of Moreton, viz. : Robert, brother of Odo, 
earl of Kent, and half brother to the conqueror, who gave him 
also the earldom of Cornwall. 

XVIII. Earl Roger ; viz. Roger son of Hugh de Montgomery. 
He commanded the centre of the conqueror's army, at the battle 
of Hastings ; and was rewarded with the earldoms of Shrews- 
bury and Arundel. 

XIX. Richard de Touebrige, son of Gilbert Crispin, earl of 
Brionue. His descendants were known by the surname of 
Clare ; the honour of Clare in Suffolk being part of this great 
man's possession; from which also he is sometimes called 
Richard de Clare. 

XX. William de Braiose, a Norman follower of the con^' 
queror. 

XXI. William Fitz Ansculf : he had very considerable posses- 
sions of the gift of the conqueror *, the principal of which was 
the castle of Dudley, in Staffordshire. 
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XXII. Walter Fitz Other, who eame from Florence into CHAP. III. 

I ■ - 

Nonnandy, and thence into England ; subsequently governor 
of the castle of Windsor. 

XXIII. Walter de Douuai. 

XXIV. Gilbert I*ltz Richer de Aquila^ slain in the war with 
France, 1085- , 

XXV. (zoisfrid or Gfeoffirey de MandeviUe, having distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Hastings, was rewarded by the 
conqueror with very considerable possessions. 

XXVI. Gmsfrid Orlateile. 

XXVII. ! Edward of Sarisburie or Salisbury ; a younger son 
of Walter de Evereux^ earl, of Rosmar in Normandy. Edward 
was living in the twentieth year of the reign of Henry I. in 
which year he was standard, bearer to the king at the battle of 
Breneville, in N(»mandy 

XXVIII. Robert Malet. WiUiam his father was present at 
the battle of Hastings ; . and was the person to whom the con- 
queror committed the interment of Harold. Robert had consi- 
derable estates in this county, and was in the first year of the 
reign of Henry I. advanced to the office of great chamberlain 
of England, but the year following, having taken part with 
Robert Courthose, wa» disinherited, and banished the realm. . 

XXIX. Milo Crispin, died in the seventh year of the reign 
of Henry I. 

XXX. Haimo the viscount. 

XXXI. Humphrey the chamberlain. 

XXXII. Ralph de Felgeres. 

XXXIII. Rainald Fitz Erchembdd. 

XXXIV. Albert, a clerk, 

XXXV. Odard, the principal bow maker, or, leader of the 
bow men. 

XXXVI. Oswald, Teodric, and other servants of the king.* 

* Teodric appears (vide Kennington) to have been the king's gold- 
smith. The rest of his servants, here spoken of in the gross, ivere 
Tegelin his cook, or perhaps clerk of the kitchen ; Ansgat, the inter- 
preter, with Chettel, and Wlwi or Ulfi, two of his huntsmen. These 
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BOOR I. The names and namber of the hundreds in the county 
of Surrey, sis they stood at the tinie of the general sur* 
vey, and as they occur in maps of the pire^nt day are 

as follow : 

Domesday Bool. Pr^tent name. 
The land of the bishop of Winchester Fafnham 

Godelminge Godalmii^ 

Black heat-feld Bladdieatii 

Wochinges Wcidng 

Godlei Chertsey 

Amele-brige ^ . . Emley-fitidge 

Copedome Ip^r^fu^^ 

ringebam ....•' 

Wodeton Dorkmg 

Chirchfelde Reigate 

Tenrige Tanrid^e 

Waleton Croydon 

Chingeston IQngston ■» 

Brixistan Brixton 



held small parcels of land, by the services of their respective posts. 
And this was probably the origin of what irta called petit s^eantrp; 
when a bow or arrow, a pair of g^ilt spurs, a jparticulaf* dish' of meat, 
an horn, &c. were annually accepted by the lord, in lieu of the actual 
services of the bowman, the goldsmith, the cook, the huntsman, and 
other of the original tenants of the land. Manning and Eray^t 
Surrey, 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF THE BOROUGH OF 

80UTHWARK. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTOBICAL KOTICES OF THB BOBOUGH OF SOUTH WABX. 

The borough of Southwark forms a considerable por- CHAP. I. 
tion of the suburbs of London^ with which it is con- Situation, 
nected by the bridge so well known by the name of 
London bridge. It is one of the wards of the city of 
London^ under the title of Bridge-ward without, but 
through the inattention of the corporation, the ma- 
gistrates of the county of Surrey exercise a joint 
jurisdiction therein. 

The Borough formerly consisted of the parishes of Extent. 
St. George, St. Margaret, St Mary Magdalen, St. 
Thomas, and St. Clave. St. Margaret and St. Mary 
Magdalen were consolidated, and had the name of St. 
Saviour given them, on their inhabitants purchasing 
the fine conventual church of St. Mary Overie, soon 
after the dissolution of religious houses. Out of this 
parish has been taken that of Christ Church ; and out 
of that of St Olave, a parish has been created by the 
name of St John. 

VOL. I. n 
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BOOK II. It is considerably the largest town in the county of 
Surrey, as appears by the following returns of the 
population taken in 1811, and 1821. 



Popala- 
tion of 
Surrey. 



St. Saviour • . . 
St. Thomas . . • 
St. Clave .... 
St. John, Horsleydown 
St. George the Martyr 

Total 



1811. 1 


18 


Hofuei. 


PenoBS. 


HoQtet. 


9,669 


15,849 


2,786 


148 


602 


184 


1,223 


7,917 


1,284 


1,521 


8,870 


1,633 


4,791 


27,9©7 


5,548 


10,867 


60,206 


11,830 



PenoBt. 

16,808 
1,807 
8,420 
9,164 

36,868 

72,567 



Earl God- 
■win*s re- 
bellion. 



When a subsidy was granted to the kings of Eng- 
land, the Borough was rated at one thousand marks, 
which is more than any city in England, except London. 
In the reign of Charles II. when £70,000 per month 
was to be raised for the militia, Southwark paid £184. 
lis. ; the rest of the county £1,565. I5s. 6d. 

One of the earliest notices of Southwark occurs in 
the following historical circumstance. In the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, Earl Godwin, irritated at the 
manner in which the king received the Normans at his 
court, and jealous of their increasing power, secretly 
resolved to attempt to drive them out of the kingdom. 
It happened in 1051, that Eustace, earl of Boulogne, 
who had married the king's sister, paid a visit to his 
brother-in-law.* It appears that at Dover (a town 
under the influence of Godwin) his attendants quar- 
relled with the burghers : twenty English, and about 
the same number of Frenchmen were slain, the earl 



* The name of the king's sister was Goda ; she had been married 
to Walter, earl of Mante, and had borne him a son, Radulf, to whom 
Edward gave the earldom of Hereford. After the death of Walter she 
married Eustace. Malms, 45. 
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escaping through the swiftness of his horse. This san- chap. i. 
guinary fray has been difierently attributed^ to accident^ 
to the insolence of the strangers, or to the inhospitality 
of the townsmen : but as Godwin and Eustace were 
enemies, there is reason to believe that, if the quarrel 
were not deliberately begun, it was at least prosecuted 
by both parties with more fury, on account of the hos- 
tility of their respective lords. Eustace hastened to 
the king, to complain of the injury ; and Godwin was 
ordered to chastise the insolence of his men. The earl 
disdained to obey ; his two sons applauded the spirit of 
their father ; and it was resolved to seize the present 
opportunity, and direct the national animosity against 
the foreign favourites. Three armies, from the three 
earldoms of Godwin, Sweyn, and Harold, directed their 
march towards Longtree in Gloucestershire, to punish 
as it was pretended, the depredations committed on the 
lands of Harold, by the French garrison in the castle 
of Hereford. But Edward, who lay at Gloucester, 
was not to be deceived by this flimsy pretext ; he sum- 
moned to his aid Radulfh, Leofric, and Siward, and 
was soon in a condition to intimidate his opponents. 
The troops demanded to be led against the insurgent 
earls, and the best blood in England, says the chronicle, 
would have been shed, had not more temperate mea- 
sures been suggested by the wisdom of Leofric, and 
adopted by the moderation of Edward. It was pro- 
posed to summon the wittenagemot, and to refer every 
subject of dispute to the decision of that assembly. 
To so equitable an offer, Godwin dared not object ; and 
hostages, as if the two parties were on a footing of 
equality, were mutually exchanged. At the appointed 
day, the autumnal equinox, Edward entered London at 
the head of the most powerful army that had been seen 
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BOOK 11. for many years ; Oodmn at the same time, " with his 
Enters power came to Southwarke, on the other side of the 
wark. river Thames, into his owne house/' with a considerable 

number of followers. But the influence of the earl 
shrunk before the awe that was created by the majesty 
of the king, and the terror that was inspired by the 
superiority of his force. The insurgent army daily 
melted away; and Sweyn, on the night before the 
day appointed for an inquiry into the afiray, 
thought it prudent to flee. He was solemnly pro- 
nounced an outlaw ; the thanes, who held of Godwin 
and Harold, were compelled to swear fealty to the king ; 
and the two earls were ordered to clear themselves or 
the accusations against them, by the oaths of twelve 
compurgators, in the presence of the assembly. As a 
previous condition, they demanded hostages for their 
safety ; but this demand was contumeliously refused ; 
and they were allowed Ave days either to establish their 
Escapes to innocence, or to quit the kingdom. Godwin, with his 
an ers. ^.^.^ ^^^ three sons, fled for protection to the earl of 

Flanders ; Harold and his brother Leofwin hastened to 
Bristol, embarked on board a vessel belonging to Sweyn, 
and with difficulty reached Ireland.* 

During the residence of Godwin at the court of the 
earl of Flanders, he spent his time in arranging the 
means of revenge. A few days before Midsummer, he 
put to sea with a small squadron ; while a powerful 
armament at Sandwich, under the earls Radulfh and 
Odda, watched all his motions. The outlaw was un- 
conscious of his danger ; but he escaped in a storm, and 
precipitately returned to his former retreat. The royal 



* Chron. Sax. 163, 164. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1052. Lingard's 
England, vol. i. p. 305« 
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commanders were dismissed for their negligence ; and chap, i, 



while the council was debating on the appointment of 
their successors^ the mariners (so loosely combined were 
the armaments of those times) returned to their respec- 
tive homes. This dispersion of the fleet encouraged 
Godwin to renew his attempt ; in the channel he was 
met by Harold from Ireland ; with their united squa- 
drons they pillaged the coasts swept away the ships from 
the difierent harbours, advanced up the Thames to 
Southwark, where he anchored until the return of the 
tide, when meeting with no opposition at the bridge 
from the citizens, he passed through the arches at the 
southern end of the same, with a design to attack the 
royal fleet then lying before Westminster, to the number 
of fifty sail. At the same time, " his armie placing it- 
selfe upon the Bankes side, made shewe of a thicke and 
terrible battayle."* 

Ultimately, through the interposition of many of the 
principal nobility, matters were accommodated (without 
the eflusion of blood) between the king and the earl, 
by restoring him and his sons to their honours and 
estates, and banishing the foreigners.^ About this time 
Southwark appears to have been a corporation governed 
by a bailifi! 

Nothing further is known respecting Southwark, till 
the extinction of the Anglo-Saxon government in Eng- 
land, by the decisive battle of Hastings, anno 1066, 
when William, receiving advice that the citizens of Lon- 
don intended to make a stand against his power, and 
support Edgar Atheling as king, hastened his march William 
towards London, and arriving in Southwark was attacked souih- 
by the citizens, who, after a brave resistance, were re- ^'^'^*^* 

* Stowe*s Ann. 122. t Maitland's London, vol. i. p. 36. 
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BOOK II. pulsed by a detachment of five hundred Norman horse, 
but with such a loss to the latter, that the Conqueror 
thought it more prudent to decline the reduction of so 
formidable a place in winter ; he therefore laid South- 
wark in ashes, and marched to reduce the western 
counties. The connexion of London with Southwark, 
even at this early period, is apparent ; it was evidently 
the outwork of the city, and possessed of great strength. 
The most authentic account of the state of South- 
wark, at the time of the Norman invasion, is to be found 
in the valuable record called the Domesday Book. In 
table V. of that portion relating to Sudrea (Surrey), 
and among the account of the possessions of the bishop 
of Bayeaux,* is the following : — 

" The bishop of Bayeaux has in Sudwerche one mo- 
nastery,t and one harbour. King Edward held it 
on the day he died. Whoever had the church, held it 
of the king. From the profits of the harbour, where 
ships were moored, the king had two parts, Earl Godwin 
the third. But the men of the hundred, Norman and 
English, testify that the bishop of Bayeaux began a 
suit with Ranulfh, the sherifiT, about these ; but he, under- 
standing that the suit was not brought by right, for the 
king's profit, deserted the suit. The bishop however 
gave the church and the water, first to Adelold, then to 
Ralph, in exchange for a house. The sheriff also 
denies that he ever received the king's precept or seal on 
this business. The men of Sudwerc testify that in the 
time of King Edward, no one received toll in the 

* In Normandy, celebrated for possessing a fine piece of tapestry, 
exhibiting the Norman invasion. 

* If Monasterium denotes any thing more than an ordinary church, 
the above may be supposed to refer to the religious house of St. Mary 
Overie. 
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strand^ or the bank of the river^ except the king; and chap. i. 
if any committed a forfeiture^ and was then sued, his 
fine went to the king ; but if he went without being 
sued, to the jurisdiction of one who had sac and soc,^ 
that person should have the fine. The men of Sud- 
werc were put to prove one house and its toll to the 
firm of Chingstorne. This Earl Eustace held. What 
the king has in Sudwerc is valued at xvj pounds." 

In 1212, a dreadful calamity befel many of the calamit- 
inhabitants on both sides of the river, through a fire ®"' **"*• 
which commenced at the bridge end in Southwark, and 
occasioned a destruction of lives almost unparalleled 
from such a cause. Stowe relates the disaster in the 
following words : '^ In the yeare 1212, on the 10th of 
July, at night, a marvellous terrible chance happened 
for the city of London, upon the south side of the river 
of Thames^ as also the church of our Ladie of the 
Chanons, in Southw erke being on fire ; and an exceed- 
ing great multitude of people passing the bridge, ey ther 
to extinguish and quench it, or els to gaze at and 
behold it, suddenly the north part, by blowing of 
the south winde, was also set on fire, and the people^ 
which were even now passing the bridge, perceiving the 
same, would have returned, but were stopped by fire ; 
and it came to passe, that as they stayed or protracted 
time, the other ende of the bridge also, namely the 
south ende, was fired, so that the people, thronging 
themselves betweene two fires, did nothing else but 
expect present death; then came there to aide them 
many ships and vessels, into the which the multitude 
so unnaturally rushed, that the ships being drowned, 
they all perished. It was said, that through. the fire 

* The light of holding pleas in his own manor. 
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and shipwracke^ there were destroyed about three 
thousand persons, whose bodies were found in parte or 
half burned, besides those that were wholly burnt to 
ashes, and could not be found."* 

At an assize in Surrey, in the octaves of St. Michael, 
in the seventh year of the reign of Edward I. 1279, 
before John de Reygate, and others, justices itinerant, 
it was presented, that a certain part of London bridge, 
about the great gate of the bridge, with the houses and 
buildings standing thereon, used to belong to the burgh 
of the king of Souihwark, where the king used to have 
rents of assize yearly, eleven shillings and fourpence, 
and of the customs of things there sold, sixteen shillings 
and one halfpenny, till fourteen years ago, in the time 
of King Henry III. when the mayor and city of London 
appropriated it to the city. The king to be consulted.f 

In^he reign of Edward IIL the corporation of Lon- 
don presented a petition to the king, setting forth, 
*' that felons, robbers, and divers other malefactors 
and disturbers of the peace, who in the said city and 
elsewhere, have committed murders, robberies, and 
other felonies, fly to the village of Southwark, and 
cannot there be attached by the ministers of the said city, 
and are there publicly received." They prayed, there- 
fore, that, *^ for the preservation of the peace of the 
said city, and to restrain the wickedness of these evil 
doers, his majesty would grant them " the said village," 
&c. Edward did accordingly, with consent of parlia- 
ment, grant them '^ the said village," with all its appur- 
tenances, for the sum of £10. to be paid annually. 
His successor, Richard, however, refused to confirm this 



• Stowe*s Survey of London, p. 91, 22. 

t Manning and Bray*s Hist of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 648. 
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grant, on the ground that it interfered with the privileges ^"^^*^* 
of certain religious houses within the borough. Nor 
for several successive reigns were the corporation of 
London able to establish the right of superiority over 

it. 

The next historical notice is only interesting from its Remark- 
able mum • 
curiosity ; it occurred in 1377, when a remarkable mum- mery. 

mery was made by the citizens of London, for disport of 

the young Prince Richard, son to the Black Prince : — 

*' On the Sunday before Candlemas, in the night, 

one hundred and thirty citizens, disguised and well 

horsed, m a mummery, with sound of trumpets, sack- 

huts, cornets, shalmes, and other minstrels, and innu* 

merable torch lights of wax, rode from Newgate, through 

Cheap, over the bridge, through Southwark and so to 

Kennington, besides Lambeth, where the young prince 

remained with his mother and tlie duke of Lancaster 

his uncle, the earls of Cambridge, Hertford, Warwicke, 

and Sufiblke, with divers other lords. 

" In the first i-ank did ride forty-eight, in likeness 

and habit of esquires, two and two together, clothed in 

red coats, and gowns of say or sendal, with comely 

vizors on their faces. 

^* These maskers, after they had entered the manor 

of Kennington, alighted from their horses, and entered 

the hall on foot ; which done, the prince, his mother, 

and the lords came out of the ball, whom the mummers 

did salute ; shewing by a paire of dice on the table, 

their desire to play with the prince, which they so 

handled, that the prince did alwais winne, when he 

came to cast at them. Then the mummers set to the 

prince three jewels, one after the other, which were a 

boule of gold, a cup of gold, and a ring of gold, which 

the prince wonne at three casts. Then they set to th^ 

VOL. L I 
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^Q^ ^^' prince's mother, the duke, the earls, and other lords, to 
every one a ring of gold, which they did also win. 
After whichy they were feasted, and the music sounded, 
the prince and lords danced on the one part, with the 
mummers, who did also dance; which jollity being 
ended, they were again made to drink, and then de- 
parted in order as they came." The young prince was 
at this time only ten years old ; and succeeded to the 
throne of his grandfather in the sa^e year, viz. 1377. 
South- King Edward the fourth, in the second year of 

granted to his reign, to shew his gratitude to the citizens of 
London.^ London for the many great and signal services they 
had done to him, granted them a charter, by which 
all the ancient rights and liberties of the citizens are 
not only confirmed, but likewise the following additional 
liberties granted. 1. The mayor, recorder, and alder- 
men passed the chair, are appointed perpetual justices 
of the peace of the city, during their continuing alder- 
men of the same. 2. The mayor, recorder, and 
aldermen passed the chair, are constituted justices of 
oyer and terminer, for the trying of all malefactors 
within their own jurisdiction. 3. For the better ascer-* 
taining the customs of the city, when a plea is brought 
in any of the superior courts touching the said customs, 
the mayor and aldermen are hereby empowered, by the 
mouth of their recorder, to declare whether the point 
in controversy be a custom of London or not ; and if, 
upon inquiry, it be found to be such, then the same to 
be recorded, and remain an established custom to all 
futurity. 4. The mayor and aldermen are for ever 
exempt from serving in all foreign assizes, juries, or 
attaints, and also from the offices of assessor, collector 
of taxes, or overseer, or comptroller of all public 
duties without the jurisdiction of the city. 5. The 
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concession of the borough of Southwark, with its appur- chap, i. 
tenances^ is confirmed, with the right of waifs, strays, 
and treasure trove.* 6. The citizens are entitled to 
the goods and chattels of traitors, felons, &c. with the 
privilege of holding an annual fair in the said borough, 
together with a court of pie-powder, with the rights and 
customs thereunto belonging, all at the ancient fee-farm 
rent of ten pounds per annum. 

On the restoration of Edward IV, (in the wars be- 
tween the rival houses of York and Lancaster), in the 
year 1470, Southwark was the scene of the bastard 
Falconbridge's attack on the city of London. 

'^ Thomas Nevil, natural son of Lord Falconbridge, Falcon- 
and generally called the bastard Falconbridge, was a J'Jjjg goJJS^- 
person as debauched in his morals as wicked in his ^ark. 
practices. He had been a pirate for several years, and 
now thought it was a proper time to enrich himself at 
once ; in order thereto, he landed a considerable num. 
ber of seamen in Kent ; who, being joined by a body 
of freebooters from all parts, under the specious pre- 
tence of restoring the captive King Henry, (by which 
stratagem the partizans of the house of Lancaster were 
artfully cajoled to join the bastard,) his army soon 
increased to seventeen thousand men, with whom he 
easily possessed himself of Southwark; and being 

* The first purports aU goods dropped by thieves and fugitive 
felons, when pursued, and goods lost, when an owner cannot be 
found. The second implying all tame beasts strayed into a foreign 
lordship, which, not being reclaimed by the owner within a year and 
a day after their being legally cried in the neighbouring market 
towns, they become the property of the lord of the manor wherein 
they were found. And the third signifies all hidden money, which, 
by the civil law, is given to the finder, but by the law of England 
is annexed lo the crowti ; wherefore, the king disposed of it by 
grant at pleasure. 
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BOOK II. denied admittance into the city, caused three thousand 
of his men to cross the Thames at St. Catherine's, in 
order at once to attack Aldgate and Bishopsgate; 
whilst he, with the other part of his army, were em- 
ployed in storming London bridge. Those three attacks 
were carried on by that infamous crew of robbers with 
the utmost desperation ; who, storming the bulwark at 
Aldgate, repulsed the citizens, and entered the gate 
with them. But the portcullis being let down, those 
that had entered were soon cut to pieces. Whereupon 
Robert Basset, an alderman, and the commanding 
officer there, being reinforced by a great number of 
citizens, sallied out and repulsed the enemy with great 
loss. At which time, the Earl Rivers sallied out at the 
postern on Tower hill, with five hundred men of the 
Tower garrison, and flanked the rebels; who, finding 
themselves violently attacked on both sides, fled with 
the utmost precipitation as far as Blackwall and Strat* 
ford ; but being closely pursued, numbers were killed 
and taken prisoners. Those thieves were not only 
repulsed at Aldgate, but likewise at the bridge, by 
Bravery of that gallant citizen, Ralph Jocelin, late mayor of the 
citizens. city, who, after having bravely defended hU post against 
the terrible fire and furious assaults of the enemy, com- 
pelled them to retreat; and falling upon their rear, 
pursued them with great slaughter as far as RedriflF."* 

Upon the Monday following. King Edward marched 
in pursuit of the bastard above-mentioned, who fled 
before the royal army, as it advanced to Canterbury ; 
and his rebel accomplices deserting him, his majesty 
seized upon many of them, both in Kent and Essex, 
who, after a fair trial, were executed, and Iheir heads 

• Hall. Chron. 
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set on London bridge ; where also the head of their chap, l 



leader^ the bastardy at length bore them company, he 
having b*een discovered and taken near Southampton 
about three months after. 

In the year 1533, an act of parliament was passed Southwark 
for paving several streets in London, and also the streets ^*^^ * 
of Southwark ; and that every one should maintain the 
said pavement before his own ground, or forfeit to the 
king sixpence for every square yard. 

In 1554, Sir Thomas Wyat came into Southwark, SirThomas 
with an armed body of men, amounting in number to ters Sou"h- 
about tvro thousand. He entered by Kent street and ^^^^' 
Bermondsey street, and after destroying the goods and 
library of the bishop of Winchester, on the Bankside, 
retired to Kingston, with an intention of crossing the 
Thames and entering London that way, but finding the 
citizens too loyal to join him^ he grew dispirited, was 
soon after defeated, taken prisoner, and executed. 

" On the 14th of February, 1587, the deputy heute- 
tiant ordered the inhabitants of the borough, from 
sixteen to twenty, to be mustered, at Dubber's hill, near 
Croydon; but they complained that they used to be 
mustered in St. George's fields, ordered accordingly 
for ease of the people ; but on the 25th of April, the 
lord admiral writes, that if the lord mayor shall chal- 
lenge a title within his precincts, derogatory to its 
authority, the men shall be mustered in Lambeth field, 
a place almost as convenient as the other."* 

In April 1550, during the reign of Edward VI. the Royal 
city of London obtained in consideration of the sum of |ou"thwa^rk 
£1147. 2$. Id. Si valuable addition to her property and re-confirm- 
privileges, by the confirmation of her ancient title to the 

* Seymour's London, vol. ii. p. 481. 
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BOOK II. borough of Southwark. By this charter, after reciting 
various places in the borough, and surrounding parishes, 
which had been given to the citizens, except the house, 
gardens, and park of the late duke of Suffolk, now 
the Mint, and tlie King's Bench, the instrument proceeds 
thus : 

*' And that the said mayor and commonalty, and citi- 
zens, and their successors, shall, and may, from henceforth 
and for ever, have, hold, enjoy, and use, as weir within 
the said manor as in the town, borough, parishes, and 
precincts aforesaid, as well all and singular liberties, and 
franchises aforesaid, as tolls, stallages,^ pickages,t and 
other our jurisdictions, liberties, franchises, and privileges 
whatsoever, which any archbishop of Canterbury, and 
which the said Charles, late duke of Suffolk, or any 
masters, brethren, or sisters of the late hospital of St 
Thomas, in Southwark aforesaid ; or any abbot of the 
said late monastery of St Saviour's, St. Mary's Ber- 
mondsey, next Southwark aforesaid; or any prior and 
convent of the late priory, of St. Mary Overie, in the 
said county of Surrey, or any of them, ever had, 
held, or enjoyed, in the said manors, lands, and tene- 
ments, and others the premises or places aforesaid, or 
any of them ; or which we have, hold or enjoy, by any 
means whatsoever, as fully, freely, and in as ample a 
manner, as we, or our most dear father, Henry VIII. 
late king of England, had, held, or enjoyed, or ought to 
have, hold, or enjoy the same. And that none of our 
sheriffs, or any other officer or minister of ours, or of 
our heirs and successors, shall in any way intermeddle 



* A payment for having or erecting a stall. 

t A payment for breaking the ground in order to erect such 
stalls. 
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in the town, borough-town, parishes, and precincts afore- chap. i. 



said, or in any of them, contrary to this our grant." 

By what authority this positive and unlimited charter, 
which was confirmed by Charles II. and received 
parliamentary sanction, has repeatedly been violated, has 
never yet been ascertained ; and though legal discussions 
have been frequently circulated in the courts, till it can 
be proved beyond all doubt that the opinion of a judge 
is paramount to an authentic charter, the following rights 
and privileges of the city of London, over and in the 
borough of Southwark, must exist in opposition to 
any sheriff, minister, or jurisdiction whatever. 

1st. To be invested with all manner of regal rights Rights of 

1 . . , , , , _ _ the city of 

and prerogatives, m and over the town and borough of London, in 
Southwark, in as full a manner as if the same were in the ^^e bo^^*^ 
king's hands. Sou^h-"^ 

2nd. In particular to have all manner of liberties, y^^k. 
treasures, waifs, estrays, escheats, fines and forfeitures, 
view of frank pledges, &c. 

3rd. To have all goods, chattels of traitors, felons, 
and fugitives, together with all manner of suits, personal 
actions, &c. and the execution of all writs, commands, 
attachments, warrants, &c. by their sheriffs and other 
officers. 

4th. The serjeants at mace for the city to arrest 
for debt in the borough, in the same manner as they do 
in London. 

5th. The city magistrates have the assay and assize 
of wine, bread, beer, victuals, and every thing set to sale, 
together with the punishment and correction of all persons 
dealing therein.* 

* In the mayoralty of Sir William Turner, 1668, a pnblicaD was 
indited for seUing without his lordship's license. 
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BOOK II. 6th. Also to take and arrest all thieves, felons, and 
other criminals, found in the borough, and to commit 
them to Newgate, until delivered by due course of 
law. 

7th. The mayor, recorder and aldermen, who stre 
justices in London, are also constituted justices for the 
borough, where they are to exercise the same jurisdiction 
as they do in London. 

8th. And all and singular the inhabitants of the said 
borough to be under the magistracy and government of 
the mayor and officers of London, in the same manner 
as the inhabitants of the said city be. 

9th. And lastly, the sheriff of Surrey, and all others 
the king's officers and ministers, are expressly pro- 
hibited from any ways intermeddling with the said 
borough.* 

The charter of King Edward VL anno iv. granted 
to the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, a 
market to be holden in the borough of Southwark, 
which was confirmed by this act This was first esta- 
blished in the street between London bridge and Mar- 
garet's hill; but that place was at length found so 
inconvenient, that an act was obtained in 1755, 28th 
George II. c. ix. that from Lady day 1756, no market 
should be held in the High street ; this act appears not to 
have stopped there ; for, in the same year, another act 
was passed, c. xxv., directing that it should be removed 
from thence to a place called the Triangle, being on the 
site of Rochester yard, belonging to the bishop of Ro- 
chester ; who, and his successors, were empowered, on a 
surrender of the whole estate, to grant it in separate 
leases ; whereupon so much thereof as was necessary for 



Market es 
tablished. 



* Hughson*s London, toI. i. p. 130. 
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the purpcwe^ was granted to the ohurchwJ^rdeuB and ^^^'^•'v 
overseers^ &e. of St. Saviour's parifih, at a rent of 
£14. IBs. 6d, No provision, except hay or straw, were 
to be sold within a thousand yards of the spot» unless by 
1]|e consent of the churchwardens and overseers; the 
ground wa^ to be purchased, and all buildings, stalls, &;o» ; 
and the rents and (X*ofits were to be vested in Ihe obureb*" 
wardens, overseers, and parishioners ; and the profiiSf 
after all expenoes paid, were to be applied in dimi* 
nution of any of die paroehial rates or preferments. 

In pursuance of the above charter, confirmed to the 
mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, a court was 
held about a mondi after, before Sir Rowland Hill, Knt 
then lord mayor of London, and the aldermen of the 
same city, in Cruildhall, when it was enacted : ** That 
besides the dien ancient accustomed qumber of five ^qd 
twenty aldermen, there shall be one alderman ^re 
elected, to have die rule, charge, and governance of the 
said borough and town ; and that four discreet persons 
or more, being freemm of London, and dwelling within 
the said city, or the borough of Southwark, or in other 
the liberties of the said city, should from thenceforth, as 
often as the ea«e should require, be from time to time 
nominated, appointed, and chosen, by die inhabitants of 
the said borough, for the time being, sitting in die said 
borou^ for that purpose, in such soit and order as 
the aldermen of London were in t^ose days commonly 
elected.'* • 

The same court also appointed Sir John Ayliffe, 
citizen and barber surgeon, the first aldennan of the 
ward of Bridge-without, namely, of the borough of 

* Proceedings of the Court of Common GonncU, July 4. Edward VT. 
Stowe, p. 765. 

VOL. I. K 
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BOOK u. Southwark, to be numbered as one of the aldermen of 
the said city^ and to have the rule and government of 
the inhabitants of the said borough^ admitted by that 
court into the freedom of the city of London. 
Fairfax In 1647, the parliament was exceedingly alarmed by 

on South- the march of General Fairfax, with his army, towards 
London^ and they and many of the citizens were much 
disposed to resist him, if they had had the means; 
but numerous officers and other inhabitants of Southwark, 
on the second of August, petitioned the common council 
who had been summoned, that they might not be com- 
pelled to assume arms, nor march forth under the command 
of any but such as should be approved of by the generality 
of the borough^ and that they might be left to their own 
defence. These inhabitants, not having for some time 
approved of the proceedings of the citizens against the 
army, sent privately to the general, that they were 
willing to surrender the borough to him. Fairfax im- 
mediately sent a brigade, under the command of Colonel 
Rainsborough, to take possession thereof; he was ad- 
mitted into the works about two o'clock in the morning, 
when finding the gates shut, and the portcullis let down 
at London bridge, he planted two pieces of ordnance 
against the gate, and in a short time the great fort was 
surrendered.* 

A vote of parliament was soon after passed for de- 
molishing the ramparts, bastions, and other works of 
fortification, which encircled the cities of London and 
Westminster, and the borough of Southwark. 

On the restoration, Charles IL was met, on the 29th 
of May, by the lord mayor and aldermen of London, in 
St. George's-fields, where a magnificent tent was 

* Whitlock, p. 965. 
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erected, and in it the king was provided with a sump* CHAP, II. 
tuous collation. 

Since the above period, little has occurred to require 
notice in the history of the borough. In the year 
1799, when the volunteer system was commenced, 
Southwark provided its quota, and made a highly pa- 
triotic shew, in the review on Wimbledon common, 
June 4, 1801, when the late king expressed his high 
satisfaction at the martial appearance of the volunteers 
of the county generally. 



CHAPTER 11. 



8VBVBY OF THB PARISHES OP ST. SAVIOUR AND ST. THOMAS. 



The parish of St Saviour is large, extending from St. Savi- 
London-bridge east to Grravel-lane west, and is di* parish, 
vided into two liberties ; that of the Borough and tha^ 
of the Clink. 

The original name of the church was St. Mary Overie, 
or over the river. On the dissolution of monasteries, 
about Christmas, 1539, the inhabitants of the parishes 
of St Margaret and St Mary Magdalen, petitioned the 
king for a grant of the church which had belonged to 
the priory here, and being seconded by Stephen Gar- 
diner, bishop of Winchester, obtained it by purchase. 
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BOOK IL by which means the conyentual church has been pre* 
served to this time. In 1541^ these two parishes were^ 
by an act of parUamenty made into one, by llie new 
name of St. Saviour* The church of St. Margaret was 
taken down^ and that of St Mary Magdalen^ which 
stood by the priory churchy and was originally a chapel 
to it^ was added to that buUding^ and formed a portion 
of the south aisle until the late alteraitions. 
St. Savi- The living may be called a rectory impropriate^ the 

church. churchwardens receiving tithes since the 32nd of H^nTy 
VIII. to the year 1672, when the parish of Christ- 
church being taken out of this, the tithes ceased ; but 
the churchwardens had power granted them by an act 
of parliament passed in the 13th of Charles II. 1661, to 
raise (in lieu of those tithes) and levy upon the parish 
a sum not exceeding 350/. per annum, to be applied to 
two preaching chaplains each 100/. per annum ; to the 
master of the free-school 30/. per annum; and the 
residue to be laid out in the reparation of the church. 

The salaries of the chaplains have subsequently been 
increased to 200/. per annum each. 

This magnificent church is built on the cathedral 
arrangement. The plan is cruciform ; it consists of a 
nave with its aisles, north and south transepts, a 
choir and aisles, the Lady chap^l, and^ until the lafit 
fepiiir, three other chapels. At the intersection of the 
nave and transepts are four strong piers for the support 
of a central toWer. The walls are built of flint and 
stone, repaired with brick work. The western front 
retains some of the originttl features : the elevation is of 
a square fbrm, with turret butfresses at the an^es. 
The principal doorway in the centre consists of a pointed 
arch, the mo^lditlgs refsting on small columns attached 
to the jambs, inscribed within a larger arch of a corres- 
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pondent chara^ter^ the apandrilg decorated with quatre- chap, il. 

foils inscribed id circles^ the whole bounded by a square 

moulding; the door is ancient^ and richly ornamented 

with panels and tracery in relief. Above this do6rway is 

a large window^ which has b^en very tastelessly knodem- 

ised; in the south aisle is a nelit window of thifee lights, 

with original tracery in the head c>f the arch ; the northern 

aisle is concealed by a dwelling house* Tlie south aisle 

is made into seven divisions by buttresses ; near the west 

end is a porch^ which, when perfecti formed a beautiful 

specimen of the architecture of the thirteenth century ; 

it consists of two trefoil arches surmounted by a row of 

niches; in the centre the bracket for a statue still 

remains ; it is finished with a modem parapet and coping ; 

in Hollar's time it had a gable, ornamented with niches 

and circles. The other divisions contain pointed windows 

of two lights with quatrefoils in the heads of the arches ; 

except the last, which has a window of larger dimensions, 

and more elaborate tracery ; the clerestory is faced with 

brick, and contains six pointed windows, the mullions 

destroyed, and modem architraves of stone added ; the 

elevation is finished with a parapet and coping. In 

Hollar's View, the tracery of these windows is repre^ 

sented as perfect, and the parapet as well as that of the 

aisle are embattled. The date, 1703, is on a tablet above 

the windows, and marks the period of the alteration. 

The west wall of the south transept has three lofty 

windows, divided into three lights by mullions, and the 

head of the arches filled with exquisitely formed tracery ; 

the south front of the transept once had a window of large 

dimensicNis, and equally degant in its decorations, the 

arch of which, part of the jambs, and four of the uprights 

still remain* Over thiis window, on a fascia, is inscribed, 

" This end and the east fronts were repaired, A. D. 
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BOOK n. 1735." The east wall of the transept corresponds with the 
western one. Between 1822^ and 1825^ the choir 
has been carefully restored by George Gwilt^ Esq. 
F. S. A. in a style which does equal honour to his 
antiquarian knowledge and skill as an architect. A 
chapel, which was formerly the parish church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, was attached to the south aisle of the choir : 
it shewed the architecture of the sixteenth century ; it 
* was entirely taken down 1822, and the wall of the south 

aisle of the choir was made good. The divisions thus 
formed contain lancet windows, and a pointed doorway of a 
correct and bold character ; the clerestory was rebuilt 
with flint and Bath stone, most curiously bonded together : 
the larger buttresses have lofty pinnacles attached to them, 
which are copied from one existing on the north side of 
the church ; the glazing of the windows is in circles and 
lozenges, in imitation of the earliest specimens, and is one 
instance of the general correctness of the additions. The 
remainder of the south side of the church, as well as the 
east end, are greatly concealed by adjacent buildings. 
The Bishop's chapel is a small building formed by a 
continuation of one of the aisles of the Lady chapel ; it 
displays specimens of the architecture of the thirteenth 
century ; it was much injured by the fire in 1668, and is 
now in a dilapidated state, being doomed to destruction 
to make way for the approach to the new London bridge. 
The east front of the church is an entirely new design 
by Mr. Gwilt. At the angles are square buttresses ; the 
finish of each is very tasteful, it consists of a pinnacle, 
formed of an open arcade ranged in an octagon and 
crowned with a dwarf spire ; between these buttresses is 
a triple lancet window, and the elevation is finished vdth 
a gable in which is a handsome circular window ; on the 
apex is a beautiful foliated cross, forming an appropriate 
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finish to this front of the church. Beneath is the follow-- chap. ii. 

I" 'I 

ing inscription : 

^* This cross, the last stone towards the rebuilding of the east end 
^f the choir of this church, was laid in the presence of the wardens 
and gentlemen composing the committee of church repairs, by George 
Sadler, Esq. warden of the great account. 

Sept. 17, 1824. George Gwilt, Architect.*' 

The north side of the church is greatly concealed by 
warehouses^ i?hich contain extensive vestiges of the 
ancient monastic buildings ; the aisle and clerestory of 
the choir, have been repaired by Mr. Gwilt, and assimi* 
late with the opposite side : a small chapel, dedicated to 
St John, fills the angle between the choir and transept ; 
it is now used as the vestry. The transept has been 
greatly modernized, and the south wall brought into the 
body of the building, and supported midway on an arch ; 
the original pointed windows have been deprived of their 
tracery, and brick instead of stone was the material 
used in the repairs ; the north aisle of the nave and 
the clerestory have been rebuilt or rather faced with 
brick, in a dull tasteless style, but the munnions of the 
windows have however been preserved. Near the tran- 
sept are the remains of a magnificent Norman doorway, 
enriched with diagonal and other mouldings, an almost 
solitary vestige of the original Norman church; this 
doorway formed tlie communication between the church 
and the cloisters. The tower, which rises from the centre 
of the church, is a bold and massive structure, without 
heaviness ; it is in two principal stories, each of which 
has two windows in every face ; an embattled parapet 
finishes the whole, and at each angle is an octangular 
pinnacle ending in a vane ; the tower was substantially 
repaired, and the pinnacles rebuilt in 1825, which date 
is on the vanes. 
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BOOK I >, The interior has a noble appearance. On each side 
Interior, of the nave are seven pointed arches^ springing from 
circular pillars, to which are attached small cylinders ; 
above these arches is a second story of trefoil and 
pointed arches in blank ; over this is a third or clere- 
story, which, being occupied by the windows noticed 
in the exterior, it is unnecessary to particularize further. 
The ceiling is of oak, vaulted and groined, with numerous 
intersections, forming a tasteful and harmonioun design ; 
at the points of intersection are bosses with various 
scriptural devices and armorial bearings ; the arches of 
the vault spring from corbels representing angels. The 
aisles are simply vaulted in stone with arches and cross 
springers. The north transept has a similar ceiling to 
the nave, and the southern, a modern plaster ceiling put 
up in lieu of the one which fell down some years ago. 
The four beautiful arches which sustain the tower, are 
worthy of the highest admiration ; the archivolts of the 
eastern arch rest on corbels, carved with the heads of a 
king and queen; and the western arch have in like 
manner, a king and a bishop. The choir in its restored 
state, shews a fine specimen of the architecture of the 
thirteenth century. On each side are five pointed ardies, 
the archivolts are moulded and spring iVom circular 
pillars ; the second story like the nave, has pointed arches, 
forming an arcade, and the third, or clerestory, is rendered 
highly ornamental by open screens composed of three lancet 
arches before every window ; the roof (which is of stone) 
is an acutely pointed vault, groined with arches and cross 
springers, with handsome bosses at the intersections. 
The east wall is occupied by a magnificent altar screen, 
composed of several series of niches which still retain 
some of their pristine features, although the canopies 
have been chipped to a plane surface, when the late altar 
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screen w^ set up. On the removal of ^t unsightly chap. if. 
termination to the choir^ the present screen was discovered^ 
and has since been cleansed ; it was probably the work 
of Richard Fox, bishop of Winchester, from 1500 to 1528, 
whose favourite device, the pelican, exists in the orna- 
mental cornice which finishes the screen^ and was still 
more prominent on the soffit of the old eastern window. 
Above this screen a lancet window of three arches, 
fronted by an open screen, forms ian appropriate finish, 
filling up the entire wall to the roof. The aisles are 
vaulted in the same style as the choit. The Lady chapel 
is made in length into three, and in breadth into four 
aisles, by six groupes of clustered columns; the roof is 
an acutdy arched vault, groined in compartsieats ; 
at die north-east extremity are the remains of an altar. 
The Bishop's chiapel is divided from the present by a 
pointed arch ; it has a modem ceiling of plaster, 

DIMENSIONS. 

ft. in. 

Entire length of the church, clear of walls 284 3 

Ditto, including walls 292 3 

Width, clear of walls, at the transepts 113 

Ditto, including walls 123 

Hei^t, within the church 47 

Ditto, tower and pinnacles 160 • 

The tower contains twelve excellent bells, the tenor 
being only half a note higher than the great bell of 
St. Paul's caUiedral. 

The monuments are very numerous. The most inteiv Monu 
esting is the tomb of the poet Gower in what is 
now a part of the north aisle of the nave, but which was 
probably originallv a chapel dedicated: to some saint. 
This monument consists of an altar tomb> the pedestal 

VOL. I. L 
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^^^^ ^^' eiiriched with a row of upright niches with arched 
heads, enclosing five sweeps. A fascia above is thus 
inscribed : 

" Hie jacet Johannis Oo wer, Armiger, Anglorum Poeta oeleberrimiis 
ac huic sacro edifioio benefactor insignia temporibas Edw. III. et 
Rich. II." 

Here lieth John Gower, Esq^ a celebrated English poet, also a 
benefactor to this sacred edifice, in the time of Edward III. and 
Richard II. 

Two buttresses spring from the floor, and bound the 
monument at .the head and foot; between these is a 
canopy composed of three arches, gracefully pointed, 
and each inclosing five sweeps ; they are carved with 
canopies, of an elegant form, richly crocketted, and 
between each arch is a pinnacle. Behind the arches are 
two series of panels, with arched heads enclosing three 
sweeps ; the whole is finished with a frieze and cornice ; 
on the ledger of the altar tomb lies the effigy of the 
poet in a long close gown wrapped round his feet, which 
rest on a lion. Round the head is a cornice of roses, 
and the neck is adorned with a collar of SS's. The head 
of the statue lies on the works of the poet, instefad of a 
pillow, in three volumes labelled ^Vox clamantis. 
Speculum Meditantis,' and ^Confessio Amantis.' At 
the foot of the effigy, within the monument, are the arms 
and crest of Gower, viz : 

Argent on a chevron azure, three leopards faces, or. 
Crest, on a chapeau gules, turned up ermine^ a talbot 
sejant proper. On the back of the monument, just 
above the effigy, is a panel, with the following inscrip- 
tion: 

ARMIGER SCUTUM NIHIL A MODO FUT TIBI TUTUM, 
REDDIDFT IMMOLUTUM, MORTI GENERALI TRIBUTUM* 
SPIRITUS EXUTUM SE GUADEAT ESSE SOLUTUM, 
EST UDI VIS TUTUM REGNUM SIVE LABE STATUTUM. 
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On a smaller panel near the head is a Latin inscription CHAP.fL 
recording the reparation of the monument in 1798. 

Above are three niches, painted with female figures^ 
oearing scrolls ; they are usually styled Charity, Mercy, 
and Pity, and are supposed to be intended as personifi- 
cations of these virtues. 

The ceiling of the monument is richly and elegantly 
groined, and springs from the arches of the canopy, 
which, having no supporters, are formed into pendants in 
the fl*ont ; and, with corresponding ones at the back, sus- 
tain the groining. The whole of the monument was once 
handsomely painted and gilt ; it is now much out of re- 
pair, having suiiered from damp. 

In the Bishop's chapel, eastward from the altar, is the 
monument of Bishop Andrews. He is represented lying 
on a fine black and white marble tomb, habited as a prelate 
of the order of the garter in his scarlet robes, in full 
proportion ; a monument is raised at his feet, on which are 
placed his arms between two small figures of Justice and 
Fortitude ; and within a garter superscribed, *' Honi 
soit qui mcU y pensBy* -&c. The tomb has the following 
inscriptions : 

*'*' Sept. 2 1, die Lunie, hora matutina fere quarta, Lancelotus Andrews, 
episcopus Wintoniensis, meritissimum Lumen Orbis Christiani mortuus 
est, 

Ephemeris Laudiana, 
Anno Domini 1626, »tatis 8u» 71. 
Monumentum quod hoc restitutum. Anno 1764." 

Sir John Shorter, knight, who died lord mayor of the 
city of London, the 4th September, 1688, aged sixty-four 
years. Also Dame Isabella, his wife, obiit January, 
1703, aged seventy-two years. 

On a stone under the grocers' arms is the following 
quaint mscription : 
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BOOK li. «♦ Garret some called hint, bat that was too high, 

His name Is Garrard^ who now here doth lye : 
He in his youth was toss'd with many a wave, 
But now at port arrived, rests in his grave. 
The church he did frequent while he liad breath, 
And wish'd to lie therein after his death. 
Weep not for him, since he is gone before 
To heaven, where grocers there are many more.*' 

Ill St. Mary Magdalen's ^chapel was a grave stone ten 
feet id lengthy on which was formerly a border and figure 
in brass of a bishop in his pontificalibu3, supposed to 
haVe been for William Widdiam, bishop of LiDcoln, and 
afterwards of Winchester, who died in 1S95. 

In the chancel and middle aisle near the altar is a 
monument of black and white marble, adorned with 
pyramidical figures, Ionic pilasters, and arch; under 
whieh are the figures of the alderman and his two wives ; 
the children are placed below in a kneeling posture 
fenced with iron rails; with an inscription on the south 
side to 

** Richard Humble, alderman of London, and Margaret his wife, 
daughter to John Pierson, of Nathing, iu the county of Essex, gen- 
tleman, by whom he had issue two sons, John, who died young, and 
the above named Peter, now living; also four daughters, Catharine, 
Weltham, Margaret, and Elizabeth, who survived the other three, and 
was interred with her father, April 18, 1616." 

On the north side of this monument are the following 
lines : 

'* Like to the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree. 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or Hke the morning of the day. 

Or Jike the sun, or like the shade. 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had. 

Even so is man, whose thread is spun. 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. 
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The Toae withors, Htm bloflBipm bltsteth, CHAP. II. 

The 6 ower fades* the ittof niog hasteth. 

The s«r^ sets, thto shadoir iies, . 

The gourd consanies, and man he dies.'* 

In the north aisle are two old tombs^ in the wall near 
the east end, the plsltes with the inscriptions being stolen 
^wayj.one is supposed to have been erected in memory 
of Thomas Cure^ Esq. sadler tp Edward VI. Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth, who died May 24, 1588; 
the second to ^^Mark Proudfoot, gentleman, servant to 
King James and the late King Charles sixty years* 
Obiit 20 March, 1657, aged eighty." 

About thirty years ago a neat marble slab was 
placed under the arch of the first of these small altar 
tombs. 

A little farther westward in the wall, is a monument 
adorned with two square columns and entablature of the 
Corinthian order, the demi figures of the deceased and 
his wife, and the figures of six children below in a 
kneeling posture, a winged death's head, &c. The 
inscription is to John Treheame, gentleman porter to 
King James I. 

In the north transept is a monument of marble, and 
other ^tone, adorned with columns, entablature, and 
arched pediments of the Ionic order ; also the figure of 
the deo^tised, habited in a gown lined with fur, and 
.cumbent; his head reposing on the palm of his right 
hand, in the left a book palso a cherub. The epitaph : 

Her^ Lockyer lies interred, enough ; his name 
Speaks one, hath few competitors in fame ; 
A name so great, so gen'ral, it may scorn 
Inscriptions, which do yulgar tombs adorn. 
A diminution iis to write in ?erse 
flis eulogies, wnich most men's mouths rehearse ; 
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BOORH. 



Church 
book. 



His Tirtues and his pills ar« so well knownv 
That envy can't eonfine them under stone ; 
But they'll survive his dnstf and not expire 
Till all things else, at th' universal fire. 
A This verse is lost, his pills embalm him safe 

To future times without an epitaph. 

Deceased April 86, A. D. 1079, aged seventy-two. 

Near this monument is the effigy of a crusader formed 
of wood^ in a cumbent posture^ his sword drawn and held 
across his breast. A t his feet the remains of some animal 
not easily distinguishable. Probably this may represent 
William Warren, earl of Surrey, who went to Jerusalem 
during the crusades, was slain in battle in 1 148, and is 
said to have been buried within these walls. This figure 
is now placed erect. 

In this church was interred, without any memorial, 
that eminent dramatic poet, Mr. John Fletcher, who died 
of the plague August 19, 1625 ; and in the church-yard 
is interred another poet, Philip Massinger ; the comedi- 
ans attended him to his grave. It does not appear, from 
the strictest search, that a stone, or inscription of any 
kind, marked the place where his dust was deposited ; 
even the memorial of his mortality is given with a pathetic 
brevity which accords but too well with the obscure and 
humble passages of his life : '' March SO, 1639-40, buried 
Philip Massinger, a stranger." No flowers were flung 
into his grave ; no elegies '* soothed his hovering spirit ;" 
and of all the admirers of his talents and his worth, 
none but Sir Astan Cockayne, dedicated a line to his 
memory.* 

Respecting the parish books, Mr. Nightingale makes 
the following observations : * The ill-judged zeal of the 
bishop of this diocese, about the middle of the sixteenth 



* Giiford*s Life of Massinger, p. xir. 
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century, to what he denominated Popish superstition, chap, il 
committed to the flames all those parochial records which 
were written in the Latin tongue, as if the classical purity 
of that comprehensive language must, of necessity, have 
been associated with the real or supposed errors and 
wickedness of the times preceding the reformation. 
The order for this act of bigoted superstition, for bigotry 
may be exercised even against bigotry itself, and it is 
possible to be superstitious even in an abhorrence of fana- 
ticism, is as follows.* 

"May 31, 1561. All the church books in Latin, 
ordered to be defaced, according to the injunctions given 
by the bishop.*'+ 

This iconoclastic zeal has for ever closed from our 
investigation, the records of the history of the priory and 
subsequent church of St. Mary Overie. 

Stowe informs us, from a tradition delivered to him Priory of 
by Linsted, the last prior, who surrendered the house Orerie. 
to King Henry VIIL that there was, long before the 
conquest, a house of sisters, founded by a maiden lady 
named Mary, and endowed by her with the profits of a 
ferry across the Thames ; that afterwards it was converted 
by a noble lady of the name of Swithen into a college of 
priests, who, in place of the ferry, built the first bridge 
over the Thames, of timber, and kept it in repair. 
Mr. Bray, the historian of the county, very justly remarks, 
that * it is inconsistent to suppose that the priests would 
build a bridge, if they were able to do so, by which the 
profits of their ferry would be destroyed, and they would 
lose the means of maintaining it, when built Swithen 



• Nightingale's St.Sayioar, p. 4. 

i WiUiam Home, bishop of Winchester, died June 1, 1580. 
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BOOK 11. has been, in all otiier instances, considered as. the name 
of a man.'* 

Bishop Tanner observes, that this account of die foun 
dation of the religious house here is not confirmed by any 
other authority in print or manuscript that had occurred 
to him, and must depend on the story told to that good 
old antiquary, Stowe ; that according to Matthew of 
Westminster, canons regular, (then newly come into 
England) were placed here, and by Bishop Giffiirdi 
according to the Hist Maj. Winton ; but the bishop 
observes, that this last account is inconsistent with what 
had been said two pages before, that BiiAop Giffard was 
then in exile, which in truth he then was, and had 
been for some years^ for refusing, after the king had 
appointed him to the see of Winchester, vacant in 1070, 
by the death of Bishop Walkelyn, to receive conseoration 
from the archbishop o( York after the archbishop of Can- 
terbury had refused to perform that office, and he conti- 
nued in exile till 1107. '' And whether," says Bishop 
Tanner, '^this bishop was at any other time founder, 
there is reason to doubt ; no deed to tiiat efiect having 
yet appeared, no hint to that purport in his own charter, of 
confirmation of the church of Stoke Pogis to this priory, 
nor in the annals of Wayerley abbey, that kind of chronicle 
not being usually silent in regard to acts so much to the 
honour of their founder." 

There seems however to be no doubt, that in 1106, 
this foundation was renewed for canons regular by 
William Pont d'Arch and William Dauncey, two Nor- 
man knights, and that this bishop, when he obtained quiet 
possession of his see in 1 107, assisted them, and built 

• Hist, of Surrey, vol. iii. p. MO. 
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the nave of their church; on which account^ perhaps^ chap. il 
some have called him the founder. In the Monastican 
Anglicanum is a confirmation to this priory, by King 
Stephen, of the stone house^ in Dowgate, which had been 
the residence of William Pont d'Arch. 

In consequenoe of the fire which happened in ^ the 
fourteenth year of the reJgn of King John, the prioi' 
and convent erected a building in which they celebrated 
divine service, till their own was rebuilt ; and this was 
called the hospital of .St Thomas. 

The priory was entirely relniilt not many years after 
by the munificence of Rupibus, bi^op 6{ Windiesier, 
who also erected a spacious chapel, and -dedicated it' to 
St Maiy Magdalen, which afterwards became the parish 
church of that name, and was subsequently made thcf 
south, aisle of the priory church.*" 

The pridry was again burnt or damaged by fire in th^ 
reign of Bicbard JI. and was rebuilt or repafred in that 
or the succeeditig rei^ 

It improbable: that! Cardinal Beaufort (son of John of 
Ghent, duke of Lancaster, son df IBdwardlll.) contribnted 
to the repair of this church, as tfafe arms of the Beaufioofts 
are carved in stone on a pittar ih the south transepf^ 
and what, remains of sculpture on- each, side of ihetit 
appeacs to be designed for the. strings of a cardinal's hat^ 
which perhaps was placed over them. The arms are, 
qusirterly France arid En^and, a bordure compbne ory. 
and oje. In 1423, tibe secoind year' of the reign <of 
Henry VI.; James I. king of Scotland, was married beare 
to Joan, eldest daughter to John Beaufort, earl.^of 
Somerset, and brother to the cardinal, by whom the 
match was made, to support his family by an alliance 

♦ Harl.MSS.5871.p. 184. 
Vol. I. M 
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BOOK II. With that kingdom. This was on the release of James 
from the prison where he had remained eighteen years, 
having been taken by Henry IV. as he was going to 
the court of France. The marriage feast was kept at 
the bishop of Winchester's palace, on the Bankside. 

On the 14th of October, in the thirty-second year of 
the reign of Henry VIII. 1541, this house was sur- 
rendered by Bartholomew Linsted, prior, who had a 
pension of one hundred pounds a year granted to him. 
It was valued, according to Speed, at £656. 10^. Od. or 
nett, according to Dugdale, £624. 6s. 6d, 

Among the temporalities belonging to this priory were 
the following :— 

Henry I. granted to them the church of St. Margaret 
in Southwark. King Stephen the tithe of his farm of 
Southwark. In the reign of Henry II. Cicely, countess of 
Hereford, bestowed on this priory all her lands in Kete- 
brook. William de Ross gave the Eremitorium of Plum- 
sted, in Kent, with three acres of land in themarshes, &c. 

They had four acres of land in Chelsham, twenty acres 
m Charieton, twenty-eight acres in Kidebroke, and 
divers messuages in Southwark. They had lands in 
North Tadworth and Betham parva,* common of pas- 
ture in Ewel, Banstead, North and South Tadworth; 
lands in Ocstead ; a tenement in Camerwell, Newenton, 
and Lambeth (all in Surrey); lands, tenements, and 
woods in Stoke Pogis, Bucks ; and the appropriation 
of Westilbury, Addington, Oxted, Mitcham, Clapham, 
and Camerwell. They had also advowsons of the 
churches of Mitcham, Plumbeton, Benestede, Wude- 
marsesthorne, Berghes, St. Margaret Southwark, 
Crechesfeld (Reigate), Beschesward, Leigh, St. Giles 

* Query ? Little Bookham. 
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Stoke Pogis, Bucks ; Ketebrook (now an appendage chap, if. 
to Charlton, Kent), Totinges, Ediiiton, Newithgate 
(Newdigate), Hokering, Norfolk ; St. Benet Sherehog, 
St. Mary Abchurch, St. Mildred, Bread street, St. 
Mildred, Poultry, and Trinity the Less, in London. 

After the dissolution oh the 18th of July, the 36th 
of Henry VIIL 1545, the priory was granted to Sir 
Anthony Brown,* knt who was grantee of numerous 
religi(His houses in this and other counties. 

Either the first Sir Anthony, or his son, built a house 
here^ and from him the site of the priory got and has 
retained the name of Montague close. This house, Montague 
which was taken down in 1828, was the residence ^^* 
of the viscount's widow in 1596 and 1597. .^ 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1808,* is a des 
scription of the remains of this house, with a view oi 
it. It stood near the west end of the church, and was 
of the form of half a Roman H. The entrance was by 
a sniall flighty of stone steps, with an ornament in the 
shape of an escallop shell over the door ; the rooms 
were lofty, and of a good size, and the fire places were 
large. Some years ago there were remains of rich 
mouldings, now destroyed. 

The writer in the above work calls this mansion 
MdnJteagle house, and says it was the residence of the 
lord of that name, who here received the anonymous 
letter which led to the discovery of Hie gunpowder ploti 

• Sir Anthony Brown was master of the horse to King Henry VIIL 
and King Ekiward VI. and died May 6, 1548, leaving Anthony his son 
and heir, who was created Viscount Montague; and died seized 
hereof Oct. 19, 1595, leaving Anthony, his grandson, his heir, aged 
nineteen. The latter died- Oct. 23, 1620, and was succeeded by his 
son Francis. 

t Page 777. 
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ftooK. II. This is undoubtedly a mistake, arising from some 
resemblance in the names o£ Montague and Monteagle. 
The letter was gi^en to Lord Monteagle^s footman in 
the street, but in what street is not said, and his lord- 
ship's residence is not named.* There is a tradition, 
that in consequence of this discovery, this close enjoyed 
certain privileges ; it is mentioned in. the act of Queen 
Anne for administering justice in privileged^ places, but 
the privileges here, if any, must have been derived 
from its having been attached to a religious house* 

Crypt of 'pjjg remains of the priory are not wry extensive ; on 
.the west side, of Montague close is a crypt, ruuning 
north and south, about a hundred feet long, by twenty- 
five feet wide, in two aisles, with octangular columns, 
the roof groined. Over it is a spacious room, perhaps 
the dormitory ; at the north end of which are the appa- 
rent remains, of a large window, which has been stopped 
up; and on each side of the room are seen marks of 
doorways and small windows.. The northern end shews 
the original open timber* worked roof, with, two strong 
besuni^ lesting on stone biracikets.. On the east side are 
five narrow pointed windows^and on the west one larg^* 
The exterior has several corbels, witli remnants of groins 
sprin^g 'from them, and there is one part of a door- 
way. . Messrs. ;Concannoh and Morgau, who puUished 
their history of this parish , in 1796, f say^ '^ that part 
of the east and north /sides of tiie cloister was. then 
standing, as was also part of the refectory at the north 
east end of the cloister, both then in the possession of 
Mr. John Peacock^ who had lately taken down the 
north door leading to the refectory and cloister, to make 
it more commodious for his business, by which means 

• Archmlogia, xii. p. 200. t 8vo. 1795, p. 165. 
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part of the retectors had been destroyed. The crypt chap ir, 
is at this time used partly as store cellars^ and partly as 
stables. The whole is covered with buildings^ ware- 
houses^ &c. 

At the south entrance to Montague close is another 
remnant of the priory, it consists of a pointed arch in 
tolerable preservation* 

In St. Saviour's church-yard^ on the south side, is Grammar 
the Free Grammar school, founded at the charge of 
the parish, by authority of Queen Elizabeth, in 1562. 
The school house was burned down in 1676, but rebuilt 
in a handsome style. It is of brick, two stories in 
height, with a door in the middle of the ground floor, 
covered with a scroll canopy so common in houses of 
the latta: end of the seventeenth century. On a stone 
tablet over the south gate is an inscription recording its 
foundation. It is endowed for a master and usher, and 
is free for such poor children as are natives of this 
parish. Adjoining is a free English school, founded by 
Mrs. Dorothy Applebee, about 1681, for thirty poor 
boys of this parish, to be instructed in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

• Contiguous to the priory of St. Mary Overie, for- Winches- 
merly stood the town residence of the bishops of Win- 
chester. It was erected about the year 1107, by Bishop 
Gifiard,.and was one of the most magnificent structures 
in the city or suburbs of London, having a park or 
domain of sixty or seventy acres. In the 27th of 
Edward I. 1299, John de Pontissara, a bishop, who 
was put in by the pope of his own authority, aliened to 
the prior and convent of St. Swithin, in Winton, certain 
houses, with a garden, &c. contiguous to his park here, 
which the bishop had of the gift of William Wyselham, 
held of the king by the service of five knights' fees, of 
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BOOK II. ^],g y^i^jp Qf 31^ 3Jrf.* This oecatiie afterwards the 
house of the bishops of Rochester. It continued to be 
the abode of his successors till the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when it was forsaken for the more 
agreeable residence at Chelsea lately destroyed.^ 

In 1642, the parliament resolved that the bishop's 
house here should be used as a prison. In February 
following, Devenish the keeper was directed to provide 
some orthodox and godly ministers to preach in this 
house for the instruction of the souls of the prisoners, 
and he was to prohibit any to preach there who were 
not so qualified, or that were not well afiected to the 
king and parliament.}: 

Among the prisoners confined in this house, was the 
celebrated Sir Kenelm Digby, who here wrote his book 
on ** Bodies," and amused himself with chemical expe- 
riments, and making artificial stones in imitation of 
emeralds, rubies, &c. On December 26, 1649, it was 
sold by the parliament to Thomas Walker, of Camber- 
well, for £4380. 8*. 3d, In the indenture of sale was 
included the park belonging to this mansion ; but re- 
verting at the restoration to the rightful owner, the 
house was for the greatest part demolished, and its 
site, as well as the park, leased out to diflTerent persons, 
to the great emolument of the see of Winchester, 

Vain would be the attempt to determine the extent 
and arrangement of this palace from its present remains. 
The site was probably divided into two or more grand 
courts, the principal of which appears to have had its 
range of state apartments fronting the river ; and part 

Kscheat 27 Edward I. n. 119. 
+ Allen's London vol. iv. p. 611. 
t ^'ournals^ of the House of Commons. 
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of this range is now almost the only elevation that can CHAP. If. 
be traced. Though its external decorations on the 
north or river front have been either destroyed or 
bricked up^ yet in the other, facing the south, are many 
curious doorways and windows in various styles, from 
that of the early pointed, down to the era of Henry 
Yin. but wofully mutilated, and concealed by sheds, 
stables, and warehouses. 

On the site of a considerable part of this palace was 
erected the extensive oil and mustard mills of Messrs. 
Wardle and Jones. On the evening of the 28th of 
August, 1814, these extensive works were destroyed by 
fire. Great fears were entertained for the safety of 
the ancient church nearly adjoining ; but, through great 
exertion, the fire was got under, and no lives were 
lost 

Ruinous as this alarming fire proved to the valuable 
property in this neighbourhood, the ever watchful anti- 
quary and the passionate admirers of art, were indebted 
to it for the discovery of one of the finest specimens of 
early domestic architecture this country has at any time 
produced. This was the remains of the ancient palace 
of the bishops of Winchester. 

The ruins of this venerable palace, as they appeared 
immediately after the fire, are described in various pub- 
lications of that year ; but they have since been con- 
siderably demolished, and little now remains ; the great 
wall, which divided the hall from the other apartments^ 
with a magnificent circular window, was built against in 
the early part of the year 1828. 

This beautiful window consists of several triangular 
compartments, enriched with highly finished tracery of 
a noble and intricate design. The centre commences 
with foliage richly worked, from whence proceed twelve 
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BuuK. II. radiated munnionsofalternately unequal intervals; these 
converge to a pcnnted trefoil head, and are so arranged 
as to fall within a hexagon of thirty-three inches radios^ 
whose sides form the bases of six equilateral triangles ; 
these, with twelve more attached to the other two sidesy 
compose a^second hexagon of radius nearly double the 
extent of the inner hexagon. From the sides of th« 
respective triangles, other indications of the mystical 
number thne are set forth by the curvilinear lines, 
forming rich and beautiful trefoils, which ornament the 
whole. The diameter of this window, on the west side, 
inclusive of the architrave or moulding which encircles 
the whole, is fourteen feet seven inches; but on the 
east side the architrave is not so wide, thouj^ richer iti 
workmanship. The diameter on this side is thirteen 
feet eight inches. 

In the spandrils of a doorway^ are the arms of Dr. 
Stephen Gardiner, impaled with those of the see of 
Winchester ; and the same arms again repeated on the 
opposite side of the doorway, leaving out those of the 
see. Mr. GwiU, in a communication to the Grentlemaii's 
Magazine, says, ^' This doorway is connected with, and 
in fact led into, a range of buildings shown in Hollar's 
View of London, ctVca 1660, branching southward of 
the hall to a considerable distance, much of which is still 
standing.^' 
Rochester Nearly adjoining Winchester house, on the south, for- 
house. merly stood the residence of the bishops of Rochester. 
On July 5, 35th Henry VIII. Nicholas Heath, then 
bishop of Rochester, granted to John Sturdeyant the 
office of keeper of the house or episcopal mansion and 
garden adjoining to the bishop of Winchester's house : 

* Azure, on a cross or between four gryphons* heads, erased ar, 
a cinquefoil ^.—Vincent, l^. 
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which house and garden formerly belonged to the priory CHap.ii* 
of St Swithin in Winchester, lately dissolved. Stowe 3tew» de- 
speaks of it in his time as not having been of a long "^^^^ * 
time frequented, and in a ruinous condition. In 1604 
it was let on lease for three lives, at £8. per year, and 
afterwards divided into tenements. In 1663^ it was let 
at £20. a year. 

It was sold by parliament in 1649, with Winchester* 
house, to Thomas Walker; but at the restoration 
reverted to its legitimate owner. 

When a new plan was formed for the Borough market, 
in 1756, part of the site of this house was taken for the 
purpose, at a rent of £14. 13«. 6df« and paying occa- 
sionally a heavy fine on renewal. 

The Bankside was formerly a range of dwellings 
licensed by the bishops of Winchester, for ** the repair 
of incontinent men to the like women." In the 4th 
of Richard II. these houses, then belonging to Sir Wil- 
liam Walworth, mayor of London, and farmed by women 
from Flanders, were destroyed by Wat Tyler and his 
adherents. 

It seems highly probable, that resentment for the 
personal injury sustained on this occasion might hare 
had its share, as well as loyalty, in producing the action 
for which Walworth is particularly distinguished. The 
ordinances respecting these ' houses were, however, 
again promulgated by Henry VI. but Fabian informs 
us, they were for some time uninhabited. It was not 
long before ihey were again opened, that is, so many 
as were permitted ; " for whereas before were eighteen 
houses, from thenceforth were appointed to be used but 
twelve only.*' These privileged stews had signs painted 
on the fronts, which looked towards the Thames, as the 

vol . I. N 
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BOOK II. Boar's h^ad^ the Cross keys, the Gun, the Cardinal's 
hat, &c. Stowe relates, that the women who frequented 
them were forbidden the rites of the church, and ex- 
cluded from christian burial, unless they were reconciled 
to it before ihey died. A plot of ground, called, "The 
Single Women's Church yard," at some distance from 
the parish church, was therefore appointed for their 
interment Iii 1546, these stews were suppressed by 
Henry VIII. and it was proclaimed by sound of trumpet 
that they should be no longer privileged and used as a 
common brothel, but that the inhabitants were to keep 
good and honest rules, as in other places of this realm. 

Clink li- The liberty of the Clink extends from the Thames to 
Suffolk street, and from Winchester street east, to 
Gravel lane south. This liberty belongs to the see of 
Winchester, and a court leet is held yearly at Michael- 
mas, for the election of officers. 

There was a prison belonging to this liberty, situate 
at the corner of Maid lane, turning out of Gravel lane. 
In 1745 it was in great decay, and a dwelling house 
on the Bankside was used; but it was burnt in the 
* great riots of 1780, and at the present time there is 
none. 
Bear gar- In the reign of King Henry VIII. the Bankside^ 
Southwark, was ia thinly-built district, the resort of the 
idle and the dissipated, who repaired thither to indulge 
in the amusements of bull-baiting, bear-baiting, and 
various other sports which were there carried on, par- 
ticularly in the space between St. Mary Overie's (now 
St. Saviour^s) church and Paris garden, a hamlet nearly 
opposite Blackfriars, whence there was a ferry across 
the Thames. Skelton, a poet of the time of Henry VIIL 
has the following curious lines upon these diversions : 
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<< Wbat follie is this to keep with danger 

A great mastive dog and fowle ouglie bear ! . 

And to this end, to see them two fight, 

With terrible tearings, a ful oaglie sight. 

And yet, methinkes, those men are most fools of a1. 

Whose store of money is but very smal, 

And yet, every Sunday, they wil surely spend 

One penny or two, the bear-ward's living to mend. 
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** At Paris Oarden, each Sunday, a man shal not fail 
To find two or three hundred for the bear-ward's vail ; 
One halfpeny apiece they use for to give. 
When some have no more in their purses, I believe. 
Wei, at the last day their conscience will declare. 
That the poor ought to have all they may have to spare; 
If you, therefore, it give to see a bear fight. 
Be sure Ood his curse upon you will light.'' 



Whether these " rough games,** as a certain author 
terms thetii, were then exhibited in amphitheatres, as 
engraved in our old plans, or in the open air, the ex- 
tract does not inform us; nor does Stowe's account 
afford any better idea. He merely tells us, that there 
were on the west bank ** two bear gardens, the old and 
the new ; places wherein were kept beares, bulls, and 
other beasts to be bayted ; as also mastives in several 
kenels, nourished to bayt them. These beares and 
other beasts," he adds, *' are there kept in plots of 
ground scaflfolded about for the beholders to stand safe." 

In Aggas's plan of London, taken 1574, and in the 
plan of Braun, made about the same time, these plots 
of ground are represented, with the addition of two 
drci for the accommodation of the spectators, bearing 
the names of the ** BowUe Baytyng," and the " Beare 
Baytinge." In both plans the buildings appear to be 
completely circular, and were evidently intended as 
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BOOK II. humble imitations of the ancient Roman amphitheatre. 
They stood in two adjoining fields, separated only by a 
small strip of land ; but some differences are observable 
in the spots on which they are built. 

In Aggas's plan, which is the earliest, the disjoining 
filip of land contains only one, large pond, common to 
the two places of exhibition ; but in Braun this appears 
divided into three ponds^ besides a similar conveniency 
near each theatre. The use of these pieces of water is 
very well explained in Brown's Travels (1685), who has 
given a plate of the " Elector of Saxony his beare 
garden at Dresden," in which is a large pond, with 
several bears amusing themselves in it^ his account of 
which is highly curious : 

" In the hunting-house in the old town," says he, 
'* are fifteen bears, very well provided for and looked 
unto. They have fountains and ponds to wash them- 
selves in, wherein they much delight ; and near to the 
pond are high ragged posts or trees set up for the bears 
to climb up, and scaflfolds made at the top to sun and 
dry themselves ; where they will also sleep, and come 
and go as the keeper calls them." 

The ponds and dog-kennels for the bears on the 
Bankside are clearly marked in the plans alluded to ; 
and the construction of the amphitheatres themselves 
may be tolerably well conceived, notwithstanding the 
smallness of the scale on which they are drawn. They 
evidently consisted, withinside, of a lower tier of circular 
seats for the spectators, at the back of which a sort of 
screen ran all round, in part open, so as to admit a view 
from without, evident in Braun*s delineation, by the 
figures who are looking through on the outside. The 
buildings are unroofed, and in both plans shewn during 
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the time of performance^ which in Aggas's view is chap. ii. 
announced by the display of little flags or streamers on 
the top. The dogs are tied up in slips near each^ ready 
for the sporty and the combatants actually engaged in 
Braun*s plan. Two little houses for retirement are at 
the head of each theatre. 

The rage for bear-baiting prevailed in the sixteenth 
century among all orders of people. It was one of the 
diversions Queen Elizabeth partook of during her visit 
to Kenilworth, in 1576 ; and the French ambassador 
was entertained by her with an exhibition of the kind at 
the Hope, on Bankside. Bear and bull-baiting then 
became general amusements in England. The bard of 
Avon has alluded to these sports in many places, and 
they equally attracted the notice of foreign and domestic 
historians. Hentzner, a German traveller in England, 
whose Itinerary was printed in 1598, was a spectator of 
these exhibitions, which he thus circumstantially de- 
scribes. Speaking of the theatres, he says : — *' There 
is still another place built in the form of a theatre, 
which serves for the baiting of bulls and bears ^ they 
are fastened behind, and then worried by great English 
bull-dogs, but not without great risk to the dogs, from 
the horns of the one and the teeth of the other ; and 
it sometimes happens that they are killed on the spot, 
but fresh ones are immediately supplied." He adds an 
account of a still more inhuman practice, that of whip- 
ping a blind bear to death, with which we shall not 
disgust.our readers. 

A terrible accident happened at the Bear garden on 
Sunday, January 13, 1583, by the fall of a scaflS)ld, 
which had been overloaded. Several writers of that 
time strongly animadverted upon these demoralizing 
pastimes, and represented this disaster as a judgment 
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BOOK n. from heaven^ because the exhibition took place on 
a Sunday, which was a day particularly set apart for the 
sport. Amongst the rest, Prynne* gives the following 
account, but his description is probaby greatly over- 
charged: 

*^ Upon the 13ih of January, anno 1583, being the 
Lord's day, an infinite number of people, men,- women, 
and children, resorted unto Paris garden to see beare 
bayting, playes, and other pastimes; and being alto- 
gether mounted aloft upon these scaffolds and galleries, 
and in the middest of all their jollity and pastime, all 
the whole building (not one sticke so much as standing) 
fell down miraculously to the ground, with much horror 
and confusion. In the fall of it five men and two 
women were slain outright, and above one hundred and 
fifty persons were sore wounded and bruised, whereof 
many died shortly after; some of them having their 
braines dashed out, some their heads all to quasht, 
some their legges broken, some their armes, some their 
backes, some one hurt, some another; there being 
nothing heard there but wofuU shreekes and cryes, which 
did even pierce the skies ; children bewailing there the 
death and hurts of their parents, parents of their chil- 
dren, wives of their husbands, and husbands of their 
wives ; so that every way, from foure of the clocke in 
the afternoone till nine at night, especially over London 
bridge, many were carried in chaires, and led betwixt 
their friends, and so brought to their houses with sor- 
rowful heavy hearts, like lame cripples. A just, though 
terrible judgment of God, upon these play-haunters and 
prophaners of his holy day.'* 

Tlie puritans, as above observed, strenuously main- 

* Histriomastiz, p. 667. 
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tained that this incident was a visitation of Providence ; chap. ii. 
and the lord mayor for that year (Sir Thomas Blanke) 
wrote to the lord treasurer, " that it gave great reason 
to acknowledge the hand of God for breach of the 
Lord's day/' and therefore begged he would exert him- 
self to suppress the diversions. The accident, however, 
was forgotten, and the sports carried on as usual; for 
Stowe says, that in his time the bear-gardens on Bank- 
side, for the baiting of bulls and bears, were still much 
frequented. 

In the reign of James I. the '^ Bear-garden was 
under the protection of royalty, jand the mastership of 
it made a patent place. The celebrated actor AUeyn 
enjoyed this lucrative post, as keeper of the king's wild 
beasts, or master of the royal bear-garden, situated on 
the Bankside, in Southwark*'' ThjB profits of this place 
are said by his biographer to have been immense, some- 
times amounting to £500. a year ; and well account for 
the great fortune he raised. A little before, his death 
he sold his share and patent to his wife's father, Mr. 
Hinchtoe, for £580. 

We have a good account of the " bear-baiting," in 
the reign of Charles II. by one M ons. Jorevin, a fo- 
reigner, whose observations on this country were pub-: 
lished in 1672,* and who has given us the following 
curious detail of a visit he paid to it : 

" We went to see the Bergiardin, by Sodoark, 
which is a great amphitheatre, where combats are fought 
between all sorts of animals, and sometimes men, as 
we once saw. Commonly, when any fencing-masters 
are desirous of showing their courage and. their great 

* Republished in the Antiquarian Repertory, ed. 1606, under the 
title of '* A Description of England and Ireland in the I7th century, 
by Mons. Jorevin.*' Vol. iv. p. 540. 
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BOOK IT. gtiu^ they issue mutual challenges; and, before they 
engage, parade the town with drums and trumpets 
sounding, to inform the public there is a challenge 
between two brave masters of the science of defence^ 
and that the battle will be fought on such a day. We 
went to see this combat, which was performed on a 
stage in the middle of this amphitheatre, where, on the 
flourishes of trumpets and the beat of drums, the com- 
' batants entered, stripped to their shirts. On a signal 
from the drum they drew their swords, and immediately 
began the fight, skirmishing a long time without any 
wounds. They were both very skilful and courageous. 
The tallest had the advantage over the least: for, 
according to the English fashion of fencing, they endea- 
voured rather to cut than push in the French manner, 
so that by his height he Tiad -the advantage of being able 
to strike his antagonist on the head, against which the 
little one was on his guard. He had in his turn an 
advantage over the great one in being able to give him 
the Jamac stroke, by cutting him on his right ham, 
which he left in a manner quite unguarded ; so that, all 
things considered, they were equally matched. Never- 
theless, the tall one struck his antagonist on the wrist, 
which he almost cut off; but this did not prevent him 
from continuing the fight, after he had been dressed, 
and taken a glass or two of wine to give him courage, 
when he took ample vengeance for his wound ; for, a 
little afterwards, making a feint at the ham, the tall 
man, stooping in order to parry it, laid his whole head 
open, when the little one gave him a stroke, which took 
off a slice of his head and almost all his ear. For my 
part, I think there is an inhumanity, a barbarity, and 
cruelty, in permitting men to kill each other for diver- 
sion. The surgeons immediately dressed them and 
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ix>und up their wounds ; whicb being done they resumed cuap. il 
the combat,. and both being sensible of their respective 
disadvantages, they therefore were a long time without 
giviog or receiving a wound, which was the cause that 
the little one, failing to parry so exactly, being tired 
with this long battle, received a sU'oke on his wounded 
wrist, which dividing the sinews, he remained vanquished> 
and the tall conqueror received the applause of the 
spectators. For my part, I should have had more 
pleasure in seeing the battle of the bears and dogs, 
which was fought the following day on the same 
theatre/* 

It does not appear at what time the bear-baiting was 
destroyed, but it was probably not long after the a^bove 
period. Strype, in his first edition of Stowe, published 
1720, speaking of Bear-alley, on this spot, says, '^ Here 
is a glass-house, and about the middle a new-built 
court, well inhabited,, called Bear-^garden-square, so 
called, as being built in the place where the Bear-garden 
formerly stood, until removed to the other side of the 
water ; which is more convenient for Hie butchers and 
suchr like, who are taken with such rustic sports as the 
baiting of bears and bulls.** Hie theatre was evidently 
destroyed to build this their new court."* 

TTie Globe was a public theatre of ccmsiderable siae, ^^^^ 
situated on the Bainkside, the southern side of the 
Thames, nearly opposite to fViday^ street^ Cheapside; 
and the performances always took place in summer, and 
by day-light. It is- not certain when it was built. 
Hentzner, above noticed, who gives an amudog de- 
scription of London in tiie time of Queen Elizabeth^ 
aUudes to it as existing in 1598, but it was probiably not 

* Lond. Illustrat. 
VOL. I. O 
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BOOK ir. built long before 1596. It was an hexagonal w6o4en 
building, partly open to the weather^ and partly thatched 
with reeds^ on which a pole with a flag was erected^ to. 
give notice that the entertainments were going on. It 
was called the Globe from its sign^ which was a figure 
of Hercules, or Atlas, supporting the globe, under which 
was written : Totus mundus agit histriohem (all the world 
acts a play). This theatre was burnt down June 29, 1613» 
The following account of this accident is. given by 
Sir Henry Wotton, in a letter dated July 2, 1613: 
*^ Now to let matters of state sleepej, I will entertain 
you at the present with what happened this we&k,at the 
Bank's side. The king's players had a new play, called 
AH is True, representing some principal pieces of the 
feign of Henry VIII. which set forth with many ex- 
traordinary circumstances of pomp and majesty, even 
to the matting of the stage : ihe knights of the (^der 
with their Georges and Garter, the guards with their 
embroidered coats, and the like; sufficient, in truths 
within a while to make greatness very familiar, if not 
ridiculous. Now King Henry making ^ masque at the 
cardinal Wolsey's house, and certain cannons being 
9hot off at his entry, some of die paper, or other stufi^ 
wherwith one of them was istopped, did light on the 
thatch, where being thought at first but an idle smoak, 
and their eyes more attentive to the show, it kindled 
inwardly, and rail round like a train, consuming within 
less than an hour ihe whole bouse to the very ground. 
This was the fatal period of th^t . virtuous . fabrick, 
wherein yet nothing did perish but wood and straw> and 
a few forsaken cloaks ; only one man bad his breeches 
set on fire, that would perhaps have broiled him^ if lie 

* Reliq. WoUon, p. 426, edit. 1660. 
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bad nbt, by tbe bedeflt of a provident wit, put it out CHAP.II. 
wifli a bottle of ak." 

From. a letter. of Mr; John: Chamberlaine's to Sir 
Ralph Winwood, dated July 8, 1613, in which this 
accident is likewise ■. mentioned^ we , learn that this 
theatre- had only two doors. *' The burning of the 
Globes or playhbuse, on the Bankside, bri St" Peter's 
day, cannot escape you; which" fell out by a peal of 
chambers, (that I know not upon what occasion were to 
be used in the play :) the tampin or'stop|de of one of 
them lighting in the thatch that cbverfd the house, 
burned it down U} the ground in less than two hoursi 
with a dwelKug-house adjoyhing; and it was a great 
marvaile and fair grace of God, that the' people had so 
little harm, having but two narrow doors to get out" 
Not a single Ufe was lost. 

Taylor, the water poet, notices the event in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

** As gold is better that in fire's tried. 

So is-the Bankside Glpbe, that late wasbamM ; - 
For where before it had a thatched. hide, 

Now to a stately theatre 'tis turn'd ; 
Which is an emblem that great things are won 
By those that dare thro agh greatest dangers run/' 

* • . 

It is also alluded to in soxne verses by Ben Jonsoii, 
entitled, ''An Execration upon Vulcan ;" from which 
it appears that he was in the theatre when it was burnt. 
-It was rebuilt in 1614, and decorated with more orna- 
ment than was bestowed on the former theatre. The 
exhibitions appear to have been calculated for the lower 
class of people, and were more frequent than at Black- 
friars, till 1604 or 1605, when it seems to have become 
less popular. Being contiguous to the Bear-garden, it 
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HOOK If. is probable tbat those who resorted there went to the 
theatre when the bear-baiting sports were over^ and 
such people were not likely to forma Tery judicious 
audience. Those actors who made the most noise were 
most applauded^ (a sinre mark of the quafity- of the 
auditors^) as appears from the following pkssage in 
Gay ton's Notes- on Don Quixote, 1654«: .^^ I have 
heard that the poetS' bid always a mouth measure for 
their actors, who were t terrible tear-throats, and made 
their lilies proportionable to their oompasse, whibh were 
sesquipedales, a foot^ and /d halfe.'^ In some verses, 
addressed by /Thomas 6arew to Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Davenant^ he thus describes the audieiices 
and actors at these public theatres r 

« These are the inen, in crowded heaps that throng 
To that adulterate stance, where not a tongue . 
Of th' untun'd kennel can a line repeat 
Of serious sense.*' 

In 15^8, the vestry of the parish of St. Saviour 
ordered that a petition should be made to the body of 
the council concerning the play-house in that parish, 
wherein the enormities should be showed that came 
thereby of the parish, and that in respect thereof they 
might be dismissed and put down from playing ; and 
that four or five of the churchwardens should present 
the same. Wbiather this went any further does not 
appear; if the petition ^« itself had been entered, we 
might have /had some account of the way in which the 
theatre, was then conducted.* 
- The exact site. < of the Globe theatre is presumed to 



* Allen's London, vol. It. p. 623. 
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have been at the north-west angle of Globe alley^ chap. if. 
Maid lape. 

At the north end of what was formerly called Rose Rose the- 

fitre. 

alley, was situated the Rose theatre ; it is mentioned by 
Taylot'> the water-poet, in his "True 'Cause of the 
Waterman^s Suit concerning Players/' 1615. 

On the Bankside are the extensive works of the first 
station of the Phoenix Gas and Coke company; It 
wais originally a private- company, established 1815, 
conducted by Messrs. Monroe and Co. In 1821 it 
was sold to the South Liondon Gas Company, who 
fe-sold it in 1824 to. the present company* The works 
are very complete, and occupy about three quarters of 
an acre. 

On the site of the Falcon drawing dock, was situated Falcon 
the Falcon tavern, celebrated for the daily resort of **'®'"- 
Shakespeare and his companions. 

In Zoar street are the remains of a meeting-house, John Bun- 
said to have belonged to Dr. Thomas Barlow,* bishop ingho"use. 
of Lincoln, who here permitted his friend, the cele- 
brated John Bunyarij^to deliver his discourses. 

On the west side of the new road from Southwark 
bridge to Newington Butts, is an extensive building 

* He was born in 1607 ; fellow of Queen's college, Oxford, 1683 ; 
two years after, reader of metaphysics in the uniyersity ; keeper of 
the Bodleian llbrftry ; in 1657, chosen provost of Queen's college. 
On the Restoration, he was one of the commissioners for restoring 
the members of the college, expelled in 1646. In 1675, he was made 
bishop of Lincoln. He wrote seTeral books against the Roman 
catholics ; yet, when the Avike of York became king, he took all 
opportunities of expressing his affection to him, and sent him an 
•ddreBs of thanks for hia declaration of liberty of conscience. Yet, 
after the Revolution, he readily vdted that the king had abdicated 
the throne, and was active in displacing from their benefices such of 
the clergy as refused the oaths. He died 1691, in the 85tb year of 
his age. 
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BOOK II. forming three sides of a quadrangle. This building 
was formerly the parish workhouse^ and waa opened in 
1777^ at a cost of about £5,000. The ^urden was part 
of a place of entertainment called Finch's Qrotta 
gardens. It has. been long deserted as. a worlLhouse, 
and is now in the occupation of Mr. J. Harris, an emi- . 
ne&t hat manufactivrer. 
Union hall At the east end of Union street is Union hall. On. 
the opening of this street to the borough, by taking 
down the Greyhound inn. May 17, 1781, Union hall 
was built by subscription, for the use. of the justices of 
the peace, previous to which they sat at the Swan inn 
(now a. private house.) They attended here daily, till 
the passing of the police act in 1793, when it was made 
one of the offices. 

On the destruction of the old Town hall, the sessions 
for the county were held there, though it was not 
adequate to the business, till the county gaol and a 
session house were built in Newington parish. 

At the angle, formed by the High street and Compter 
lane, is the Town hall. This hall was rebuilt and finished 
in 1686, at the expense of the city. A statue of Eling 
Charles H. was placed in the front, under a pediment, 
and on the base was this inscription: ^^ Combtutuman. 
1676.' Re-edificatum annis 1685 et 1686; Jacob Smith 
mil. et Roberti Geoffery mil. Pr^etoribus S, P. Q. L. ; 
Bic. Brackley, Tho. Nicholas Guard, Tho» Addy, 
Clerico Contrarot PontisJ* Over the statue, in a 
pediment, were the arms of that king, and on the top 
of the pediment a sun dial, with these mottos : " Dum 
spectas fugis" and ** Temptis edax rerum.^^ On one 
side of the statue were the arms of London, and on 
the other those of Southwark. 

In 1767, the hall was repaired by the city, and the 
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following inscription was placed under the king's statue : cnAP. IT. 
** Repaired and beautified Anno Domini, 1767. The 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Kite, lord mayor, S. P. Q. L.; 
John Shewel aYid John Tovey, bridge masters; Peter 
Roberts, Esq, comptroller of the works and revenues of 
London bridge/' 

In the inside of the hall, over the lord mayor's seat> 
in an open pediment, were the arms of England; on the 
right side the figure of Justice; on the left, that of 
Wisdom, painted in stone colour; the stand for the 
city sword was ornamented and gilt. Between the 
panels were the arms of Lopdon and Southwark (by 
some called the Bridge-house arms), with other em- 
bellishments. 

In 1793, the building was found to be in so ruinous a 
state, that it was wholly taken down, and the present hall 
erected in its place. 

On this occasion the statue of the king, instead of 
being replaced in its original situation, was sold ; it was 
purchased by some gentlemen of a neighbouring court, 
called Three Crown court, and by them set up therein 
on a pedestal of brick work, the inside of which serves as 
a watch box. 

The present building is very plain and neat ; it consists 
of a rusticated basement, from which rises four Ionic 
pilasters. The windows are arched, and the interior 
neatly fitted up as a police oflSce, &c. .. 

On the opposite side of High street is the Tabard * Talbot imi. 

♦ *• So caUed," says Stowe» " of the sign which, as we now term it, 
is of «. Jacket or sleeveless coat, whole before, open on both sides, with 
a square epllar, winged at the shoulders. A stately garment of old time, 
commonly worn by noblemen and others both at home and abroad, in 
the %ars ; but then to wit, in the wars their arms embroidered, or 
otherwise depicted upon them| that every man by his coat of arms 
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^OOK. H. (corrupted to Talbot) inn ; in which was the residence 
of the abbots of Hyde, near Winchester, whenever 
they came to the metropolis to attend their duty in 
parliament 

This inn was also the place of rendezvous for the 
pilgrims on their journies to pay adoration to the shrine 
of St. Thomas-ii-Becket, at Canterbury. Chaucer mi- 
nutely describes their mode of behaviour at the inn, and 
the circumstances of their progress. After commencing 
his prologue with the time of the year and the state of 
the atmosphere when the " young sunn hath in the ram 
his halv^ cours yrunn," &c. the poet proceeds : 

^* BefeU that la that seson on that day 
In South werk at the Tabberd as I lay, 
Ready to \rendin on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, with devote corage, 
At night wer come into that hosiery 
Wele nine and twenty, in a company 
Of sundrie folic, by a venture yfall 
In felaship and pil grimes wer they all ; 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride 
The chambers and stablis wereinwide. 
And well we werin ezpid at the best/' &c. 

He then introduces to view the variouis personages 
who composed the cavalcade, viz. the knight, the squire, 
the squire's yeoman, the prioress, the monk, a friar, a 
merchant, the clerk of Oxenford,.the serjeaunt at law, the 
frankelan (fireeholder), haberdasher, &c. ; the coke, the 
shipman, the doctor of phisick, the wife of Bath, the 
parsonne, the plowman, the millare, the manciple (purveyor 
of viands), the reve (bailiff), the sompnour (apparitor), 
and the pardoner (seller of pardons). 

might be known from others. But now these tabards are only worn 
by the heralds, and are called their coats of arms in service.^ 
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^ The state, aray, and number, and the cause Oil AP It. 

Why thatassemblid was thir companie ^ " 

In Southwerke, at this gentil hostel rie ; 
That hight the Tabbarde, fasti by the Bell." 

• * 

On the west side of the High street is the Borough Borough 
market The charter of King Edward VI. granted to "*''''**• 
the mayor, commonalty^ and citizens of London, a market 
to be holden in the borough of Southwark. This was 
in the street between London bridge and St Margaret's 
hill ; bnt that place being at length found very ipcon- 
venient, an act was obtained in 1755,* that from Lady- 
day, 1756, no market should be held in the High 
street This act seems to have stopped there, for in the 
same year another act was passed,t directing that it 
should be removed from thence to a place called the 
Triangle, being on the site of Rochester yard belonging 
to the Ushop of Rochester, who and his successors were 
empowered, on a surrender of the whole estate, to grant 
it in separate leases ; whereupon so much thereof as was 
necessary for the purpose was granted to the church- 
wardens, &c. of St Saviour's, at a rent of £14. I3s. 6dL 
No provision, except hay or straw, were to be sold within 
one thousand yards of the spot, unless by the consent of 
&e churchwardens and overseers ; the ground so to be 
purchased, and all buildings, stalls, &c. ; and the rents 
and profits were to be vested in the churchwardens, 
overseers, and inhabitants of the parish, and the net 
profits, after all expenses paid, were to be applied 
in diminution of any of the parochial rates or assess*^ 
ments. 

A convenient market house was accordingly built, and 
a piece of ground^ upwards of two hundred and thirty 

* SB Geo. II. cap 0. t Cap. S3. 

VOL. I. P 
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. ^OO^ n. feet in length, was appropriated for the standing of carts 
bringing fruits, vegetables, &c. The tolls of the market^ 
and the profits arising from the standings, were let from 
time to time. 

In 1793, part of the market was let for fifty-three 
pounds, the lease expiring in 1814 ; and in 1794, another 
part for eighty-four pounds, lease expiring in 1815. 

These leases having expired, a new and commodious 
market was erected, with a sunk area and spacious lofts. 
The whole is divided into walks, the roof being supported 
by cast-iron pillars. In the centre is a handsome 
cupola, enriched with Corinthian columns, and a good 
clock. 
Cure's col- ' In Deadman's place, on the south west side of this mar- 
^^^* ket, is a hospital, or college, founded, in 1584, by Thomas 

Cure, and called Cure's college. Thomas Cure, Esq. 
was Sadler to King Edward VI. Queen Mary> and 
Queen Elizabeth, and had several times represented this 
borough in parliament The number of poor to be 
received therein was sixteen. He appointed the chief 
justice of the common pleas, for the time being, to be 
president, and gave him the nomination of one of the six- 
teen out of the poor of this parish. One other to be cho- 
sen by the churchwardens, or four of the governors within 
the borough and parish ; the remaining fourteen to be of 
the parish of St Saviour, within the borough of South* 
wark ; whereof four were to be taken out of the liberty of 
the Clink and Paris-garden, and the remaining ten within 
the borough and parish. The electors were to be, first, 
the parson, vicar, curate, minister, or by whatever name 
he might be called, that should be incumbent and resident 
in the parish for the celebration of divine worship, and 
for the administration of the sacrament ; and not he that 
should bear the name and live absent ; then the church- 
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wardens^ twelve of the ancientest and discreetest vestry- CHAP.ii. 
men (and sidesmen^ if any such) the collectors for the 
poor^ and the constables of the parish within the liberty 
of Southwark. He gives a long description of the peri^ons 
who should be eligible^ and of the manner of their 
election and admission^ and the government of the college. 
Each was to receive twenty pence per week ; they were 
to choose from among themselves a warden^ and sub- 
warden ; prayers to be said every morning and evening. 
The following Tees were to be paid out of the rents : to 
the lord chief justice of common pleas^ president of the 
college, one pair of gloves, of the price of Ss. 4rf. yearly, 
on the day of Michaelmas term, at liis house or chamber 
in London, to be presented to him by one of the podr of 
the college, to be appointed by the governors or payma£(- 
ter ; to the governors twenty shillings yearly to be spent 
by them amongst their brethren, the vestrymen, at the time 
of their accompts of receipts and payments ; the paymastei 
thirty shillings ; the derk to keep the books of accompts, 
£L 6^. 8d,; the minister resident in St. Saviour, ten 
shillings, so long as he should take pains to instruct the 
poor at the college in needful points of religion; to one 
of the constables five shillings ; the residue of the rents to 
repair the buildings, put out the children of these poorer 
people, or to the most needy amongst themselves, buying 
billets, faggots, or coals ; and if a surplus, to buy gowns 
and other necessaries. 

Mr* Cure's son and Mrs. Appleyard made some 
addition to the weekly allowance. 

Of these statutes there is a copy in the hands of the 
college warden, beautifully written on vellum, the capital 
letters illuminated, making a quarto volume, boimd in 
red morocco, the leaves gilt on the edges, and the covers 
ornamented. Unfortunately it has been much injured 
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BOOK lu by dirty fingers^ defacings^ and erasures ; the latter of 
which, it is remarkable, hare been practised where the 
amount of the annual rent has been mentioned. 

A considerable portion of the alms houses were rebuilt 
in a neat and appropriate style in 1820, from the designs 
of G. GwUt, Esq. 
Perkins's Near the banks of the Thames> and not far from St 
Saviour's church, is the extensiye brewery of Messrs. 
Perkins and Co. The buildings and offices occupy 
a space of nearly six acres^ on part of which stood 
the Globe theatre. It has risen by degrees to its pre- 
sent magnitude, being now the largest establishment of 
the kind in the world. 

About the year 1690, it was occupied on a small scale 
by Mr. Halsey. It was enlarged by his nephew, Mr. 
Ralph Thrale, whose son and successor was Mr. 
Henry Thrale, much better known by the intimacy that 
subsisted for many years between him, his wife, and 
Dr. Johnson. This gentleman considerably enlarged 
and improved it Soon after his death, in 178L, it was 
sold for one hundred and thirty*five thousand pounds 
to Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co. who have consi- 
derably extended the buildings and trade. In 1752, there 
were only thirty-four thousand barrels of porter brewed ; 
in 1794, they amounted to one hundred and thirty-four 
thousand ; and from July 5, 1828, to July 5, 1829, they 
amounted to 275,641 barrels. 

The premises cfomprise shops for all the difierent trades 
requisite for the use of the brewery, such as coopeiage, 
carpenter, &c. The stables form three sides of a quad- 
rangle, with some buildings in the rear, and are capa- 
ble of holding one hundred and seventy horses. The 
brewhouse is two hundred and 6tty feet in length, and 
eighty in widths The storehouses are numerous^ and are 
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capable of containing nearly one hundred and fifty thoa- c«ap. ih 
sand barrels. The malt lofts will contain upwards of . 
twenty thousand quarters* 

This porter is sent to all parts of the worlds and used 
to be in great request with the Entpress Cathai^ne at 
Petersburgb, till a Mr. Stein^ member for Bletchingly, 
in 1796^ established a porter brewery at Petersbu^gh^ arid 
obtained a patent for vending of to the exclliaion of 
any from London. 

The number of persons employed in the diflferent 
departments of this business are about two hundred and 
fifty ; of carriages about sixty. 

These buildings escaped destruction by Lord George 
Gordon's mob, through the presence of mind of Mr. 
Perkins, who led away those frantic rioters by a dexterous 
manoeuYre of lending them a honie to draw some things 
which they were dragging themselves, and leading them 
to a public house, where he gave them plenty of porter. 

In Red Cross street is a neat brick built Quakers' 
meeting house, erected in 1763* 

At the end of Castle street is the extensive vinegar Vinegar 
manufactory of Messrs. Pott. It was employed for this 
purpose by Mr. Rush, so long ago as 1641, and continued 
in his family till 1790, when it came into the possession 
of the present proprietors, whose family had carried on 
a manufactory of the same kind for seventy years, in 
Mansel street, Whitechapel. These gentlemen trans-* 
ferred it to this place, and have enlarged and formed a 
new apparatus for conducting it, so as to make it the 
most convenient, as well as the most extensive of the 
kind in England. The buildings are on part of the bishop 
of Winchester's park, and are held of that see on leases 
for lives. 

The parish of St. Thomas is very small, extending 
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BOO'^ "' from the High street eastward, to the Maze (in St 
St. Tho- Glare's), a few houses of which are included within it, 
parUh. SIS before mentioned ; on the west side it is bounded by 
the High street, and north and south by St Olave's 
parish, Stowe says, that anciently there were no inha- 
bitants in this district but such as had a dependence on 
the religious foundation of St. Thomas. When King 
Edward granted that to the city of London, he, as 
supreme head of the church of England and Ireland, 
made this district parochial, appropriating the parish and 
church of St Thomas to the mayor and commonalty of 
the city of London.* 

'^^ . St. Thomas's church is situate on the north side of 

church. 

St. Thomas's street ; it is a donative in the gift of the go- 
vernors of St Thomas's hospital, the church being origin- 
ally part of the hospital, as indeed it still remains, forming 
a part of the south side of it, where is a door or entrance ; 
the door for the parishioners being in St Thomas's street 
The number of inhabitants within the precinct increasing, 
it was made parochial by King Edward VI. and a chapel 
was erected within the hospital for the use of the patients. 
The parishioners pay no tithes or church rates, and the 
vestry is open. The church being old and ruinous, in 
1702, it was rebuilt at the expense of three thousand 
pounds, granted out of the coal duty, with the further 
assistance of the governors and others. 

The present edifice is a plain building of red brick, 
vnth stone dressings, of an unassuming character, having 
a square tower in three stories attached to the south side. 
In the south side of the church, which is seen from the 
street, are four lofty circular arched windows, the key 
stones <;arved with cherubim; the elevation is finished 

« 

* Manning and Bray, vol. iii. p. 614. 
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with an attic'over a cornice ; in the centre is a pediment CHAP, ih 
The east end is entirely built against; the north side is 
partly built over the cloister which surroimds the inner 
court of the hospital. In that portion of the wall which 
is clear^ are four windows made to correspond with the 
rest of the building. The ground floor of the tower 
forms a porch to the church : on the west side is an 
entrance to the vestry. 

The interior of the church is exceedingly plain^ and 
not quite uniform, owing to the intrusion of the cloister 
on the plan. The walls are finished with a cornice 
enriched with mouldings and mutules of the doric order, 
upon which rest a horizontal ceiling of plaster without 
ornament. A gallery is erected over the cloister and 
west end of the building. The altar screen is composed 
of oak, and encircled with Corinthian pilasters, sur- 
mounted by their entablature and a segmental pediment ; 
the horizontal cornice is broken to let In a panel, painted 
with a choir of cherubs and the Hebrew name of the 
Deity. The pediment is crowned with an attic, in the 
centre of which is the royal arms of George I. and over 
them the crest ; on the side pilaster is the lion and uni- 
corn; the whole executed in dark oak. The pulpit and 
desks are.grouped on the south side ofthe altar rails. The 
font is placed against the north wall, near the west end ; 
it is a plain marble basin, with an oak cover. There is 
no organ in this church. 

This church is in length fifty-four feet, and in breadth 
thirty-two feet. In the vestry-room is a portrait of King 
Edward VI. in his robes, with this inscription : 

'** Edwardus Seztus Dei f^ratia Rex Anglie et Francie, tetatis xvj.*' 

In this parish there was an ancient custom, that the May feast, 
principal inhabitants annually met and dined together 
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pooK H. oa the 1st d^j of May; -wbea tfte oae who presided .vras 
called the steward. At the meeting in 1698^ Mr. John 
Panther, being in that office, proposed to make a collection 
for binding out as apjarentices the children of poor persons, 
having a legal settlement; this wto readily acceded to, 
and the minister of the parish, and such gentlemen as 
bad served the office of steward, and should afterwards 
serve it, were to be the governors.. This excell^it plan 
has been followed ever ' sikice. ' The members for the 
borough are always invited to the feast, and a liberal 
collection is made. 

The governors meet the first Friday after quarter day - 
to consider of the application of the subscription money. 
Not more than ten pounds is to be given with a boy, or 
more than five pounds with a girl, On the 12th January^ 
1770, it was resolved, that three boys should be appren- 
ticed annually, and if so many are not found in St 
Thomas's parish, the stewards m rotation may ^ach 
appoint one from any other parish. 

By liberal donations and good management of the 
surplus, several hundred pounds have been invested 
in the public funds, which will soon enable the go- 
vernors to extend the sum given with the apprentices.* 
St. Tho- Within the precincts of the priory of St Mary Overie, 

piui! ^** there was a building appropriated to the poor which 
maintained certain brethren and sisters, of whom Amicius, 
the archdeacon of Surrey, was the keeper. This building 
was destroyed by fire in 1213, and the canons erected a 
temporary buildirtg for the reception of the. poor, a amall 
distance from the priory ; but Peter de Rupibus, bishop 
of Winchester, disliking the situation, *' by reason of the 
straitness of the place, and the scarcity of water," and 

* MflUiDiDg and Bray, vol. iii. p. 631. 
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thinking the foundation^ which had been made by the crap, tl 
prior of Bermondsey, too confined in its operation, imited 
the two institutions, refounding them for canons regular, 
and endowing them with three .hundred and forty ^four 
pounds a year. The new foundation was dedicated to 
the celebrated Becket, under the title of the '^ Hospital 
of St Thomas the martyr." This was done on the estate 
of Amicius, for the sake of purer air, and having plenty 
of water. These facts are thus stated in an indulgence 
for twenty days, granted by that bishop to such as should 
contribute to the expense of the new hospital; '^the 
old hospital for the maintenance of the poor, long since 
built, having been destroyed by fire and utterly 
reduced to ashes/' * From the liberality of this prelate, 
it was accounted of the foundation of the bishops of 
Winchester, and they had the patronage of it 

Between the erection of the new building and the year 
1238, when this bishop died, the master and brethren 
had procured a cemetery to be consecrated for their use ; 
but in this they were opposed by the adjacent prior and 
convent, as being prejudicial to their parishes of St 
Mary Magdalen and St Margaret At length, by the 
intercession, of the bishop and others, the convent drop- 
ped the prosecution of the matter, and, with the consent 
of the bishop, and the vicar of St Mary Magdalen, they 
released their ckiin, allowing the use of the cemetery. 
for all such as died within their own precincts, and such 
others as. should choose sepulture there* but not for the 
parishioners of St Mary Magdalen and St Margaret, 
unless saving the ri^ts of these churches. They also 
limited them to two bells in their belfry, of an hundred. 

* Book of Muniments, fo1.5. note. 
VOL. I. Q 
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^^'^ '^' weight ; and they were to pay to the prior and convent 
a qtiit rent of 6*. 8df. charged on a tenement in Trinity 
lane, and to the vicar of St. Mary Magdalen twelve 
pence yearly at Easter. The rector of St. Margaret, 
however, appears to have been dissatisfied at not receiving 
some acknowledgment as well as the viear of St Mary 
Magdalen ; for the bishop in the grant of this burial 
ground, which he made by Alan de Stoke, his eom- 
missary, reserved twelve pence a year to this rector, in 
lieu of such oblations and obventions as he would be 
deprived of by the appointment of this burial-ground ; 
and Ralph de Reigate, tlien rector, for himself, and his 
successors, released all rights to such oblations and obven- 
tions. The bishop appears also to have prevailed on the 
priory to accept two shillings a year, instead of 6#. 8if 
for two shillings is the sum payable to the prior and 
Convent by this instrument. The twelve pence to the 
vicar of St. Mary Magdalen is also here reserved. 

In 1213, it was agreed between Martin, the prior of 
the convent, and Amicius^ archdeacon of Surrey, rector 
of the hospital of St Thomas, Southwark, and the 
brethren of the same, that the convent should permit the 
brethren and sisters of the old hospital of St. Thomas to 
pass into the new hospital of St. Thomas, in Southwark, 
founded on the land of the church of Winchester, free 
from all subjection to their church, with all their goods, 
rents, and lands, saving to the prior and convent, the 
lands of Melewell (or Milkwell in Camberwell and 
Lambeth), the site of the old hospital, and the orchard 
or garden in Trinity lane, which Ralph Carbonell sold 
to the old hospital, quit of all demands from the canons. 
And in exchange for the lands of Melewell, the canons 
gave to the said brethren :— «- 
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^L Ten sbiUlDgs rent in Southwark^ oiit of the land ciiap.u, 
Matilda^ daughter of Ulnold, gave to their church 



in pure and perpetual alm& 

'* IL A piece of ground^ for which William Rdfus 
was to pay them yearly three shillings, lying between the 
land of London Bridge and the land which Alfred held 
In Trinity lane, paying to Ralph Carbonell, or his heirs, 
twdve pence yearly, for all services and demands* 

" IIL The market for com, and other valuable com- 
modities, usually kept at the gate of the old hospital, 
shall be transferred to^ and kept at the gale of the 
new* 

*^ IV. That on the recess of the brethren and sisters, 
the old hospital shall be shut up for ever, it being lawful 
for the canons to build what they please on the site of it, 
^except an hospital. 

** V. The canons shall never in future build any other 
hospital in the public street of Southwark, in front of, 
or in opposition to, the new hospital."* This agreement 
was confirmed by King Edward I. by his letters patent, 
dated at Westminster, 25th April, anno 33. 

In 1238, the master and brethren of the new hospital 
granted to Lucas, archdeacon of Surrey, one hall, with 
a chapel, stable, and other appurtenances within the 
precincts of the hospital, for his life, for a mansion or 
dwelling. He covenants for himself, and his successors, 
•that tbey should not, by virtue of this grant, claim any 
autfacnfity, jiurisdiction, property, or succession in the 
same, to the damage or molestation of the master and 
brethren* In 1249, the same ecclesi^istic, then sub- 
deacon of the pope, released all his rights herein to the 
master and brethren.i . 

* Mttnimcnts, M. S. 3. t Ibid. foU 4. 46. 
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BOOK IL The archdeaconal jurisdiction had beea granted to 
this house by the archdeacons of Surrey, but it seems 
as if the claims had been sometimes revived ; for in 1417^ 
John Forest, then archdeacon, released it from his juris-* 
diction and confinned the former grants, so as that 
neither he nor his official or commissary, should exercise 
any jurisdiction withiii the precincts of this hospital, over 
any persons, regular or secular, or in any causes, civil 
or criminal, but the brethren and their commissary 
should have the sole cognizance of all matters, with 
the proving wills of persons dying within the same, saving 
the rights and dignity of the archdeacon of Winchester, 
and the usual pension of 5s. 4td, to be paid annually at 
Easter to him and his successors.* 

The bishops of Winchester, however, seem to have 
claimed, and indeed to have often exercised, ajurisdic^ 
tion in the nomination of the master, though with a salvo 
to the rights of the brethren, somewhat similar to the 
congi d'elire on the appointment of a bishop, as will 
appear in several instances mentioned in the list of 
masters. In 1323, there was a visitation by the bishop, 
when it was ordained that the master and brethren of 
the hospital should observe the rule of St Augustine, 
which they professed, in obedience, chastity, abdication 
of separate property, and that the master should eat 
with the brethren.f 

Dissoln- In the twenty-sixth year of the reign of Henry VIII. 

1535, it was surrendered to the king, according !to Wil- 
lis,j; by the master, Richard Mabbot, clerk, but Bish<^ 
Burnet says, by Thomas Thirleby.§. At this time 
there was a master and brethren, and three lay sisters. 

* Muniments, fol. 5. 6. + Ibid. fol. $80. 

X Hist, of Abbies, vol. ii. 234. § Hist, of the ReformatioB. 
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They made forty beds for poor infirm people, vho also chap.il 
had victuals and firing. The revenues, according to 
Dugdale and Speed, were £266. 17^. 6rf.; but by a 
MS. valor in the first fruits oflSce £347. 35. 4^.; or 
£309« Is, 11 df. clear. Tanner supposes the latter to be 
a second valuation. ; 

Aft^r the. dissolution, the hospital was sufilered. to go 
to decsty; but in 1552, Ridley, bishop of London, by 
a well-timed sennon preached before King Edward VL 
awakened the benevolence of his disposition. The young 
king consulted with him how he should commence some 
great charitable institution, and by bis advice, addressed 
a letter to the mayor and corporation of London, 
announcing his intention and requiring their advice. 
After some consultation, at which the Ushop assisted, 
three different institutions were suggested, which at 
length produced Christ's Hospital, for the education 
of youth; Bridewell, for the poor, arid correcting the 
profligate ; and this of St Thomas, for the relief of the 
liame and sicL 

ITie city purchased St Thomas's of Jhe king, with ®J*®P?r" 
the other property before mentioned ; and in July 1552, the city, 
began to repair and enlarge it : and so diligent were they, 
that expending about one thousand one hundred pounds 
thereon, in the November following, they received into 
it no less than two hundred and ^ixty poor infirm 
people. 

The king was so welt plebised with what had been done, 
that on the 26th of June, in the following year, he granted 
them a charter of incorporation for this foundation- 
About the same time the city published an account 
by which it appeared diat Ijiey had expended on 
this and Christ's hospital in repairs and furniture 
£2,479. 10*. lOd. 
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BOOK II In the Sloanian M8S. in the British Museum,* is an 
extract from the proceedings at a court held by flie 
governors, 6th of April, 1579, stating '^ that for divers 
good causes moving this court, and that the rents, as 
well as those manors, lands, &c. wlierewith it pleased 
our late sovereign lord King Edward VI. moved 
with compassion on the state of the poor, to endow the 
mayor, &c. widial, which now belong to the house of 
St. Thomas's hospital to the use of this house, may be 
truly employed for the use of the po^, according to the 
goodly meaning of the late king and other benefactors ; 
and that such manors, lands, &c. as fittest to farm for 
provision of grain, to this house, may be reserved for that 
purpose, that good grain may be found by our tenants, 
and that the rents of the residue may be increased in 
goodly sort, according to the time, for that the yearly 
expenses do exceed the yearly revenue, cammunibus 
annia three hundred pounds a year at least Therefore, 
by general consent of the governors, it is ordered tliat 
there shall be no lease \r grant, in reversion, or in 
possession, till one year, or two at most, of the 
expiration of tiie old lease, and that but for twenty-one 
years, or under, and that not to any governor or to his 
use, nor of more land than in the occupation of the 
lessee at such time. But building leases may be granted 
of old decayed houses or pieces of land in London, or 
the suburbs." 

Orders to be observed.-*A minute book of the pro- 
ceedings of tiie governors to be kept ; the minutes read 
•at the next court, and corrected or confirmed. 

If a lessee shall underlet, the actual occupier to have 
the option of renewal^ after him such person as will give 

• No. 6277. 
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most, 9nd undertake to reside. All ertates to be snr* CHAP.n. 

■——■mil I 

yeyed by the f^ury^yofj sometimes by the fareasuter^ before 
letting* Tenants are bound to all repairs.. A book is 
kept for entry pf aU sums due to the hospital for finea of 
;uiy leases, wbod^ Scq. 

The beief of the poor is bou^ by weight without 
bones^ and candles taken in exchange for the tallow. 

For every quarter of wheat delivered at the water 
side/ the baker delivers to the hospital thirty -five dozen 
and thirteen loaves of bread, without any vantage, of 
the gpodne^s of London wheaten bread, each loaf to 
^eigh sixteen ounces. 

The annual amount of the revenues bestowed by King 
Edward Vl on this hospital, Christ's and Bridewell, is 
said to have been £3,266. Ids, 4(f. 

Subsequent donations are ientered on tables in the 
(K>urt room, and on the stair-case. 

This hospital«ufiered greatly in its possessions, though 
not in its own buildings, by the fires of 1676, 1681, and 
1689. That in 1676, stopped just as it came to it 
The building being from its age greatly decayed, a 
subscription was set on foot to rebuild and enlarge it, 
to which the governors contributed, largely, iand amongst 
them Sir Robert Clayton stands conspicuous. * 

The first stone of the new building was laid by Sir 
John Fleet, who was lord mayor in 1692. The whole 
was executed at different times, and not completed till 
the year 1732, 

The hospital now consists of three quadrangles, or Descrfp- 
square courts, built of brick. In the front, next the High present 
street, are handsome iron gates, with an entrance of the *^*P^** • 
same work on each side, for the convenience of foot-pas- 
sengers. These are fastened on the sides to stone piers, on 
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BOOK II* each of which is a statue representing one of the patients.* 
These gates open into a very neat square courts encom- 
passed oh three sides with a colonnade of Tuscan pillars^ 
surrounded with benches next the wall for the accommo- 
dation of people to sit and rest themselves. On the 
south side^ under an empty niche^ is an inscription 
recording the erection of the south side of this court 
by Thomas Frederick, Esq. of London, in 1708, 

On the opposite side, under a similar niche, is an 
inscription, recording the erection of the north side of 
this court, at the charge of ^^ Thomas Guy, Esq. citizen 
and stationer of London, a worthy governor and boun- 
tiful benefactor to this hospital, anno 1707." 

The centre of the principal front, facing the street, is 
of stone. On the top is a clock, under a small circular 
pediment, and beiieath that, in a niche, the statue of 
King Edward VL holding a sceptre in the right hand, 
and the charter of incorporation in hiiT left. A little 
lower, in niches on each side, is a man with a crutch, 
and a sick woman ; and, under them, in other niches, 
a man with a wooden leg, and a woman with her arm in 
a sling; between the last mentioned figures are the 
king's arms in relievo. 

Beneath this is a spacious passage, down a flight of 
steps into the second court, which is more elegant than 
the former^ This has also Tuscan colonnades, except at 
the front of the chapel, which is on the north side, and 
is adorned with lofty pilasters of the Corinthian order, 
placed on high pedestals. The hall is on the east side, 
and the parish church on the south. On the top of 



1 

* This gate and the two large houses on either side, were erected 
by Mr. Guy, at an expense of three thousand pounds. 
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the former is a pediment, as well as in the centre of chap.ii. 
the east and west sides; and above the jnazzas, the 
fronts of the wards are ornamented with handsome 
Ionic pilasters. 

In the centre of this court is a graceful and elegant 
brass statue of King Edward VI. by Scheemakers; 
behind which is placed^ on a kind of small pedestal^ 
his cfown laid upon a cushion* Tlie statae was erected 
in 1737^ at the expense of C. Joye^ Bsq. 

In the centre of the east side of this court is a spacknis 
passage into the next, the structnte above being supported 
by three rows of columns. The buildings in the third court 
are older than the others, and are entirely smrounded 
with a colonnade of the Tuscan order, above which they 
are adorned with long slender lonie pilasters, with very ' 
small capitals. In the centre is a stone statue of Sir 
Robert Clayton, dressed in bis robes as lord mayor. 
It was erected in 1701, and is snrrounded with iroa 
rails. 

In a smaH court further east are four wards for saCva*^ 
tion, and the surgery, baths, and dead house. North 
of this court is a handsome edifice, erected in 1814, 
used as a theatre, museum, and library. 

In the second quadrangle is the court^room, a neat 
apartment, with i^veral fine paintings: over the pa-esi^ 
dent's seat is a portrait of the founder of this charily ; 
on his right band is King William III., and on his left 
Queen Mary. At the north-west comer, executed by 
Richardson, hangs Sie portrait of Sir Robert Clayton, 
knight, alderman, and president, who was a generous 
bendactor, and died July 16th, 1707. At the north 
end <^ the east wall is af portrait of Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, knight, alderman, and president, aged seventy- 
nine, 1729. On the left of the chimney. Sir Gerrard 

VOL. I. R 
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BOOK II. Conyers^ knight^ alderman^ and president^ aged eighty- 
four^ 1735, in the lord mayor's robes. On the right 
side of the chimney is a whole length portrait of Sir 
John Eyies, Bart. lord mayor at the coronation of King 
George 11. president 1737, painted by Vanloo. All 
these are full lengths. 

At the south end of the room is a large chimney, 
over whicii hangs a half-length portrait of '' Sir James 
Campbell, knt and president, also a great patron of' 
the foundation." 

The number of governors is not limited, '. but the 
management is in a committee of thirty of them, of 
v?hom ten are changed every year at the annual general 
court There are twelve almoners elected quarterly, 
who every week attend the receiving patients, or dis- 
charging such as are cured, or are incurable. The 
officers are, a president, treasurer, three physicians, 
three surgeons, apothecary, clerk, receiver, steward, 
chaplain, matron, brewer, butler, cook, with an assistant 
and servant, an assistant clerk in the counting-house, 
two porters, four beadles, nineteen sisters, nineteen 
nurses, nineteen watchmen, chapel clerk, sexton, and 
watchman. 

The beds are 474. Iron bedsteads have been intro- 
duced by a subscription for that purpose. In 1613, 
there were in this hospital 780 persons, and Iben under 
cure 205. In 1629 there were cured 843, buried out 
of the hospital 209. At Easter, 1630, there remained 
under cure, 277.* In the report of 1802, it is stated, 
that ^' in the last year there had been cured and dis- 
charged of wounded, sick, and diseased persons, 
2,910, of in-patients; and out-patients, 4,414. Buried 

• Syme'8 MSS. 
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after much charge in sickness^ 214; remaining under chaf. ir. 
cure^ in-patients^ 402^ out-patients^ 176. So that 
there are^ and have been^ in the last year under 
cure in the . hospital, destitute of other proper cure, 
8,1 1&" 

The report read at Christ church, on Easter Monday, 
1829, stated that there had been cured and discharged 
in the precedii^ year, in-patients 3258, out-patients, 
13,986, many of whom were relieved with money and 
necessaries at their discharge. 

Since the foundation of this extensive charity, an 
incred]£)[i^}tonber of distressed objects have received 
relief ffioilii it;: and though the estates originally belong- 
ing to the hospital were ruined, yet, by the liberality and 
benevolence of the citizens and others, its revenues 
have not only been restored, but augmented, and its 
annual disbursements now amount to a very considerable 
sum. 

On the north side of St. Thomas's street, stands . 
Guy's hospital, little inferior to the last, but more 
remarkable, from the circumstance of its having been Guy's hoe- 
built and endowed by a single individual ; it is indeed ^'^^ ' 
a monument of private munificence, to which it would 
be difficult to produce a parallel. It is named after its 
founder, Thomas Guy,* who, at the advanced age. of 
seventy-six, procured from the governors of St. Thomas's 

* He was the son of a lightennan and coal-dealer in Horsleydown, 
was born in l6Ms and was pat apprentice to a bookseUer and binder, 
on Sept. 8, 1664. He began business with a stock of the value of 
about £900. in the house which still forms the angle between Corn- 
hill and Lombard street. English Bibles being at that time very 
indifferently printed, he engaged in a scheme for printing them in 
Holland, and importing them into this country ; but this practice 
proyisg dctrimeDtal to the university and the king's printer, they 
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BOOKIL hospital a lease of a spacious piece of ground, fbi^ a 
term of 999 years, at a rent of £30. per annum. It has 



employed all possible neans to suppress it, and so fiur saeeeededythat 
Mr. Guy found it bis interest to enter into a contract with them, and 
in consequence eojoyod a very extensire and lucratifo trade. Beings 
a single man, he spent a yery small portion of bis profits. He dined 
on his counter, with no other table cloth than a newspaper, and was 
not more nice about his appareL But a still more profitable concern 
than his trade was opened to his actire mind during Queen Anne'a 
wars, when he is said to hare aci^uit ed the bulk of his fortune by the 
purchase of seamen's tickets. ^* For the application of this fortune 
to charitable uses, the public,'' says Highmore, in bis History of 
the Public Charities of London, ** are indebted to a trifling circum- 
stance. He employed a female serrant when he had agreed to 
marry. Some day a previous to the intended ceremony, he had or- 
dered the pavement before his door to be mended up to a particular 
atone which be had marked, and then left his house on business* 
The serYunt In his absence, looking at the workmen, saw a broken 
atone beyond tlus mark which they had not repaired, and on poinUng 
to it with that design, they acquainted her that Mr. Guy had not or- 
dered them to go so far. She, however, directed it to be done, 
adding, with the security incidental to her expectation of soon be- 
eoning his wife : * Tell him I bade you, and he will not be angry.* 
Bat she too soon learnt how fiital it is for any one in a dependent 
situation to exceed the limits of their authority ; for her master, on 
his return, was enraged at finding that they had gone beyond his 
orders, renounced his engagement to his servant, and devoted his 
ample fortune to public charity.*' 

Mr. Guy served in several parliaments for Tamworth, in iUaHsni- 
sbire, where his mother was bom, and where he founded alsu- 
houses for fourteen men and women, besides bestowing considerable 
benefactions. The bnrgesses, however, forgetful of his services, 
gave their snffragee to an opposing candidate. They soon repented 
of their ingmftitude, and when too late to repair it, sent a depu- 
tatioo to implore his pardon, and to intreat his permlseioo to re- 
elect him for the next parliament ; but he rejected the offisr on 
account of his advanced age, and never represented any other place. 

Besides the large sums which Mr. Guy expended on his own 
foundation, and that of St. Thomas's, be bequ^/tbed to ChrislM 
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been said that the r^son of bis choosing this situation^ chap, w. 
(certainly not a good one^ though much improved 
lalely)^ wa$ an intention of putting it tinder (he care 
of the govemorB of St. Thomas's^ though he afterwards 
altered that design. Having cleared the ground in 
1721, he laid the first atone of his new building in the 
^lear 17S2. He lived to see it covered jn> but died 
December 27, 1724, before it was completely finished. 
His trustees, however, faithfully executed his design^ 
and very sooii procured an act of parliament for esta*- 
Ukhing the foundation according to the directions of 
his wilL By this act it is provided diat the nine 
executors wni fifty-one gentlemen nominated by Mr. 
Guy, should be a corporation, by the name of the 
president and governors of the hospital, founded at 
the able cost and charges of Thomas Guy, Esq. ; fliat 
they should have perpetual succession, a common sed, 
land power to alter the same at discretiom ; should possess 
the testator's estates, and mi^t purchase other estates, 
not exceeding £12,000. a year, and' to sell, lease, or 
exchange the same as might be convenient ; the presi- 
dent and treasurer to continue for life, or till removed 
by a general /ai^rt, or till they resign i a committee of 
twenty-one (seven of which to be annually changed) to 
have the whole management of the estate ; seven or 
more, with the president and treasurer, to be a court. 



hospital a perpetual annaity of ^400. for receiving four children 
yearly ; to his poor relations he left annuities for life to the amount 
oC df870« and among his younger velations and executors, £76J5S9* ; 
£l^000i for discharging poor prisoners within the city of London, 
and in the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, who could be released 
for five pounds ; and a perpetual annuity of ^125. for the further 
support of his alms-houses at Tamwortb, and putting out appren- 
tices in that town. 
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BOOK II. .By this conimittee^ all officers and servantis of the hos- 
pital (except the physicians^ surgeons^ ' clerk^ and 
chaplain, who are to be elected by a general court)^ are 
to be elected, patients admitted, and new governors 
appointed in case of vacancies, so as the whole number 
never exceed sixty. The transactions and account to 
be subject to the inspection and control of governors 
appointed for that purpose. 

The whole expense of erecting and furnishing this 
hospital, amounted to the sum of £18,793. 16«. great 
part of which Mr. Guy expended in his life-time ; and 
he left £219,499. to endow it ; both together ambuntihg 
to £238,292. 16«. a much larger sum than was ever 
left before in this kingdom, by one single person, to 
charitable purposes. 

This building consists of two quadrangles, beside the 
two wings that extend from the front to the street 

The entrance into the building, which was erected 
from the designs of Mr. Dance, is by a iron gate, sup- 
ported by stone piers. These gates open into a square, 
in the centre of which is a bronze statue of the founder, 
by Scheemakers, dressed in a livery gown, and well 
executed. In the front of the pedestal* t^^ this inscrip- 
tion : — 

Thomas Guy, sole Founder of this Hospitai. in his Life-time. 

A.D. MDCCXXII. 

On the west side of the pedestal is represented, in 
basso relievo, the parable of the Good Samaritan ; on 
the south side are Mr. Guy's arms, viz. a chevron 
charged with three fleur de lis, between three tigers* 
heads crowned ; and on that side of the pedestal facing 
the east, is our Saviour healing the impotent man. 
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The centre of the principal front is of stone^ and chap, if. 
consists of a rusticated basement^ in which are three 
arched entrances. to the quadrangle^ and two windows. 
.This supports two pilasters and four Ionic columns, the 
intercolumniations containing three windows and two 
niches, in which are emblematic statues. The attic has 
windows, and the tympanum is ornamented by an em« 
.blematic relief. This front was new faced about the 
year 1778, and is, with the statues, the work of the 
late Mn Bacon, who was a native of SduthwarL 

Passing through the.arqhes is a long colonnade, on 
each side of which are the wards for the patients, con« 
taining above 400 beds. Iron bedsteads have been 
introduced as a preservative against vermin. Two of 
ihe wards are appropriated to surgical cases, one for 
accidents ; the remainder are filled according to circuupk 
stances. The court room is a handsome apartmen]^: 
over the president's chair is a portrait of the founder by 
Dahl. He is represented seated in a chair, having a 
large flowing wig, a long neckcloth, and black gown. 
On the ceiling of this apartment is his apotheosis. He 
is represented seated on a cloud, surrounded with 
emblematic figures, cherubs suspending a coronet over 

his head. 

The superstructure of this hospital has three floors 
besides the garrets, and the san>e construction runs 
through the whole building, which is so extensive as to 
contain twelve wards, in which aye 435 beds, exclusive 
of those that may be placed in the additional part ; 
and the whole is advantageously disposed for the mutual 
accommodation of the sick, and those whp attend them* . > 

In the chapel, which is plainly fitted up, is a fine 
Jgure of Mr. Guy in statuaiy marble, by the late Mr. 
Bacon, in 1779, which cost £1,000. He is represented 
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ttooK ir. in his lirery-gown^ standing, and holding out one hand 
to raise an emaciated figure lying on the ground, and 
pointing with the other to a second on a bier carrying 
into the hospital In the back ground is the hospital. 
There are some small emblematic medallions on the 
sides of the pedestal^ on which is a long inscription to 
his memory.. 

As soon as this corporation was established by par- 
liament, the governors immediately set about c<xnpleting 
the work by finishing and furnishing the hospital, and 
taking in patients, the number of whom at first amounted 
to 402. The officers and servants belonging to this 
hospital are chosen by the governors, who have, ever 
since, carried on this noble charity in such manner aa to 
answer, in the strictest degree, the benevolent intentions 
of the founder. 



CHAPTER III. 

SURVEY OF THB PARISUB8 OF ST. OLAVB, ST. JOHN* ST. OSOfiOK, 

AKD CHBIST CBimCH. 

Parish of I^B parish of St. Olave is situated east of the 

St. Olave. i)orough High street; it is bounded notih by the river 

Thames, on the east by the parish of St. John, on the 

south by Bermondsey parish and St. Thomas, and on 

the west by the parish of St. Saviour. 
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This parish^ like many others in the suburbs of Lon- chap, in. 
don^ being greatly increased both in number and inha* 
bitants> the commissioners for erecting fifty new churches 
within the bills of mortality^ purchased the ground^ in 
ivhich the trained bands of Southwaiic formerly exer- 
cised^ and from that circumstance called the artillery 
ground^ whereon they erected a parish churchy for the 
district of Horsleydown, and dedicated it to St. John 
the Evangelist, the inhabitants having obtained an act 
of parliament for constituting this portion of the parish 
of St. Olave into a separate parish, and making a pro- 
vision for its rector. 

Though it cannot be ascertained at what time St Olave's '^^ 

• . ... church, 

church was first situated on this spot, yet it is mentioned 

as early as the year 128L Part of the old church, 
however, falling down in 1736, and tiie rest being in 
an unsafe condition, owing to the graves being dug too 
near the foundation, the parishioners applied to parlia- 
ment for power to rebuild it, which being granted, 
they were enabled to raise £5000. by granting annuities 
for lives, not exceeding £400* in the whole ; for pay- 
ment (^ which a rate was to be made, not exceeding 
sixpence in the pound; two-thirds to be paid by the 
landlord, one by the tenant, to cease on the nomination 
of the annuities. The act contains a very proper 
restriction, that no one shall be buried in the church. 

This church is a rectory, the patronage of which is 
in the gift of the crown. 

The church is situated on the north side of the 
street, and, with the exception of the south side, is con- 
cealed from public observation. The body of the church 
shows a nave and side aisles, and a small chancel. The 
south side has two tier of windows, five in each ; the 
lower have segmental arches and key-stones, the upper 

VOL I. s 
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BOOR II. are circles : the elevation finishes with a cornice. In 
the vestibule is a doorway covered with an elliptical 
pediment resting on consoles, over which is a circular 
window. The elevation is finished with an angular 
pediment. The east front is in three divisions^ corres- 
ponding with the nave and aisles ; in the south aisle is 
a doorway, as before, surmounted by a round window* 
The chancel projects before the aisles, and has a large 
circular-headed window in its eastern front, the elevation 
finished with a cornice* A clerestory is formed above 
the aisles, containing a corresponding number of semi* 
circular windows. The tower, at the north-west angle, 
rises above the church in two stories ; in the first is a 
round headed window, fronted by a balustrade ; in the 
second a square pannel containing the clock dial, it is 
surmounted by a pediment. The elevation is finished 
with a cornice and balustrade. The whole of the build- 
ing which is visible, is faced with Portland stone, and 
the angles are rusticated ; the north side, being concealed 
from observation, is built with brick. The interior is 
made into a body and side aisles ; on each side are 
four fluted Ionic columns, surmounted by their entabla* 
ture, which is received on pilasters at its entrance into 
the walls of the church. The entablature is crowned 
with a low attic; the ceiling is a semi-circular vault, 
made into divisions, by ribs with eiuiched soffits ; each 
division is pierced laterally to admit the windows of the 
clerestory. The ceiling of the aisles is horizontal, 
and panelled. The altar occupies a semi-elliptical 
qiche, equal in width with the nave. The wall is made 
into three divisions by six pilasters, four of which are 
coupled, and thie whole surmounted by the entablature 
continued from the church; in the central division is a 
small wainscot screen^ occupying the dado of the eastern 
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window^ it is surmounted by a broken pediment in the chapjii. 

centre of which is the pelican. On ovals on the north side 

divisions are the Lord's Prayer and the Belief^ over 

which, in niches, enclosed in square frontispieces, are 

jfull length statues of Moses and Aaron. The ceiling 

is composed of a half dome, the soffit enriched with 

sunk panels of an octagon form, enclosing flowers. 

The walls of the screen and the dome are painted to 

imitate veined marble ; the enrichments gilt A gallery 

is erected at the west end, and in each of the aisles. 

The organ is situated in the western gallery. The wall 

behind is ornamented with reliefs in plaster of a cherubic 

choir, musical instruments, &c. The pulpit is polygonal, 

and situated on the north side of the central aisle. 

The reading desk is on the opposite side. 

The font is a neat basin of marble, and is situated 
on the north side of the church. 

There are no monuments in this church. 
' Eastward from the church is a quay, which in the 
year 1330, by the licence of Simon Swanland, mayor 
of London, was built by Isabel, widow of Hammond 
Goodchepe. Adjoining to which was '* a great house 
of stone and timber, belonging to the Abbot of St 
Augustine, Canterbury, which was an ancient piece of 
work, seeming to be one of the first builded houses on 
that side of the river over against the city. It was 
called the Abbot's Inn of St Augustine, in Southwark, 
and was held of the earls of Warren and Surrey, as 
appears by a deed made in 1281. The house after 
wards belonged to Sir Anthony St Leger, then to 
Wamham St Leger, and is now," says Stowe, *' called 
St. Legerhouse, and divided into many apartments.'^ 
There is now a wharf on the site, which retains the 
Bame of St Leger, corrupted into Sellinger. 
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BOOK II. Near this wharf, but on the opposite side of Tooley 
" street, is " The Free School of Queen Elizabeth, in 
the parish of St Olave, Southwark /' that queen having 
incorporated siKte^i parishioners to be the governors. 
The revenues of this foundation are appUed in the main- 
tenance and edacation of the schoolmaster, ushers, the 
house, and possessions ; the maintenance and educfitt<Hi 
of two scholars at the university (not confining it to 
03dbrd or Cambridge) ; for setting forth poor scholars 
apprentices ; for the relief of poor impotent persons of 
the parish ; maintaining a workhouse, and for no other 
purposes.* The lands and revenues of this foundation 
were purchased by the parish, and consist principally of 
ground rents in and about Horsleydown, augmented by 
various pious donations and benefactions. Here are a 
chief, second, and other masters, to teach the youth 
belonging to this parish. Forty girls are also educated 
and clothed in this charity schooLf 

Opposite the last edifice is the Bridge house, a foun- 
dation coeval with London bridge, and formerly ap- 
pointed as a storehouse for stone, timber, and other 
materials used in tliat structure. 

The bridge house and yard is mentioned in the grant 
made by the earl of Warren in 1281 to the abbot of 
Battle, before stated. Stowe says that in his time there 
were spacious granaries here, for laying up wheat and 
other grain for the service of the city, as need required ; 
and ten ovens, of whidi six were very large, the other 
four half as big, for baking bread for the poor when 
need required ; that Mr. John Thrastone or Thorston, 
citizen and goldsmith, one of the sheriffs in 1516, gave 
by his testament the sum of £200. towards building 



Bridge 
house. 



* Pat* 96 Car, U. m. 15. t Hughson's London, vol. It. p. 47^ 
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these ovens, which was performed by his executors, chap.iii. 
Sir John Munday, goldsmith, being then lord mayor ; ' 

that an old brewhouse was added> given to the city by 
George Monox, same time mayor, in place of which a 
new one had been built to serve the city with beer. 

Amongst the Harleian MSS.* is the following curious 
order :— ■ 

'' An order takyn and made for the sheuteman by us 
Symond Ryse and William Campion, wardens of London 
bridge, as foUoweth : 

*^ Forasmuche as diverse and sundry nights the sheute- 
man hath occasyon to ryse in the night seison to come 
to his boats to see the tydes as they fall erly or late for 
the besinesse of the bridge house, soe that of necessity 
the porter moste open him the gate att vndue tymes of 
the uight, contrary to the ordinances made for the same, 
which ys not onely to his greete payne and daunger, 
but also to the greete peril and daunger that myght fall 
to the howse, for when the gates be opened att ded 
tymes of night y^ is to be doubtyd that some lewed 
persons myght entre in after them, and not onely robbe 
thys howse, but also putt in daunger of theyr lives so 
many as be within. For remedye whereof we the sayde 
wardene have ordeyned and apoynted a lodging to be 
made att the ende of the Crane-howse within the bridge 
howse yarde, with a chemnye in die same lodging, and 
sufficient for two or three persons to lye in yt, to the 
entente that the sheuteman, with such persons as of 
necessitye he moste have with hem for causes requysyte 
for the tydes, may lye there drye and tarye theyie tydes 
when thaye fall in the night verey erly or late having 
besenesse to doe for the howse ; and also when thay 

i 

• No. 6019. 
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Book ii, come from theyre labour weete or at vndue tymes of the 
night to goo home to dieir houses^ may terye there^ and 
make them iyre to drye them and keepe them warme, 
of such shyppes as ys hughed of the tymber in the yerd 
and none other, and not to keepe any hospetelite or 
dwelling there att eny tyme, but at such tyme and 
tymes aforerehersed, and accords to old vse and custome ; 
that when the sheuteman be daye tyme, being not occu- 
pyed with the boats about the reds of the bridge 
workes, that then he doe all such workes within the 
bridge house yerde, and in all other places as other 
labourers doeth, and so to receyve his wages, or els not. 
And this ordinance to be alwayes kept." 

The bridge-house estates are very cKtensive, and are 
under the control of a committee of the corporation. 
In 1465, the wardens of London bridge, Peter Alford, 
and Peter Caldecot, paid on account thereof the im- 
mense sum of £731. lOv. lid. In 1533, the rental was 
£840. 9*. 3Jrf. In 1556, £1,069. Us. 6ld.; in 1624, 
£2,054. 4*. 2d. ; in 1726, £8,907. 14*. 3rf. ; but in 1819, 
the real and personal property of the bridge house 
estates had increased to £23,990. 5«. and in the next 
year to £25,805. I3s. 2d. This immense rental con- 
sisted of *' proper rents," or those arising from pre- 
mises within the city ; *' foreign rents," derived from 
places without London ; '* quit rents," and f^ lands 
purchased," or possessions formerly boiight of Ine 
crown.* 

At a common council, July 14, anno 53 Henry VIII. 
it was ordered that the seal of the bridge house should 
be changed, because the image of Thomas k Becket, 
archbishop of Canterbury, was engraved therein, and 

* Chronicles of London bridge, p. 619. 
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.a new seal to be made^ devised by Mr. Hall^ to whom chap. iir. 
.the old seal was delivered. This was occasioned by 
a proclamation^ commanding the names of the pope and 
Thomas k Becket to be put out of all books and 
monuments ; which is the reason that they are so often 
seen blotted out in old chronicles^ legends^ primers^ and 
service-books printed before those times. 

The government is vested in officers appointed by the 
city, denominated bridgemasters. The keepers of the 
bridge-house had anciently an interest in mills upon the 
river Lea, and were accustomed to repair the bridges 
at Stratford, for which reason the bridge-house arms 
are still cut on some of those bridges. 

In 1802, some old granaries in Tooley street, which 
belonged to the city, were taken down. They were 
built with chesnut. An inscription was found that 
they were begun and finished at the charge of the 
bridge-house, when Sir George Barn was lord mayor 
in 1587. 

The bridge-nouse and some adjoining premises have 
been let to government for keeping their stores. 

Opposite St. Olave's church, Tooley street, and 
adjoining Church yard alley, leading to Queen Eliza^ 
beth's free grammar school, formerly stood a spacious 
9tone building, the city residence of the priors of Lewes, 
in Sussex, whenever occasion led them to visit London 
or its vicinity on parliamentary or ecclesiastical duty. 
Strype, noticing St. 01ave*s church, says: " On the 
south side the street was sometime one great house, 
builded of stone, with arched gates, which pertained to 
the prior of Lewes, in Sussex, and was his residence 
when he came to London ; it is now a common hostery 
for travellers, and hath as sign the Walnut tree." In 
Maitland's time it became converted into a cider-cellar. 
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BOOK TL and is described as follows : '* Opposite St. Olave's 
church anciently stood a spacious stone building, the 
city mansion of the prior of Lewes, in Sussex ; the 
chapel of which, consisting of two aisles, being still 
remaining at the upper end of Walnut-tree alley ; it is 
coni^erted into a cider-cellar or warehouse, and by the 
earth's being greatly raised in this neighbourhood, it is 
at present under ground; and the gothic building, a 
little westward of the same (at present a wine vault 
belonging to the King's Head tavern), under the school 
house, a small chapel, I take to have been part of the 
said mansion-house." * 

There are two entrances to this crypt in White-horse 
court, leading from Tooley street to Southwark house, 
formerly the King's Head tavern, and prior to that the 
sign of the Walnut tree. Entering by the north en- 
trance, it is seven feet six inches long, by six feet wide, 
which leads to a large semicircular arched vault, thirty- 
nine feet three inches long, by eighteen feet wide ; on one 
side is a well, from which water is at present conveyed 
to the houses above. Towards the further end is a 
doorway, leading to another semi-circular vaulted arch, 
thirty-one feet long by thirteen feet ten inches wide ; 
from this is a passage seven feet by six feet, which leads 
to the principal apartment of this ancient building, 
the whole length of which is forty feet six inches by 
sixteen feet six inches in width. At the further end are 
two windows. This ancient apartment consists of four 
groined arches, supported on dwarf columns. From this 
is an entrance to another vault of various dimensions, 
but the length is twenty-seven feet four inches. Part 
of this vault is arched as the former, and part groined, 

* Mai Hand's London, p. 1380« 
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over ^bidb the stairt leading to the grammar school chaf^ui. 
ftue erected.* — — 

^ Oil tbsi bankftof the Thamey, Qon»iderably below the 
bridge, Cbrooerly stood the a^bot of Battle's house, and 
nearfy ad^oinhig was Battle brid|ge, so qaUed Because it 
wasntaated on the ground, and over a water^sourse. 
Sowing out of ithe Thames^ .pertaining to Battle abbey. 

Ih; Ae reign of Qiieeii[.Amiathiik parish was much 
burdened by the resort of great numbers of the inha^ 
Utants^of thepaUtinate^nGermaiiy, who fled to this 
eountry fcr prdteetion from the tyranny of their rulers. 
Great numbers of these unfortunate people came over 
to England in expectation of being sent to people 
Carolina, In 1708, five hundred rf them were brought 
kito "Ais parish,: ydbem tiiey were quartered in one 
place, imt so crowded together &dt a malignant' fever 
eniuedJ In Septembev and. October,' 1709, there were 
near oni^ thousand of them v^o were' lodged in the ware- 
hottses of Sir Cliarles Oox, contrary to the express 
desire o(^ the fnh^itants; who -in 11790 petitioned parlia- 
ment = tof havevthem removed. Sir Charles Cox gave 
thefn the'nilelter gratis for two ihonths, but on die 8tfa 
tit Febmary he ^received one hfiindi^ed guineas for rent, 
by a warrant oh the chamber.' of London, drawn by the 
comnlissioiiers' for distributing h^ majesty's bounty, oh 
eot^dition of having th'id use of these warehouses till the 
eniigf^aili cduid be sent to Ireland, i In October it was 
compiit^d that no less than bne thousand four hundred 
persohfii w^ collected: iii theiae warehouses. 
* 'Thi^e thousand had been sent ih August, at the! re-r 
quest of 'the' lord lieutenant and in Febrtiary following, 
etghtliundred mote were sent ;^ but not meeting with 

• • • 
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If. a pleasant reception^ in 1711 two hundred and tinttf* 
two families^ averaging at five each (one thousand one 
hundred and sixty) returned, and were crowded into 
ihe bridge house in this parish. Infectious disorders 
ifoon broke out, and Dr. Mead, and Mr. Ames, an 
apothecary, were called in io their assistance. Besides 
the danger arising from thence, the poor rate was 
increased by £700. from expenses incurred fay relief 
administered to them. 

In the reign of King James I. and Charles I. and IL 
a great number of the inhabitants were felt-makers and 
hatters. 

The parish of St'Olave having greatly increased in 
houses and population, as before noticed, thccoihmis-* 
sioners for erecting fifty new churches within the bills of 
mortality, purchased a site for a church and cemetery, 
consisting of a field which was walled in and called: the 
Artillery ground, wherein die train bands of Southwark 
used to exercise. It was biiilt accordingly, . and was 
consecrated June 13, 1733* The district of Horsley- 
down was appointed for its parish, and 'was established 
by an act of 6 George IL 1733. This act states that a 
site for a church had been purchased, and a new church 
built thereon, near Horsley»down ; and it enacts^ that 
the new parish should be totally independent of the 
parish of St Olave. Three thousand five hundred 
pounds were granted to buy lands for the maintenance 
of a rector, who was also to be paid £60. per annum 
by quarterly. payments, out of burial fees, for which the 
burial grounds and vaults were vested in the vestry, 
exclusive of the rector; on non-paytoent, the rector 
may distrain on the churchwardens ; the vestry to con- 
sist of the rector, and all the inhabitants renting £10. 
a year and upwards ; this provision to be in full of all 
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^tiUiea»; Easier oBerings; itnd 'oH\iet demands^ chap.iii. 
except such aarplioe fees and other perquisites as are 
allowed by.th&said act^ wd the vestry, with the con- 
sefit of the ibiAf^y should-appiOi^t;. ttJkie. f eqtory nevf^r 
tabe held til oimmt^am, fUid all licenses ^aad dispen- 
sations for that puilpose •ire; declarcid v^d.;; the inha- 
luttaiits to enjoy all the jadvantagps of the inee-school^ 
and two-*thirds. of all the. donations formerly given to 
the parish of St. Olave^ subjecti how^ver^ to an annual 
payment of £29. for the poor of the old parish» 
. The church of St. John is situated on the south ^ide of St. John's 
Fair street, in the centre of a spacious area used as a bu- *^^"^*^**- 
rial ground. It is a pUiin and inelegant building of stone ; 
the plan is a parallelogram; the basement is occupied 
by extensive burial vaults. The west front has a lintelled 
doorway covered with a cormce, above which are three 
lofty round-headed windows; the elevation is finished 
with a cornice, surmounted by a broken pediment ; the. 
raking" cornice and tympanum broken in the centre to 
mako way for the steepl^e, which is in two portions; a 
square tower, surmounted by an unsightly Huted pillar^ 
diminishing most irregularly to its capital, which is 
foi^ic; the whole is crowned with an acroterium and 
vane in the shape of a comet, ai^d has strikingly the 
^pp^^f ^nce of the chimney of a gas-light establishment. 
The flank walls have entrances, surmounted by Venetian 
windpws o£. the Ionic order, accompanied by others of 
a mean character; the elevation is finished with a cor- 
nice of great projection; the east front is in three por- 
tions; the central is a semicircular bow lighted by four 
small windows in succession; the upright is finished 
with a cornice; the wall rises above the bow in a pedi- 
ment. The interior is of a character equally mean with 
the outside ; it is not divided by pillars or arches, and 
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BOOK II. the walls ar^ finished by a dentillaled comie, cm ifAitk 
rests the ceiling, which is horizontal and panelfed. 
A gallery occupies the twO'Sactes amd west end; it rests 
on Doric colui»ns« Hie: altar occii|4es the ettstem 
bow, which is ceiled wi& ^« heaii^erical dome; 
the sofiit is ornamented widi a qboir 'Oi^ dierttbs in 
relief, and a serieis 'of panels; the altiir screen is of 
wood, painted Wliite, with Ionic pilasters and cohimns; 
over the screen h a paiiitii^ of no great merit, of 
" St John writing the Apocalypse/- by the Re'v« Bfr^ 
Peters, llie organ is situated in the western gallery. 
The pulpit is circiilar and very lofty, with a sbunding 
board of the same form, sustained on two square 
pilasters of the Ionic order : below the .pulpitare ih<b 
reading and clerk's desks; the whole being grouped 
on the south side of the middle aisle. The font is a 
circular basin of white marble on a baluster^ and is 
situated below the western gallery. 

There are several monuments in this t>hureh, but 
none particularly worthy notice. The principal is in 
the south wall ; it consists of a neat marble tablet, with 
the sword, mace, cap of maintenance, &o. to ISir 
Robert Kite, knight and alderman, who died Sept 1, 
1772, aged sixty-one. 

The length of this church is 105 fe^t, the breadth 51. 
The architect was Mr. Jam6s, of Greenwich. 

The patronage of this church, as well as that bf the 
mother church, is in the crown. It pays procurations to 
the archdeacon Is. 7 id. synodals 2«. Id. 

In Parish street is a handsome building, which for- 
merly belonged to the trained bands of Southwaric 
before-mentioned ; it is now converted into two woit^ 
houses, one for each parish. 

The parish of St George the Martyr extends from 
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lJmonati!eet,toStThoiila94-Waiifrii^/kndinnnIVM^^ <Mi»:m. 
street^ Westminster road, to St George's chnrdh m the Parish of 

Botohgh; St.George. 

' During ihe plague in 1^5^ ittie parish agreed to pay 
double poor-rates.** In 1696, the amount of the talc 
was £18.19^ 4<f. ^ 

In 1T75, there ^ene 1^503 hmsim ; in 1800, 3,ei 1 ; 
111 1811^ 4,764 ; and in 1821, 5^49, besides 394 
building. The greatindrease in the nuniber of houses' 
arose from the followtng :oireum'stance: a 'man natbed 
Hedger, who had ke|>t the Dog and Difck, and had 
acquired money, todi a lease from' the dUy^ c^ Lond(>nr 
for tweiity-one years, of a large tract of thdirla^d in St 
George's fields, much of which w^s in tbisi parish. By 
his lease he waa restrained from building on' the ground 
under a penalty ; but be immediately paid the penal^, 
and began setting up a multitude of wretched' houses^- 
many of which hardly stood to the etd of the term. His 
lease being expired, the ciiy immediately set about re- 
moving these heaps of rubbish, and hav^ let their land 
to respectable persons, who have erected some'v^ry 
handsome streets. --') 

The churcb whidi forilierly stood in this parish was of The 
ancient foundation; and pertained to the abbey of 
Bermondsey, by the gift of two benefactors, Thomas,* 
Ardene (father afid son), ih the year 1122; baring undcor- 
gone many i^paurs, and being ruinous, knd on account 
of its great age, the parishiobers appilted to parliament, 
and obtained an act to have another erected; in con- 
sequence of wliich the present edifice was begun in 1734,: 
arid completely finished in 1736. 

The architect was John Price. The expanse of tbe 

• From the parish bDoks« 
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■BOOKIL bviMkig was defrayed by a grant of six thodstod pounds^ 
by act of parliament^ in the sixth year of the reign of 
George II. A. D. 1733^ out of the funds appropriated 
for building fifty new churches in the' nueiropolir' and 
its vicinity. ; ' 

The New View of London, published in • 170S. 
describes the old church as a handsome building, the 
pillars, arches, and windows being of Gothic, and' 
having a handsome window about the middle of the 
north side of the church, whereon was painted the arms: 
of the twenty-one companies of London, who con* 
tributed to the repair of tiiis church in 1629^ with the 
names of the donors; the sums respectively given by 
them amounting in all to £156. I6s. 8d. This edifice 
was sixty-nine feet long to the altar rails, sixty feet 
wide, and thirty-five feet high. The tower, in which 
were eight bisUs, was ninety-eight fe^ high. 

The present church is in length one hundred and ten 
feet, and in breadth fifly-two. It was repaired in 1808, 
at the cost of nine thousand pounds. 
. It is situated on the east side of Bkckihan street, at 
the south-west comer, of Church street, and on the very 
' confines of the parish. The plan is a parallelogram, 
with a square tower at the west, and a chancel at the 
east end, respectively flanked by vestibules or vestries ; 
the basement being occupied by extensive catacombs, a 
superior height is given to the floor of the .church. The 
wdlls are built with a dark red * brick, With stone 
dressings; in a heavy Dutch style, ^nd the wholes 
building, - notwithstanding its size, has a tasteless as- 
pect. The west front is approached by a 'lofty flight 
of steps. -Tlie centre is faced wi^ stdtie, and bounded 
by two three-quarter columns of the Ionic order ; the 
intercolumniation occupied by a large arch resting on 
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ipiers; within the arch a doorway/ and window. * The CHAP.m. 

>mde dmBions have also' Imtelled doorways, and orer 

•them lofty round»headed wjndpw»; over the centre is 

an elliptical pediment, and above the side divisions a 

balustrade* The steeple rises from behind the centre 

of this' front; it is aitirely bmlt with stone, and consists 

of a square tower, surmounted by a second story of an 

octagon form, and crowned' by an^ octangular spire, 

finished with a ball and vane« The flanks of tlie church 

are uniform, made by a string course into two stories ; 

in the lower are six segmental arched windows, enclosed 

in stone architraves, and in the upper the like number 

of 1(^ round-headed windows, with similar dressings, 

the dados having stone panels ; the elevation is finished 

with a cornice, and the angles are rusticated. The east 

end has a chancel in the centre, which projects from' the 

main building; in the "extreme wall is a Fenetian window, 

of the Ionic order; the elevation is finished with a pedi« 

ment The interior is yery plain ^nd naked ; the ceiling 

is perfectly horizontal without relief; its face is' painted 

in distemper to imitate panelling. 'Hie chancel is sepa- 

tated from the church by an iirch, liie key-stone carved 

vritfa a shield, inscribed with the monogram I. IL Si; 

it springs firom square piers with moulded caps, sur-» 

mounted by architraves and cornices, all of which are 

painted to imitate yellow marble> and the shafts of the 

piers are made to appear to be fluted ; the ceiling is a 

semicircular vault, the soffit has three panels ; the side 

walls of the chancel are panelled. So far has the love 

of painting been extended, that a monument in marble 

has been imitated on the north wiall of the dianceL On 

the opposite side is a counterpart in marble. A gallery 

crosses the west end of the building, and occupies each 

side ; it . is sustained on square pilasters of oak. The 
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^QWlfc «rgan stands ia the. cortce of the western gaUery^ aii^ 
on eac^ ^de of it . aire additaonal galleries, for • jfte 
charity children* The; pulpit and desks are situated .in 
ione group in the centce of the church at a short. cEbitance 
from ..the. altar, rails; the former ia supported on Ibur 
octagonal colttBUttj the whole is executed in oak.; H 
has. no sounding hoard. , The fent is situated in. the 
;ioatb-wes.t aiigle of tbei dbwdh;. it is a. circular hsj^ia 
of white. marble on a pillajr of the i^ame foroij aiul is 
chastcdy ornamented. The basement story. of the tower 
forms, a porch to the churcbj and the northern a^ttached 
vesjtibule contains a staircase to ^he gallery on. that 
^de of the church; the oppositQ vestibulje ia a veistry 
room. 

There are s^eieal monumenta in this church tQ private 
bdividuals : among &b .most con«pi<Suous are two in tb^ 
south gallery* The : first is a. handiionpie dab of veined 
liiarl^le . to William Toulmin, JSsq. a magistrate and 
tdeputy lieutenant of the county of. Surrey. He. died 
March 14^ 1S26» aged seventy-One, 
• The second: is to the memory of He^ry Figeon^ Esq; 
also A magistrate and deputy lieutenant of the coupty 
of Surrey- He died November 16, 182S2, aged six^- 
sevei\ : ^ako of. hia wife' Susan, who dkd December 4, 
1820,: aged sixty. In the north aiale ia a plain tablet 
to Mc. J. Meymott, who died December. 14, 1820, aged 
forty-^nine. 

' . The advowson of the liFing is in the gift of the 
crown*. > 

In . the old church was contained the unhallowed 
remaixis of the chiel Bishop Bonner, who had for many 
years been confined in the Marshalsea, where he, died 
miserably, unpitied, and unlamented. Here also was 
interred. John. Ruahwortb, t^e author of Historical 
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Golleciions^ relating io proceedinga in parliament, (ram CHAPiin. 
1618 to 1640. 

Opposite St George's church formerly stood the Suffolk 
ma^iificent mansion built by Charles Brandon, diike of 
SuflblKj in the reign of Henry VIII. called frojQ him 
Sufiblk house> and also, the Duke's palace ; which palace 
he exchanged.'wi& King Henry VIII., and the king in 
return gave htin the Bishc^ of Norwich's house in St 
Martin'ft in the fields; on this e»;hsuige, which was 
enacted in 1h^ twenty-eighth year of the reign of 
Henry VIIL it took the name of Southwark place^ and 
a mint was established here for the king's use ; whence 
its present name. 

Kdward VI. in the second year of his reign, caxne 
from Has^ton court, and dined in this house, where 
he knighted John Yorke, one of the shertiik of London, 
and returned through the city to Westminster. 

Queen Mary gave the mansion to Nicholas Hethe, 
archbishop of York, and to his successors for ever, to 
be their inn or lodging for their repair to London, as a 
recompense fqr York house, nieiar Westmihster, which 
Kjing Henry, her father, had taken from Cardinal 
Wolsey, and the see of York. 

Archbishop Hethe sold the premises, and the pur- 
chasers pulled them down, and built on the site' many 
small cottages, on which they imposed great rents, 
** to tb^ increasing of beggars in that borough." The 
archbishop bought Norwich house, above mentioned, 
on account of its vicinity 16 the court, and left it to 
his successors. Part of it is said to have been' pulled 
down by the purchasers ; but it seems so much was 
left that Edward Brdmfield, Esq. lord mayor in 1637, 
m[ade it his residenc^e. He was owner in 1650. His 
son John was created a baronet March 20, 1661. In 

VOL. I. U 
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^oo^ "- April 1679 he is dcsdibed as of Suffolk place, Bart. 
in the marriage settlement with Joyce, only child of 
Thomas Laht, E8(|. son and heir of William Lant of 
London^ merchants This estate devolving to the Lant 
faindily, we find that in the 7th of Queen Anne, an act 
was passed for the improvement of Suffolk place, 
empowering Thomas Lant to let leases for fifty-one 
years. In 1773 it was advertised to be let as seventeen 
acres, on which were 400 houses, rental £1000 per 
annum« The entire estate was sold in ninety-eight 
lots, in 1811, the rental of the estate being £2000 per 
annum. 

The Mint. The mint continued for many years an asylum for 
debtors and swindlers, who took refuge here with their 
efiects, and set their creditors at defiance ; but this and 
similar privileges w^e entirely suppressed by parliament 
in the reign of George I. 

Kent street. Kent street is one of the most filthy avenues in the 
neighbourhood of London, though formerly the prin« 
cipal. entrance to the metropolis from Kent and the 
continent. Through this street came the triumphant 
Henry V. on his return from France, after his splendid 
victory of Agincourt. Near the south end, on the west 
side, was a small building (situated without St. George's 
bars, in Kent street), called the Loke, and was a lacar 
house, or hospital for leprous persons, dedicated to the 
Virgin, and to St. Leonard. The period of its first 
foundation is not discoverable ; yet there is reason to 
conclude it had existed long anterior to the reign of 
Edward II. inasmuch as in the foinleenth year of that 
king there is extant oti the patent roll, a writ of pro- 
tection, not very unlike the briefs of the present date, 
at which time the revenues of this hospital were insuffi* 
cient for its support. 
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This building was removed to mske way for the . new chap, ih. 
road from St George's church to die Brlcklayars'-ahns 
about twelve years ago. Near this is a small burying 
ground belonging to the parish. 

In the Kent road is the Asylum for the Deaf and ^^J^/'"' 
Dumbf a truly excellent charity. Its youthful inmates and Dumb. 
are here taught to make themselves understood^ and 
with readiness to understand othe^rs; to read^ write, 
cast accounts, &c. They are besides instructed in 
various mechanical arts, by which, in future life, they 
may obtain iheir own subsistence. This institution 
commenced about 1792. The present building was 
erected in 1807, and enlarged in 1819, so as to ac- 
commodate 200 children."*^ 

At the extent of the bounds of the borough, on the 
Kent road, is a small water^eourse, called St Thomaa- 
j^-Watering. Here the corporation of London generally 
waited to receive any procession coming to London 
from France and the continent 

Returning to the borougl^ at the south-west comer King's 
of Blackman street, in the road to the Obelisk, St ^1^^ P"* 
George's fields, is situated the King's Bench prison, a 
place of confinement for debtors, and for every one 
senteneed by the court of King's Bench to sufier im«p 
prisomnent : but those who cim purchase the liberties 
have the benefit of walking through Blackman street^ 
and a part of the borough, and in St George's fields. 

Stowe informs us, that " the courts of King's Bench 
and Chanceiry have oftentimes been removed to other 
places ; and so have likewise the gaols that serve those 
courts, as in tlie year 1304, Edward L commauded the 
courts of the King's Bench and the Exchequer, which 

* Allen's Loodoo, vol. !▼. 
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BOOK II* bad xemained seven years at York^ to be renloTed to 
(heir old place^ at London. And in the year 1387/ 
the eleventh of Richard II. Robert Tresilian^ chief 
justice^ came to the city of Coventry, and there sat the 
space of a month as justice of King's Bench, and cliBsed 
to be indicted in that court about the numb^ of two 
thousand persons of that county/' &c. 

The prison occupies an extensive area of ground ; 
it consists of one large pile of building, about 120 yards, 
long. The south, or principal front, has a pediment, 
under which is the ehapel. There are four pumps of 
spring and river water. Here are 224 rooms, or apart- 
ments, eight of which ark called state-rooms, which are 
much larger than the others. 

Within the walls are a cofiee-house and two public 
houses ; and the shops and stalls for meat, vegetables, 
and necessaries of almost every description, give the 
place the appearance of a public market; while the 
numbers of people walking aboutj or engaged in various 
amusements, dre little calculated to impress the stranger 
with an idea of distress, or even of confinement. 

The walls surrounding the prison are about 30 feel 
high, and are surmounted by thevaux defrise ; but the; 
liberties, or rules,^ as they are tailed, comprehend all 
St. George's fields, one side of Blackman street, and 
part of the borough High street, forming an area cS 
about three miles in circumference. These mles are 
usually purchasable after the following rate, by the 
{)ri80ners: five guineas for small debts; ei^t guineas 
fyr the first hundred pounds of debt, and about half 
that sum for every subsequent hundred pounds. Day- 
ru^es, of which three may be obtained in every term, 

* HUt. of Surrey, toK v. p. 10. 
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may also te purehased for 4«. 2d, the first day, and CHAP.m 
3$. HW. for tlie otberis. Each* desdription of {mrdiaaert 
ttmit give good security to the governor, or, as he is 
called, marshal. Thote who buy the first menfioted 
may take up their residence any where williin the' prcM 
cincts described ; but the day rules only authorise the 
prisoner to go out on those dayis f<nr which they are 
bought These privileges render the King's' Bench 
the most desiraUe (if such a word may be thus apjdied) 
place of incarceration for dieibtors in England; and 
hence persons so situated frequently remove themselvei 
to it by habeas carpus from the most distant prisons in 
the kingdom.* 

The tract of ground on which the above prison and 
many streets are erected. Was anciently a broad portion 
of marsh land, till the embankment of the river Thames 
rendered it tenable. That it waii known by the R6m&ns' 
is suflSoiendy authenticated by the remains bf tesselated. 
pavements, coins, bones, &c. and it might have been 
used as an mtwa, or summer camp; for it could not' 
have been any other, the situation having been too 
dainp for a residentiary station ; for even till the seven- 
teenth century, Lambeth marsh was overflowed. 

These fields have borne their share of celebrity in 
the annals of England; tiiey were very often the scenes 
of grandeur and cavalcade, and sometimes the rendez-. 
vous of rebellion and discord. It was' to this place' 
that Wat Tyler's and Jack Cade's rebels resorted to^ 

* A strict attentioB to the rales ii yery seldom enforced : a. fact 
so notorious, that when the late Lord Ellenborough, as chief justice 
of the King*s Bench, was applied to for an extension of the rules, 
his lordship very gravely replied, that he realty could perceive no 
grounds for the application, sthce to his eertafa knowledge^ the rules 
alteady extended to the East Indies ! In eases of this kind, how- 
ever, when discovery takes place, the marshal becomes answerable 
for the escape of the debtor. 
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BOOK It. oppose the royal autboriiy ; and it was here that Use 

former retired after flie arrest of their leader in Smith- 
field, and were compelled to yield to the tdle^ance they 
had violated. Here also the infatuated mob commenced. 
the riots of 1780, which threatened the existence of the 
metropolis, had they not been speedily quelled* 

These fields now form different roads ; and from St 
George's circus open communications with all the south 
and soqtb-east counties, and the continent 
Obelisk. In ^ centre is an obelisk,* ereetied in the year 1771, 
during the mayoralty, and in honour of Brass Crosby, 
Esq. who had been confined in the Tower for the con- 
scientious discharge of his magisterial duty. 

Several acts of parliament hare been passed for the 
improvement of this part of the metropolis. In 1812, 
an act was passed enabling the city to sell some de- 
tached pieces of their lands, mentioned in a schedule 
annexed to die act, and to invest the purchase money, 
and a further sum of £20,000, in the purchase of other 
land there, so as to make their premises in St George's 
fields more compact 

Of the benevolent institutions with which the metro- 
polis and its neighbouriiood abound, many are placed 
in St George's fields, a situation chosen not only for the 
fieicility it afibrds to the visits of the medical gentlemen 
and the governors, but from the circumstance of ground 
having been fcHrmeriy obtained on reasonable terms, 
and not too much encumbered with buildings at the 
time when most of them were established. 

On the south side of St. George's circus is the 

*0n the north tide is ** One mile 960 feet from Fleet street ;*^ on the 
aonth tide, ** Ereeted In xith year of the reign of King George the 
third, Mnccucxi, the Right Ilonourehle Brass Crosby, Esq. Lord 
Mayor ;*' on the east side, ** One mile 40 feet from London bridge ;** 
and on the west side, ** One mile from Palace yard, Westminster ball." 
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School for (be Indigent Blind This excellent institu- CHARIII. 

tion, adopted from the pkn of one at Liverpool^ was Blind 

founded in 1799, and wajs opened on a small scale in 

die premises belonging to the Dog and Duck, a place 

of entertainment in the latter part of the last century, 

which was suppressed by the magistracy. It was soon 

found necessary to obtain larger premises, and the city 

of London being williilg to grant a lease of about two 

acres of their land, the offer was accepted, and the 

present edifice erected in a short . space of time. The 

fixmt is neatly stuccoed^ aild the interior well fitted up* 

In this interesting institution, the most humane atten« 
tion is paid to a number of persons from the age of 
twelve, and upwards, under the unhappy circumitances 
of blindness and poverty. They matiufacture baskets, 
clothes' lines, sash cords, and various other articles, 
which are sold at the schooli where strangers are per* 
mitted (gratis) to view the progress of the pupils, and 
to examine the nature of the institution. The profit of 
the articles here manufactured for sale, in aid of the 
funds pf the establishment, is said to amount annually 
to £800 or £1,000. There are about sixty inmates 
of both sexes. 
On the south > side of the London road are the Piiiian- 

1 • . • thropic 

extensive premises of the Philanthropic Society. This lociety. 
institution was commenced in 1788, upon a plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Robert Young, and patronized by the 
duke of Leeds, and many other noble personages. It 
was formed for the prevention of crime, and the reform 
of criminal poor, by encouragement of industry, and the 
culture of good morals among those children who 
were training up to vicious courses and public plunder, 
Uie ofispring of convicted felons, &c. The society 
first opened a house at Cambridge heath. Hackney, 
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Boo*^"' but soon remoTod to St George's fields, the city faaviDg 
granted a lease oF a jneee of ground, on which spacious 
and commodious buildings, including a chapel wbidi 
cost. £9280. 9s. 9d. were immediately erected. The 
.latter was opened in Norember, 1806; it is a neat 
structure of brick, in Carpentei^s Gothip style, and is 
well attended. 

V In ihk institution upwards of two hundred children 
are rescued frpm prison, the retreats of villany, or die 
haunts, of prostitution. 

For the employment of the boys (who are appro- 
priately classed), buildings are erected, in which, under 
the direction of master workmen, various trades are 
carried on for the society's benefit ; wlule the girls are 
instructed to work at their needle, and in those house- 
hold oflBces which may render them serviceable to the 
community, and enable them to obtain an honest liyeK- 
hood. The whole number of children of both sexes, 
that have been received by the society, amounts to 
Upwards of one thousand two hundred; among whom 
were many, old in iniquity, though young in years. 

The '^ Reform " is a probationary building, in wUch 
children who have actually commenced a criminal career 
are first placed, until they appear to be sufficiently 
amended for removal to the manufactory. In the latter, 
letter-press and copper-plate printing, book-binding, 
shoe-making, tailors' work, rope-making, twine-spinning, 
&c. are the regular employments. 
Fiibmon-k At the southern termination of this parish are the 
Sooiei."*' Fishmongers' Alms-houses, consisting of three courts. 
Over the entrance is the chapel, having a turret with a 
clock. Above the arch are the company's arms. From 
an inscription in the west window of the chapel, it 
appears to have been finished in 1619. 
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Adjoining to these alms-houses, but in Newington CHAP.iif. 
parish, is a quadrangle founded by Mr. James Hulbert^ 
whose statue ornaments the centre of the court 

In the Lambeth road is the extensive pile of building Bethlem 
known as Bethlem Hospital. This institution was *»*>«P^'*'- 
removed from Moorfields (a plot of ground in the east 
of London, on which Finsbury circua is erected), the old 
building there being found in such a decayed state as to 
require rebuilding; and, after much investigation as to die 
propriety of reinstating it in its then situation, or of 
choosing a new spot, the latter was determined on ; and a 
part of the Bridge house estate in St* George's fields was 
selected for the purpose. The city of London, in 1810, 
obtained an act of parliament enabling them to grant 
eleven acres and three roods in the parish of St George the 
Martyr (abutting north on the turnpike-road from Lam« 
beih to Newington, and south on a sewer at the north 
end of the land occupied with the houses in Brook street, 
and on the turnpike-road from Westminster bridge to 
Vauxhall), to the governors of Bethlem hospital^ to 
build a new one instead of that used at present, for 
eight hundred and ninety-^ve years. On April 18, 
1812, the lord mayor laid the first stone of the new 
hospital. On the site of part of this ground was the 
Dog and Duck public houses kept by one I^edger, who 
built the number of small houses previously noticed, 
and whose conduct was such that the magistrates very 
properly closed the gardens and:house ; it was afterwards 
occupied by the blind school, but was entirely pulled 
down in 1811 to make way for the new hospital. 

The buildings occupy a considerable space ; the 
principal one shews a front five hundred and sixty-nine 
feet in extent, which consists of a centre and two 
wings : the former has a portico, raised on a flight of 

VOL. I. X 
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BOOK ir. steps, and composed of six columns of the Ionic order, 
surmounted by their entablature and a pediment, in the 
tympanum of which is a relief of the royal arms ; the 
height to the apex sixty feet. The whole is surmounted 
by an attic, above which rises (rather oddly) another 
attic, which is crowned with a plain cupola. The re- 
mainder of the central portion of the building is occu- 
pied -by apartments of the officers of the establishment 
The wings are in three stories, besides a rusticated 
basement, which shew uniformly grated windows : the 
whole building is unworthy of the advanced state of the 
arts in the present century, and may be characterized as 
a huge unsightly pile of brick and mortar, the ugliness 
of which is increased by the obtrusive display of its 
vast front ; and if the spectator were disposed to silence 
the dismal ideas which arise in beholding a structure 
like the present, the designer seems to have determined 
to prevent him. Behind the principal pile of building 
are two detached buildings for criminal lunatics ; and 
at the back of the whole are airing grounds for male 
and female lunatics and convalescent patients ; there is 
no chapel attached to the hospital. The hall contains 
the statues, by Gibber, formerly on the gates of the old 
hospital, which were repaired by Bacon in 1820.* Virtue 
has preserved an anecdote that one of them was copied 
from Oliver Cromwell's gigantic porter, who became 
insancf The basement floor of the hospital is appro- 
priated to dangerous, noisy, and uncleanly patients, who 
are not allowed sheets, but sleep on straw ; and to this 
portion is attached two keepers. The ground floor 
receives the patients on their admission, and this and 



* Vide AUen*s London, toI. iii. p. 414. 

t Britton and Pugin*s Public Buildings of London, vol. i. p, SOI. 
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the succeeding story are appropriated for curables. In ciiAiMif. 
the upper story only incurables are lodged. The base- 
ment gallery is paved with stone^ and its ceiling arched 
with brick work ; the upper galleries are floored with 
wood^ and the ceiling plated with iron. Great attention 
has been paid to the ventilation of the edifice^ and in 
cold weather the galleries are wanned by Howden*s 
patent air-stoves^ one in each wing on every floor ; but 
as the heat diminishes gradually in the upper gallery, 
there are additional fires in the dining and keeper's 
rooms of that story. 

The present building was commenced in 1812, from 
the designs and under the direction of James Lewis, 
Esq. architect. The foundation stone was laid on the 
20th of April in that year, and the building was com- 
pleted in 1815, at an expense of about £100,000, of 
which £72,819. Is. 6d, was granted by parliament at 
difierent times, and £10,229 subscribed by public 
bodies and private individuals; the corporation of 
London giving £3,000, the Bank of England, £500, 
the East India Company, the Trinity house, and the 
mercers', grocers', drapers', fishmongers', and gold- 
smiths', £210 each; the saddlers' and vintners', £105 
each; and the apothecaries' £100; the residue was 
supplied by private benefactions. 

In the Westminster road is tlie Freemasons' Charity Free- 
School. This establishment was commenced in 1789, school, 
for the support and education of female children and 
orphans of freemasons. The present commodious struc- 
ture was erected at an expense of upwards of £2,500, in 
the year 1793. It is a neat plain building, with a rustic 
basement story, which contains the kitchens, ofiSces, &c. 
The ascent to the principal entrance is by a flight of 
4stone steps from a small garden. In the front are 
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BOOK 11. statues of Faith, Hope, and Charity ; the two fonner 
ia niches on the two sides, and the latter on the top of 
the structure. These were a present to the institution^ 
in the year 1801, from Messrs. Van Spangen and Co. 

The last institution to notice is the Magdalen Hos- 
pital. This noble establishment was first projected by 
Mr. Robert Dingly, in the year 1758, for the recep- 
tion of penitent prostitutes. It was at first kept in a 
large house, formerly the London Infirmary, in Prescot 
street, Goodman's fields, and was called the Magdalen 
Hospital. The utility of this charity was so conspi- 
cuous, and it was so well supported^ that the views of 
the benefactors extended to the building an edifice more 
enlarged and convenient for the purpose ; in consequence 
of which, the spot on which the present edifrce stands 
was made choice of; and on the 28th of July, in the 
year 1769, the earl of Hertford, president, with the 
vice-president and governors, laid the first stone at the 
altar of the chapel 

This hospital consists of four brick bmldings, which 
enclose a quadrangle, with a basin in the centre. The 
chapel is an octangular edifice, erected at one of the 
back comers; and, to give the enclosed court an 
appearance of uniformity, a building of a similar front 
is placed at the opposite comer. 

The unhappy women, for whose benefit this hospital 
was erected, are received by petition ; and there is a 
distinction in the wards, according to the education or 
behaviour of the persons admitted, the inferior wards 
consisting of meaner persons, and of those degraded for 
their misbehaviour. Each person is employed in such 
kind of work as is suitable to her abilities, and has such 
part of the benefits arising from her industry as the 
committee think proper. 
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A probationary ward is instituted for the young chap, iii 
women on their admission^ and a separation of those of 
difierent descriptions and qualiiications is established. 
Each class is intrusted to its particular assistant^ and 
the whole is under the inspection of a matron. This 
separation^ useful on many accounts^ is particularly so 
to a nummx)us class of women^ who are much to be 
pitied, and to whom this charity has been very bene- 
ficial ; viz. " young women who have been seduced 
from their friends under promise of marriage, and have 
been deserted by their seducers.'' They have never 
been in public prostitution^ but fly to the Magdalen to 
avoid it Their relations, in the first moments of resent- 
ment, refuse to receive, protect^ or acknowledge them ; 
they are abandoned by the world, without character, 
without friends, without money, without resource ; and 
wretched, indeed, is their situation ! To such espe- 
cially this house of refuge opens wide its doors ; and, 
instead of being driven by despair to lay violent hands 
bn themselves, and to superadd the crime of self- 
murder to that guilt which is the cause of their distress, 
or of bdng fbrced by the strong call of hunger into 
prostitution, they find a safe and quiet retreat in this 
abode of peace and reflection. 

At the south end of Blackfriars road, and on the Surrey 
west side, near St. George's circus, is a well known 
place of entertainment, called the Surrey Theatre. It 
was originally built in the year 1782, for the display 
of equestrian and dramatic entertainments, on a plan 
similar to that which Astley was then pursuing near 
Westminster bridge, but it was intended that they should 
be conducted with greater elegance and with superior 
attractions. Mr. Charles Dibdin the elder, that '* never- 
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BOOK II. to-be-forgotten " song writer and musical composer^ 
devised the scheme for the new establishment ; and^ in 
conjunction with Mr. Davis^ a surgeon^ of Bury-street, 
St. James's^ Messrs. Grants of Piccadilly^ and Mr. 
Harbome^ of Amen-corner^ solicitor^ commenced by 
taking a lease of a plot of ground in St. George's 
fields^ from the late Colonel West^ of Charlotte street^ 
Rathbone place ; who^ when made acquainted with the 
scheme^ being himself a musical amateur^ was admitted 
as a joint speculator. The new building was begun in 
February^ in the above year^ and was opened in the 
November following, under thjB title of the ' Royal Circus 
and Equestrian Philharmonic Academy.' The per- 
formances were entirely by children; but through the 
house not being licensed, in the midst of success they 
were obliged to close it. On the 15th of March, 1783, ' 
the circus was re-opened, in the full expectation of 
obtaining a license from the Surrey magistrates at the 
next general quarter sessions, and one was accordingly 
granted. The proprietors now looked forward for ample 
remuneration, (having expended above fifteen thousand 
pounds on the house,) when Colonel West died, and 
the whole concern was in a little time thrown into a 
state of almost inextricable embarrassment. The ma- 
nagement was now thrown upon Grimaldi, a Portuguese, 
and grandfather to the present clown of Covent-garden 
theatre. 

The season of 1784 was not productive, and the 
shares having changed possessors, Delpini, the cele- 
brated buffo, was appointed manager in 1788. He 
produced a splendid spectacle towards the end of the 
season, with a real stag hunt, &c. ; but the tide of mis- 
fortune had set with such a rapid stream, that it was not 
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to be stemmed ; and the proprietors, chagrined by their CHAP.nr. 
losses, deserted their property in succession, till Lady 
West, as ground landlady, put an execution into the 
house for arrears due, and at length became, by due 
course of law, possessor of the entire concern. After- 
wards, G. A. Stevens delivered his celebrated *^ Lecture 
on Heads," and many pantomimic and local pieces were 
performed with indifferent success; among the latter may 
be noticed the " Destruction of the Bastile,'* " Death of 
General Wolfe," &c. In 1794, Mr. Hughes, at that time 
the proprietor, prevailed on the late Mr. James Jones 
to take a repairing lease from Lady West, at an annual 
rental of two hundred and ten pounds. The house was 
opened on Easter Monday, 1795, and obtained an 
enlarged portion of public favour. Mr. J. C. Cross, 
a celebrated writer of spectacles and pantomimes at 
Covent garden theatre, subsequently became a partner, 
through marrying the daughter of Mr. James Jones. 
He exerted himself strenuously for the advantage of the 
theatre, which he raised to a deserved popularity. His 
efforts were, however, checked in August, 1805, when 
the edifice was totally destroyed by conflagration. 
The property was insured to the amount of three 
thousand pounds only, which scarcely covered one 
sixth of the loss. 

The present theatre was commenced in November, 
1805, by Mr. Donaldson, from the designs of Mr. 
Cabanel, jun. at the expense of fourteen thousand five 
hundred pckunds, and opened on Easter Monday follow- 
ing. Mr. Croas continued manager, under a committee 
of trustees, for the creditors; but after his decease, 
and subsequently to the destruction of Drury lane 
theatre by fire in 1809, the house was let to Mr. 
EUiston for five years, at a rent of two thousand two 
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lations to too great an extent; and, becoming a loser, 
he relinquished the concern in March, 1814. It was 
next tenanted by Messrs. Dunn, Heywood, and Brans- 
comb, by whom the ride (which had been closed by 
EUiston) was re-opened, and equestrian performances 
again introduced. But tins failed, and the house was 
tenanted successively, by Mr. T. Dibdin, who lost 
seventeen thousand pounds; Mr. Watkins Burroughs; 
Mr. James Amherst, who took the house at a monthly 
rent of one hundred and eighty pounds ; Mr. Williams ; 
and Mr. Honeyman, the proprietor of the Surrey cofiee 
house, who retained it till the latter end of 1826. It 
is now in the possession of Mr. EUiston, who has 
succeeded in a most extraordinary manner; his per- 
formers and performances being of the first order. 

The exterior of the house is plain but neat, and the 
approaches are very convenient. The auditorium of 
the theatre, which is nearly square in form, is exceed- 
ingly spacious. The upper part of the proscenium is 
formed on the segment of an ellipsis ; it is supported by 
two gilt fluted composite columns on each side, with 
intervening stage doors and boxes. The stage do<H9 
are richly gilt. The pit measures thirty-six feet six 
inches from the orchestra to the front of the boxes, and 
contains eighteen seats, every alternate seat having a 
back. It will hold about nine hundred persons. There 
is only one full circle of boxes, which consists of five 
private boxes on either side, each containing two seats ; 
and fifteen open boxes, having three seats in each. 
The fronts are painted French white, with gold scroll 
work, and other ornaments. There are side boxes 
above the lower tier, the fronts of which are ornamented 
with gilt scroll work, in oblong compartments^ each 
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alternate division having a lyre in its centre, and the CIIAP.ilL 
intermediate ones an eagle with extended wings on a 
cup or vase. The gallery, as customary in minor 
theatres, is remarkably spacious, and will hold above a 
thousand persons. It descends to a level with the side 
boxes in the centre, but from its principal elevation, it 
is continued along both sides oVer them. The front 
decorations are the same as those on the side boxes. 
Capacious lobbies are attached both to the boxes and 
pit, and also to the gallery, with a room for refreshment 
in each. 

The ceiling springs from the four extremities of the 
front of the side galleries. The centre is painted in 
imitation of a sky, with genii on the verge and in the 
angles. At the springing points are circular tablets, on 
which also are painted dupids or genii, in various 
attitudes. A handsome chandelier depends from the 
centre, and there are smaller ones suspended from 
brackets, over the stage doors, which are continued 
round the boxes. All the lightinjg is by gas. 

The prices of admission are the same as at the other 
minor theatres, and half price is taken. The receipts 
of the house, when completely filled, amount to about 
three hundred pounds. The present rent is one 
thousand two hundred pounds per annum; the taxes 
are about three hundred pounds; and the insurance 
two hundred and ninety pounds yearly. 

Returning to the High street, and near St. George's Marshal- 
church, is the Marshalsea Prison, This is a court of P' ^ • 
law and a prison, intended at first for the determina* 
tion of causes and differences among the king's menial 
servants, and was under the control of the knight 
marshal of the royal household, and removable at 
pleasure. Stowe informs us, " that in the year 1376, 
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BOQKU. the fiftieth year of the reign of Edward III. Henry 
Percy, being marshal, kept his prisoners in the oity of 
London, where having committed one J. Pendergest^ 
of Norwich, conti'ary to the liberties of the city of 
London, the citizens, by persuasion of the Lord Fitz- 
waiter, their standard4)earer, took armour, and ran 
with great rage to the marshal's ion, broke up the 
gates, brought out the prisoner, and conveyed him 
away, intending to have burnt the stocks in the midst 
of their city, but they first sought for Sir Henry Percy, 
to have punished him. 

*^ Moreover, about the feast of Easter, next following, 
John duke of Lancaster, having caused all the whole 
navy of England to be gathered together at London, a 
certain esquire chanced to kill one of the shipmen: 
which act the other shipmen taking in ill part, they 
brought their suit into the king's court of Marshalsea, 
which th^n, as happened, saiih my author, was kept in 
Southwark ; but when they perceived that court to be too 
favourable to the murderer ; and farther that the king's 
warrant was also gotten for bis pardon, they, in great 
fiiry, ran to the house wherein the murderer was 
imprisoned, broke into it, and brought out the pri- 
soner with his fetters on his legs ; they thrust a 
knife to his heart, and stuck him as if he had beeii 
a hog. After this they tied a rope to his fetters, 
and drew him to the gallows, where, when they had 
hanged him, as though they had done a great act, they 
caused the trumpets to be sounded before them to the 
ships, and there, in great triumph, they spent the rest of 
the day." 

This court had particular cognizance of murders, and 
other ofiences committed within the king's court ; such 
as striking, which was anciently punishable by the loss 
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of the offending hand. Here also persons guilty of CiiAP.iir. 
piracies, and otlD^r oflenoes on the high seas, were 
Committed. For the latter purpose it is still continued, 
though Ihe ofietiders are tried and convicted at the Old 
Bailey, and executed at the Execution dock, Wapping. 

The court has jurisdiction twelve miles round White- 
hall (exclusive of the city of London) for actions of 
debt, damages, trespasses, &c. and subject to be 
removed to a higher court of law, when above twenty 
pounds. ' 

Mr. Howard describes the old prison as ** an irregular 
building (rather several buildings) in a spacious yard. 
There are in the whole nearly sixty rooms, and yet only 
six of them left for common side debtors. 

**Mr. Allnut, who was many years since a prisoner 
here, had, during his confinement, a large estate be- 
queathed to him. He learned sympathy by his suffer- 
ings, and left dne hundred pounds a year to release 
poor debtors from hence. Many are cleared by it every 
year.** 

Mr. Bray says, " government purchased the old 
county gaol, called the White Lion, for four thousand 
pounds, and built a new prison, fitted up in 1811, of 
which Mr. Nield gives this account : The entrance 
gate fronts the High street, near St. George's churchy 
and a small area leads to the keeper's house. Behind 
it is a brick building, the ground floor of which contains 
fourteen rooms, in a double row, and three upper stories, 
each of the same nuniber. They are about ten feet and 
a half square, eight feet and a half high, with boarded 
floors, a glazed window and fire-place in each, intended 
tor 'male debtors. Nearly adjoining to this is a detached 
building, called the tap, which has on the ground floor a 
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BOOK II. wine room and beer room. The upper story has three 
rooms for female debtors^ similar to those for men." 

At the extremity of this prison is a small court-yard 
and building for Admiralty prisoners^ and a chapel. 

Christ The parish of Christ Church was taken out of that of 

rish. St. Saviour^ and was originally part of the district called 

the Liberty of Paris Garden. The first church was 
erected at the expense of Mr. John Marshall, of South- 
wark, and finished in 1671, when he endowed it with an 
estate of sixty pounds per annum towards the support 
of the minister. The steeple and 'spire, which were one 
hundred and twenty-five feet high, were not completed 
till 1695. The church was seventy-five feet long, fifty- 
one feet broad, and twenty- six feet high. This edifice, 
in consequence of the badness of the foundations, soon 
became so ruinous, that, in 1737, Mr. Marshall's trustees 
applied to parliament for power to rebuild it, with the 
sum of two thousand five hundred pounds, which had 
accumulated in their hands from the trusty and obtained 
an act for that purpose. The present structure was 
accordingly erected. 

Church. It is situated in a spacious burial-ground, on the west 

side of Great Surrey street The plan is nearly square; 
at the west end is a square tower, flanked by lobbies. 
The walls are of brick, with stone dressings. In the 
centre of the west front is the tower, which is situated 
partly within and partly without the wall of the church ; 
the elevation of the western aspect is in three stories, 
the lower has an arched doorway, with a circular window 
over it, and the second and third stories have each 
arched windows. The walls are finished with a cornice. 
An octagon turret of wood rises above the parapet in two 
heights, the Jower forming a plinth to the other ; in four 
of the faces are dials, and the whole is finished with p 
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cupola and vane. The north and south sides of the OlfAP.m. 
chiu'ch are similar ; each contains two series of windows^ 
enclosed in rusticated frontispieces; the lower tier are 
nearly square^ with segmental arches and a doorway. 
In the upper story are six arched windows. The walls 
are finished with a modillion cornice, surmounted by a 
low parapet* The east front has a large arch in the 
centre, partly occupied by a wall, and in other parts by 
a palladian window ; on each side of this are doorways^ 
with pediments surmounted by windows of a similar 
character with the flanks. The elevation is finished 
with the continued modillion cornice and a pediment ; 
in the tympanum is a circular window. 

The interior shows an unbroken area, and in conse<* 
quence has a plain naked appearance; the walls are 
finished by a cornice, on which rests an horizontal ceil* 
ing, panelled. A gallery occupies the west, north, and 
south sides; the front is oak, panelled, and sustained 
on iron columns. The south and north sides of the gal- 
lery were erected in 1811, and the fronts are so well 
assimilated with the original western gallery, as to 
appear the work of one period. At the west end are 
two additional galleries in recesses, formed over the 
vestry and lobby, which contain seats for the charity 
children. The altar screen is very plain, it is painted 
to imitate verd antique, and is divided by antse into 
compartments, bearing the usual inscriptions, and 
crowned with an entablature and elliptical pediment; 
the pulpit and desks are grouped on the south side of 
the central aisle ; the former is hexagonal, with panelled 
fronts, it has sounding board and ogee canopy of the 
same form, resting on two Corinthian columns. The 
organ, the case of which is very plain, is placed in the 
western gallery. The font is a neat marble basin. The 
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BOOK IL great east window contains some ornamental stained 
glass^ and a painting of the descending dove ; in the side 
ones are th6 arms of the see of Winchester impaled with 
those of Bishop Motley, wlio consecrated the church 
on its erection in 1671, and the arms of Marshall. 
This church was laid open ta the street by the removal 
of a row df houses which stooki on the present pathway, 
between the years 1818 atid' 1819, and the present iron 
railing Was then erected. 

' ][n the church-yard is a plain stone to the memory 
of Thomas Wyon, Esq. chief engraver to his majesty's 
mint; died September 22, 1817, aged twenty-five. 

In this parish is a charity school for thirty boys and, 
twenty girls, maintained by feniteeription; a workhouse; 
and a neat alms-house, in Church istreet, founded about 
the yesur lYSO, by Charies Hopton, Esq. for twenty-six 
decayed housekeepers, each of whom has an upper 
and lower room, with ten pounds per annum and a 
chaldron of coals. 
Unitarian On the south Side of Stamford street is the Protestant 
c lape . Dissenters' chapel. The principal front, which projects 
a small degree before the adjacent houses, is composed 
of a hexastyle portico of the Doric order. The columns 
are of the most magnificent proportions of Grecian 
architecture and the entablature i& of a corresponding 
character; where it enters the walls of the main build- 
ing, it, is received upon anise of slight projection ; the 
whole is crowned with a peditbent ; there is but one 
Qntraiice; which has a lintelled frontispiece. The whole 
design is chaste and grand,! and it is only to be regretted 
thiitit does not occupy a more commanding situation. 
The interior; is, very plain; the pulpit is situated oppo* 
site the entrance, between two Doric columns, in a 
recess. * ITiis chapel was terected in i82U The 
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congregation assembling here are independent Dis- giiap iir. 
centers of the Unitarian persuasion. 

At the foot of Blackfriars bridge is a range of Albion- 
buildings, which formerly constituted part of the Albion "**"'*' 
mills. This extensive qonqem was set on foot by a 
company of spirited and opulent individuals, with a 
view to counteract the impositions but too frequently 
practised m the grinding of com. On the 3rd of March, 
1791, the whole building, with the exception of the 
comer wing, occupied as the house and offices of the 
superintendant, was reduced to ashes, together with 
four thousand sacks of flour which it contained. The 

« 

front remained foi many years unrepaired, but was 
subsequently formed into a rpw of handsome private 
habitations. 

On the west side of Blackfriars .road, very near the The Ro 
bridge, is the building a few years since occupied by 
the museum collected by the late Sir Ashton Lever, 
and removed hither from Leicester square, when it 
became the property of Mr. Parkinson. This curious, 
extensive, and valuable collection here experienced the 
most mortifying neglect, till, in 1806, it was finally 
dispersed by public auction, in a sale which lasted 
forty days. The premises were subsequently occupied 
by the Surrey Institution, which was established in the 
year 1807. Here some gentlemen proposed to form 
an institution on the Surrey aide of the river, on a 
plan similar to that called the Royal Institution, in 
Albemarle street It was intended to have a series, 
of lectures, an extensive library and re$^ding rooms,^ 
a cbemical laboratory and philosophical apparatus, and 
a supplementary library of books, to be taken home by 
subscribers. 

In 18^0, this valuable institution was dissolved, the 
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BOOK IT. library, &c, being sold by auction: since that time it 
has been occupied as the Rotunda wine and concert 
rooms. 
Surrey The Surrey chapel, on the east side of Blackfriars 

chapel. YQ^i^ is a large octagon building, for the use of Pro- 
testants of the Methodist persuasion, and was erected 
by friends of the worthy Rowland Hill, who here 
preaches to very crowded auditories. The structure 
is well adapted for the purpose of hearing, and is 
capable of holding nearly five thousand persons. The 
organ, by Elliot, is not more remarkable for the 
sweetness of its tone than for the extent -of its powers- 
Swan ihea- The Swan theatre was the most westerly of all the 
playhouses on Bankside, and must have stood at no 
great distance from the Surrey end of Blackfriars 
bridge. It was a large house, and flourished only a 
few years, being suppressed at the commencement of 
the civil wars, and soon afterwards demolished. 
Hoiiand*s On the site of Messrs. Pellatt and Green's extensive 
aguer. gjass-works was formerly situated an old house, called 
Holland's Leaguer. This house was originally the 
manor house belonging to the manor of Paris garden, 
which adjoins westward that of Southwark, and in- 
eluded the Clink liberty, and the parish of Christ 
Church. It was anciently part of the possessions of 
Bermondsey abbey, and was for some time, ''with a 
mill and other appurtenances," held of that monastery 
by the knights templars. On the dissolution of monastic 
establishments it came to the crown, and about the 
middle of the reign of Elizabeth was exchanged away 
to Lord Hunsdon. Subsequently it fell into the hands 
of Thomas Cure, Esq. (buried in St. Saviour's church) 
Richard Taverner, Esq. &c. About 1655, it was known 
by the name of "Holland's Leaguer." Among the 
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collection of rare plays in the British museum^ is one CHAP.fll. 
by Shackerly Marmion, called "Holland's Leaguer,'* 
from which we have some clue to the state of this place 
and neighbourhood in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

The mistress of this house is described as an old 
procuress, called Donna Hollandia, who having been 
routed from a former residence, and just escaped from 
Newgate, is made to seek for a more convenient 
place where she might carry on her profession, which 
she ultimately finds in the then untenanted and deserted 
manor house of Paris garden. 

After describing the house, which appears to have 
been moated, the rest of this tract is taken up with a 
list of the ladies of the mansion, and of its being 
beleagured or besieged by the police. 

The old mansion was taken down about the time of 
forming the road from Blackfriars bridge to the Obe- 
lisk. 
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BOOK III. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF THE HUNDREDS OP 
BRIXTON, CROYDON AND KINGSTON. 



CHAPTER I. 



SURVEY OF THE HUNDRED OF BRIXTON. 



BOOK ni. Brixton hundred was^ undoubtedly^ so denominated 
Brixton from a stone or pillar erected by one Brixi, a Saxon 
"" ^ ' proprietor in these parts^ and memorable in its time as 
one of the boundary marks of a manor in Lambeth, 
belonging to the abbey of Waltham, in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, anno 1062. How this hundred 
came to be called also AUington hundred, as it is in the 
older surveys of M orden. Speed, and Seller, does not 
appear. In the county books it is still known by the 
name of Brixton only. It is divided into two portions, 
as follows : 

THE EAST HALF HUNDRED. 

Lambeth, Rotherhithe, 

Newington, Camberwell, 

Bermondsey, Clapham, 

Streatham. 

THE WEST HALF HUNDRED. 

Battersea, Wimbledon, 

Wandsworth, Barnes, 

Putney, MortJake, 

Tooting. 
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, The earliest record extant^ in which Lambeth isr men- chap. I. 
tiotaed. w in a charter of King Edward tfie confessor, f^'^f^ of 

, , " Lambeth, 

dated 1062, confirming the several grants of the founder, 

^aad. others, to the abbey of Waltham, in Essex; and 
amongst others, '^ ]LiaiDb*hithe, with all fields, pastures, 
meadows, woods and'vyaters,.:^ereto belonging." 

. Most etymologists derive the name from lam, diri ; Etymolo- 
^and hybx or hjiSe, a haven. Dr. Ducarel difiers with ^^' 
(this explanfition of the name, and considers that it is 
derived from lamb, a lamb ; and hyb, a haven ; but that 
-emioent antiqnary. Dr. Gale^ derives it from the cir- 
cumstance of its contiguity to a Roman road, or knum, 
which is generally supposed to have terminated at the 
river at Stangate, from whence was a passage over the 
Thames. The first derivation is generally adopted. 

This patish is situated on the south side of the river Bituation. 
Thames, opposite to Westminster, and is bounded on 
the north by the same river, on the east by Ch^stchurcb, 
St* Georgie's, Newington, and Camberwell parishes ; on 
the south by Croydon parish, and on the west by 
Streatham, Clapham, and Battersea parishes. It is 
nearly eighteen miles in circumference*; in length it is Extent, 
about six miles and a half; and its greatest breadth is 
about two miles. In the Domesday survey it is said to 
contain twenty plough lands and a half. By a land scot 
levied in 16r-r> it appears to have contained 1,261 acres 
of arable land, 1,026 of pasture, 125 of meadow, 13 of 
ozier, 37 of garden ground, and 150 of wood; making in 
the whole, 2,612 acres. Its population in 1821 was as Popula 
follows: males, 25,792; females, 31,846; total, 57,638. *'''''' 
Houses, inhabited, iminhabited and building, 9919. 

By an order of council, made in March, 1825, the 
parish was divided into five districts, called St. Mary's, 
or the old church district; Waterloo, or St John's 
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BOOK III, district ; Kennington^ or St. Mark's district ; Brixton^ 
or St. Matthew's district ; and Norwood^ or St Luke's 
district. 

The advowson of the parish church of St Mary^ 
Lambeth^ together with the manor^ formerly belonged 
to the Countess Goda^ the sister of Edward the con- 
fessor. Part of the manor was given to the bishop and 
convent of Rochester^ by Eustace^ earl of Boulogne^ 
who was second husband of the countess^ reserving to 
himself the patronage of the church ;* it was taken from 
the convent by Harold ; and at his death William the 
conqueror seized it, and gave part to Odo, Bishop of 
Baieux ; but afterwards restored it with the church to 
the convent ; which grant was confirmed in almost the 
same words by William Rufus. 

In the year 1197 the bishop and church of Rochester 
granted the manor of Lambeth, with the advowson, to 
Hubert Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, and his suc- 
cessors, in exchange for the manor of Darente, and 
other premises ;f and it has been annexed to the see of 
Canterbury ever since. 

The benefice is a rectory, in the deanery of South- 
wark, archdeaconry of Surrey, and diocese of Win- 
chester : and in the liber valor of 20 Edward I. anno 
1292, it is rated at forty-five marks, besides paying a 
pension to the bishop of Rochester of £3. 6*. 8rf. ; quit 
rent to the archbishop, 2s. Id, ; synodals, 2*. Irf. ; pro- 
curations, and to the archdeacon, 7*. 7Jrf. 

Among the eminent men who have been rectors of 
this church may be enumerated, Gilbert de Glanvylle, 



Eminent 
rectors. 



* Reg. Roffen, p. 2. 

+ Rymer's Foedera, vol. i. p. 80—00, MSS. Library, Lambeth 
Palace, Cart. Mis'^ell. vol. xi. No. 17—22. 
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bishop of Rochester, and lord chief justice of £ngland; CHAP.f. 
Daniel Featley, one of the witnesses against Archbishop 
Laud, and a member of the assembly of divines; 
Edmund Gibson, bishop of London in 1723; and the 
celebrated Beilby Porteus, also bishop of the same see 
in 1779. 

Lambeth church is situated near the water side, and Church 
adjoining the archiepiscopal palace. It is of very 
ancient foundation, and is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Dr. Ducarel considers the present edifice to have been 
built in the prelacies of Archbishops Arundel and 
Chicheley, who were both great builders; but the 
windows at the east end are of the reign of Edward IV. 
(which began A. D. 1460,) at which period those large 
windows first came into fashion ; and the tower at the 
same time.* Mr. Denne, whose father was rector in 
1731, and who has bestowed great attention to the 
subject, says, that the nave of Canterbury cathedral, 
and that of the collegiate church of Maidstone, both 
built by Arundel, are so different in style and ornaments 
from that of Lambeth, as to render it improbable that it 
should have been built by that prelate ; and equally so 
to have been the work of Chicheley, who was archbishop 
from 1414 to 1443 ; because it was in a very ruinous 
state before the end of that century. He is of opinion 
that it was erected as early as the reign of Edward I. ; 
and from the bishop of Winchester's registers, it appears 
that the church was rebuilt between 1374 and 1377. 
The north and south aisles were erected about 1505, 
and the west end of the church in 1523, at the expense 
of Archbishop Warham and John Fox, archdeacon of 
Winchester. 

• Nichols* Lambeth, p. 27. 
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BOOK .111* The church is buiH of various materials ; aH except 
the tower^ covered with a casing of compo. It consists 
of a nave and aisles^ with small chapels at tlie east end^ 
and a chancel with a well proportioned tower at the south-' 
west angle. Its dimensions are as follow: lengthy 111 
feet; breadth, 53; height, 33; and the tower to the 
highest part, 87. ;In the west front of the tower, which 
is in four stories, is a large pointed window with modern 
munnions. The windows in the north and soutli sides 
are of modem workmanship, as are those in the clere- 
story. At the east end is a large pointed window. The 
interior is spacious ; the nave is divided from the aisles 
by five pointed arches resting on octagonal columns ; 
two of the arches at die west end are occupied by a 
gallery, which is continued round the nave and the 
chapels at the end of die aisles. The latter are sepa- 
rated from the chancel by a pointed arch. The pulpit 
and desks are handsome, and are grouped in the centre 
aisle; The altar-piece is plain but neat, of the Corinthian 
order. The font, which is situated at the west end oi 
the north aisle, is a marble basin on an octagonal pillar, 
with a ponderous cone suspended above. It was the 
gift of Mr. Hart, in 1704. In the western gallery is a 
very fine-toned organ, erected about the commencement 
of the last century. 

Near the roof (which is flat), on each side of the nave, 
are corbels, from which arches appear to have been 
sprung ; on each corbel is a demi-angel holding a shield. 
Those on the south side, as far as they can be ascer- 
tained, are as follows: Quarterly France and England; 
Canterbury impaling the arms of Archbishop Warham. 
On the nortli side: The instruments of the crucifixion ; 
Canterbury impaling the arms of Archbishop Morton; 
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Mowbray or Mompesson. Those diields were> proba- CHAP. T. 
bly^ intended to be commemorative of contributors to 
the fabric. 

At the bottom of the middle con^rtment of tha ThePed- 
sooth-east window is painted^ on a pane of glass. 24 
incheis by I65 the pdrtr^itof a. man walking with a pack 
on his "back^ a staff in his harid^ aiid a dog following 
him.' The idle tradition, that he gave the ground called 
JPedlar^s Acri, for leave to bury his dog in' tfacS 
church-yard, is like that of Mr. Smith, who died 1627^ 
aged 79> the great benefactor, to many counties, but lb 
&as in particular, having been a beggar followed by a 
dog. The latter probably took its rise from this pictunei 
Th^re is no obligation on the parish to repair this pane; 
though it was repaired by order of the vestry in IBIO* 
In the vestry is a drawing of the Pedlar, by Pouncey*^ 

In the churchwardens' books are the following items, 
connected with the Pedlar : ^^ 1607. Paid to the glazier 
for a pannell of glasse, for the window where the picturi^ 
of the Pedler stands, 2*. 1703. March 6. Paid Mr. 
Price for a new glass Pedler, £2." It may be a rebus on 
the name of some person ; as the figure of a Pedlar^ 
carved on a seat in Swaffham church, Suffolk, about 
which a like idle tale was handed down in the. most 
serious manner, by Sir William Dugdale and Sir Roger 
Twysden, which w$is: nothing more than a rebus of the 
name of John Chapman, who was among the benefactors 
to the rebuilding or repairu)g of that beautiful church. 

In the tower is a peal of eight bells; in 1676^ there 
Were only six, but in 1723 they were re-cast and made 
into eight. 

There are numerous monuments in this church, mai^ Mona- 
to celebrated individuals; the following are the mort "®"*^' 
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BOOR III, deserving of notice : At the west end of the nave, is a 
neat tablet to Selina Storace, the celebrated singer, who 
died August 24, 1817, aged fifty-one. On the north 
side of the nave is an elegant tablet of marble by West- 
macott, to S. Goodbehere, Esq. alderman of London, 
who died November 18, 1818, aged sixty-three. In the 
chancel are the following monuments, one of black 
and white marble to R. Scott, Esq. who died in 1631. 
In the centre is his bust, and around it are disposed 
numerous implements of war. In the north wall is a 
depressed arched table monument, the dado enriched 
with quatrefoils and shields of arms, to H. Peyntwin, 
died 1504; on the opposite side is a similar monument 
to J. Mompesson, Esq. died May 4, 1524. In this part 
of the church are handsome monuments to Archbishop 
Cornwallis, died March 19, 1783, aged seventy; and 
Archbishop Hutton, who died March 19, 1758, aged 
sixty-five. In the south aisle is a curious monument of 
free-stone, engraved similar to a brass slab, to T. Folkis, 
and A. Tydnam, 1583. At the entrance to the vestry 
on the floor is a large blue slab, almost obliterated, to 
Elias Ashmole, the celebrated antiquary and founder of 
the museum at Oxford. He was born May 23, 1617, 
and died 1692, aged seventy-six. On the tioor of the 
chancel are two engraved brass effigies, one is Thomas 
Clere, who died 1545, and is represented in plate 
armour ; the other is Katherine Howard, wife of Lord 
William Howard, son of the duke of Norfolk, who 
died April 13, 1535; she is represented in robes, upon 
which are engraved the armorial bearings of the family. 
On the same floor are slabs to the above mentioned 
archbishops, and the following possessors of the see of 
Canterbury : Thomas Tenison, who died December 14, 
1715; Richard Bancroft, who died November 2, 1610, 
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aged sixty-seven ; and in the passage leading from the chap. I. 



church to the palace^ is a slab to Archbishop Seeker, 
died August 3, 1768, aged seventy-five. 

In the. church-yard, which is small and entirely filled 
with tombs and head stones, is the table monument of 
John Tradescant, erected in 1662. The relievos with 
which it was formerly adorned* are now. almost obliterated 
by the efiects of time. This learned and eminent nji- 
turalist was a Fleming or Dutchman^ and is supposed 
to have visited England about the end of Elizabeth's 
reign, or the commencement of her successor's. About 
1629^ he was appointed gardener to Charles I. and 
soon became celebrated by his valuable museum, which 
after his decease, in 1652, became the property of 
Elias Ashmole. Here also is a monument to Admiral 
Bligh, who died December 7, 1817, aged sixty-four. 

There are several manors in this parish; that of Manors. 
Lambeth has been before slightly noticed. In the 
Domesday survey it is stated to consist of twelve caru- 
cates, and in demesne two carucates*and twelve villanes, 
and twenty-seven bordars with four carucates. In the 
time of Edward the confessor it was worth ten pounds, 
but at the period of the survey was valued at eleven 
pounds. During the commonwealth it was sold to 
Thomas Scott, and Mathew Hardy, for seven thousand 
and seventy-two pounds; but on the restoration it re- 
verted to its original owner, and has ever since remained 
attached to the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. 

The manor of Kennington was at the time of the 
Domesday survey held of the king by Teodric, his gold- 
smith, who had held it of Edward the confessor. *^ Then 
it was taxed for five hides, ^ow for one hide and three 

* Engraved in Nichols* Hist, of Lambeth. 
VOL. I 2 A 
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BOOK III, virgates. The arable land consists of two carucates 
and a half. In demesne there is one carucate and . one 
villane, and one bordar with, two carucates. There is 
one villane in gross and feur acre^ of meadow. It was 
worth and is worth thrde *pound^/*f 

King Richard I. in his first year^ 1189, granted to 
Sir Robert Percy, the custody of all his demesne lands 
in this manor. 

Edward the black prince resided here, and it is 
supposed that King Edward III. granted this manor to 
him; many of his acts being dated from Kenmngton. 

After passing through viirious han^s, Jantes. J. in his 
eighth year, settled the manors of Kennjngton ^nd 
Vauxhall, on Henry prince of Wales ; and ofa hiis. death, 
in 1612, on Prince Charles, and they have ever «ince 
been part of the estate of the princes of Wales as dukes 
of Cornwall. . s » 

The manor of Vauxhall was the property of Baldwin^ 
son of William De Redvers, or De Ripariis, fifth earl of 
Devon, and to whom the Isle of Wight had been given 
by Henry I.;+ whence he was also called De Insula. 
In this faniily the estate remained till the reign of 
Edward I. wheii Ihat king purchased the msuior and 
other possessions for twenty thousand marks. 

In the eleventh year of the reign* of Edward IIL, the 
king granted this manor to bis son Edward the black 
prince, and a few years after, viz. in 1354, the prince 
granted it to the monks of Canterbury, with a tienement 
in Lambeth. Out of this grant the monks were to allow 
forty marcs a-year for the maintenance of two priests, 
who were to officiate in a chantry chapel called after his 
name. This chapel is under the upper south cross aisle 

• Tab. xiii. t Mon. Angl. vol. ii. p. 179. 
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of the choir of the cathedral of Canterbury, Tlie CHAP.r 
chantry being suppressed by the act of the thirty- 
'8even& year of the reign of Henry VIII. the chapel 
grew: out of use^ and is walled up from the rest of the 
undercroft.* On the suppression of the monastery, 
Henry VIII. (arnio 33, ' 1542) gave this, manor, with 
that of Walworth, to the dean and chapter of Canter- 
bury, to whom it still belongs. 

At the time of the conqueror'^ survey there appears 
to have been two manors in Lambeth, one of which 
contained twelve, and the other six plough lands. TTlie 
latter vras. held by the monks of Waltham of King 
Edward the confessor, and was ifegranted to them by 
King Harold. This Mr. Lysons, with great probability, 
conjectures to have been what was afterwards called the 
manor of South Lambeth, or Stock well. The descrip- 
tion of its boundaries in the confessor's charter, and 
mention being made of the stone of Brixius as a boun- 
dary, tend to confirm his opinion. Mr. Bray says there 
can* be no doubt of Brixton causeway deriving its name 
froih this stone, and this causeway is now one of the 
boundaries of Stockwell. This manor, according to the 
Domesday survey, was the property of Earl Moreton ; 
he was'oiie of the Norman barons leagued with Odo, 
bishop of Baieux, in the unsuccessful attempt to dethrone 
King William II. It is probable that the king siezed his 
estates, but if he restored them William his son was 
certainly deprived of the Isle of Wight and all his lands 
in England by Henry I. for his insolent and perfidious 
cohduct.f That king gave the Isle of Wight to Richard 
De Redvers, earl of Devon, and it is very probable that 



* Hasted's Kent, vol. iv. p. 52-2. 
t Simeon Dunelm. x Script, c 229. 5. 
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BOOR HI. he gave him this manor also^ as he did the adjoining one 
ofVauxhall. 

On the decease of the earl of Lancaster in 1296 (who 
had acquired this estate by marriage)^ it devolved to the 
crown. To whom it was granted does not appear, but 
it was subsequiently possessed by several private persons. 
Ralph Leigh, Esq, purchased it in 1461, and by inqui- 
sition on the death of Sir John Leigh, taken 5th Novem- 
ber, in the fifteenth year of the reign of Henry VIII. 
1523, it appears that he died 27 th August preceding, 
seized of a very considerable estate in this county; of 
the manor of Stockwell four hundred acres of land, nine 
of meadow, fifty-eight of pasture, and forty of wood ; in 
Stockwell, and the manor of Levehurst, one messuage, 
one hundred acres of land, eight acres of meadow, fifty-six 
of pasture, and thirty of wood ; in Lambeth deane, in the 
parish of Lambeth, twenty acres of land, four of meadow, 
sixteen of pasture, six of wood, and of one messuage; 
thirty acres of land, three of meadow, twelve of pasture, 
and three of wood in Lambeth; lands in Walworth, 
Newington, and several other parts of the county to a 
considerable extent. In 1547 John Leigh conveyed 
this manor to King Henry VII. Queen Mary granted 
it to Anthony Brown, Viscount Montague ; but in the 
reign of William III. it belonged to the family of 
Thornicroft. It is now the property of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lambert. 

The manor of Lambeth Wyke, alias Wye Court, is an 
estate, adjoining to Brixton causeway, belonging to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, having been included in the 
exchange with the church of Rochester mentioned before, 
and is granted out on lease for lives, or a term of years. 
It consists of the large mansion called Loughborough 
house (formerly Rushcroft) and garden, and about two 
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hundred and thirty-four acres of land. The lease is the CHAP.L 
property of Lord Holland. 

The manor of Levehurst appears to have been in 
Stockwell> or Lambeth deane^ but there is now no 
trace remaining of it. It is mentioned as early as 
the eighteenth year of the reign of Edward I. when P. 
Bernardini, citizen of London^ had a grant of free 
warren in his manor of "Lefhurst," in the parish of 
Lambeth. In this parish also were three small manors 
now unknown^ called Boddileys^ Upgrove, and Scorletts. 

Of the original palace of Lambeth there is no account Lambeth 
or description; there is every reason to suppose that 
it occupied the present site; and some parts of the 
building now standing are evidently of great antiquity, 
though it is pertain that no part of the Saxon fabric of 
the Countess Goda is still subsisting. Dr. Ducarel was 
of opinion, that it might be little better than a common 
dwelling; but as it was the place of residence of a 
king's sister, it is most probable that it was an habita- 
tion suitable to a person of her elevated rank. Whether 
this was the building, which is said to have been re- 
paired afterwards by Archbishops Langton and Hubert, 
is unknown. Archbishop Boniface is generally reputed 
the founder of the present edifice, as he obtained a bull 
from Pope Urban IV. to repair the houses at Lamhie, 
or to build new ones. It was subsequently much en- 
larged by his successors, particularly Archbishop Chiche- 
ley, who built a large portion of the Lollards' tower and 
great hall ; Archbishop Morton, who built the present 
noble gatehouse about 1490 ; and Archbishop Bancroft, 
who founded the library. In the time of the common- 
wealth, Scott and Hardynge, who had purchased the 
house and manor of Lambeth, pulled down the great 
hall and turned the chapel into a dancing room. On 
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BOOR III. the restoration^ Archbishop Jux6n rebuilt the great hall 
and many improvenients have been since gradually 
made^ to render the house more suitable to the domestic 
comforts of die present age. The present archlnshop 
has commenced a thorough and judicious repair of the 
entire edifice^ under the direction of E. Blore^ Esq. 

Among the remarkable occurrences connected with this 
celebrated edifice may be noticed the following : 

A. D. 1345. In the nineteenth year of the reign of 
Edward III. John de Montfort^ duke of Brittany^ did 
homage to the king in Lambeth palace. 

In 1381, dttring the insurrection of Wat Tyler, the 
rel)els not only beheaded Archbishop Sudbury, then 
high chancellor, but a party plundered this palace, 
and burnt most of the goods, books, registers, and 
remembrances of chancery. The author of an ancient 
chronicle, i^peaking of the manner in which the mob 
Vented their fury on this occasion, says, ''Ad manerium 
suum de Lamhith desCendentes, libros, vestes, mappas, 
et plura alia inibi relicta igne combusserunt, dolia 
vino referta confregerunt et haiiserunt." Sudbury's 
register book fortunately escaped the devastation, and is 
still at LaMbeth palace. 

The damages done by this lawless banditti were 
repaii^ed in a great measure by Arundel and Chicheley ; 
but much was left for their successors to do, as may 
be reasonably concluded from the sums of money 
expended by Morton and Warham. The latter in 
particular is said id have laid out thirty thousand pounds 
(a prodigious sum in those days) in repairing and 
beautifying the archiepiscopal palaces, of which Lam- 
beth, there is little doubt (though not expressly men- 
tioned), was the principal. 
'• Queen Mary* is said to have completely fnmished 
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Lambeth palace for the reception of Cardinal Pole at cilAP. L 
her own expense, and to have frequently hcwiopred him 
with their company. 

Queen^Elizabeth was a frequent Tisitant to Archbishop 
Parker ; and the confidence she reposed in that jwelate 
induced her to employ him iii many affairs of great trust. 
On his first promotion to the archiepiscopal see^ she 
committed to him in free custody the deprived bishops 
Tonstal and Thirlby, the one bishop of Durham, tlie 
other of Ely, whom to his great credit he entertained 
most kindly. 'These were both learned and excellent 
men, who, although they conscientiously adhered to 
the old religion, were of mild and tolerant principles. 
Tonstal survived his cortfinement but about four months, 
and dying November 8, 1559, aged eighty-three, was 
buried in Lambeth church. Thirlby was the arch- 
bishop's guest upwards of ten years, and was buried 
near Bishop Tonstal. Besides the above, was consigned 
to his keeping Dr. Boxal, late secretary to Queen 
Mary. 

Lambeth palace became the first object of popular 
fury during the civil war. Archbishop Laud had 
always been disliked by the Puritans, and was grown 
particularly obnoxious, from having advised the king 
to dissolve the parliament. On the 9th of May, 1641, 
a paper, said to have been written by John Lilbourne, 
was stuck up at tlie Old Change, to excite the appren* 
tices to rise and attack the palace of Lambeth. The 
archbishop had notice of their intention, and fortified 
his house as well as he could. On the 11th, at 
midnight, it was beset by about five hundred men, who 
continued there two hours, but did no other mischief 
than breaking a few windows.* Whitlock says they 

* Vide the author's Hist, of Lambeth, p. 236. 
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BOOK iir. set at liberty some prisoners. Some of the ringleaders 
were apprehended^ and one of them was executed for 
high treason. 

In 1642, an order was made by the house of commons, 
that some of their members should receive the arch- 
bishop's rents, and apply them to the use of the com- 
monwealth. On the 8th of November, Captain Brown, 
with- a party of soldiers, entered Lambeth house, to keep 
it for the parliament. Soon after the house of commons 
voted that it should be made a prison, and that Dr. 
Layton, or Leighton, who had been severely punished by 
the high commission court, should be appointed the 
keeper. At first, some of the archbishop's servants were 
suffered to continue there ; but upon a petition of Dr. 
Leighton's, stating that they made his prisoners unruly, 
they were removed.* The furniture was sold, and the 
wood and coal reserved for the soldiers. The arch- 
bishop complained that he was not indulged with any of 
it for his own use at the tower. 

Amongst the prisoners confined at Lambeth house 
during the civil wars were the earls of Chesterfield and 
Derby, and Sir Thomas Armstrong, who was afterwards 
executed for being concerned in the duke of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion.+ 

Lambeth house was put up to sale in 1648, and 
purchased, with the manor, as before noticed, by 
Thomas Scott and Mathew Hardy ..*|: The former was 
secretary of state to the protector, and one of the 
persons who sat on the trial of Charles I. for which he 
wasexcuted at Charing cross in 1660. 

Lambeth house has at various times proved an asylum 

* Perfect Diurnal, December 27, 1648. 
f Biographia Britannica. 
X a. S4 Car. pt. 2. No. 1, 
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for learned foreigners, who have been obliged to fly froui chap. I. 
the intolerant spirit of their own countryraen. Here the 
early^jeformeiis. Martyr and Bucer, found a safe retreat ; 
and here Uie learned Anthonio, archbishop of Spalatro, 
9?a$ entertained by Archbishop Abbot The celebrated 
diA^ ^of Ormond, then Lord Thurles, was educated 
unii§|*.;&e care of the same prelate, by command of 
^hm^'h' ^The ' archbishop, who thought it a very 
|iilf^a«emable task, imposed upon him, is said to have 
k^n very negligent of his charge. 

In 1776 the palace at Lambeth was determined to be 
extra^pa^ochial by a suit in the common pleas. 

In surveying the different parts of this extensive pile. Survey of 
their .{Connexion will be best underMx>od by describing 
them agreeably to local situation* 

. Crossing the great hall from the first court yard, we Library'* 
ascend the principal staircase; on the top of which, a 
door QA the left leads to the library. This occupies 
the foiir galleries over the cloisters, making a small 
quadrangle ; a form very advantageously adapted to 
jsuclr a purpose. It is said by Aubrey to have been 
founded by Archbishop Sheldon ; but that prelate could 
only have restored it, or probably might have been the 
first to arrange the books after their dispersion ; as in 
the will of his predecessor. Abbot, it is expressly men- 
tioned to have been founded by Archbishop Bancroft 

The whole number of printed books deposited in the 
Lambeth library, at the present time, is estimated at 
upwards of twenty-five thousand volumes. They ai*e, as 
might be expected, chiefly of a description suitable to 
the studies of the learned possessor. Around the 
walls of the library are disposed the following por- 
traits: Archbishop Bancroft, 1604; a copy of Holbein*s 
portrait of Archbishop Warham ; Fox, bishop of 

VOL. I. 2 b 
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BOOK in. Winchester ; P. Du Moulin, a learned divine ; and Dr. 
Wilkins, formerly librarian. In the window, in stained 
glass, are the arms of King Philip of Spain, and Arch- 
bishops Bancroft and Laud; and curious portraits of 
Archbishop Chicheley and St Augustine; the for- 
mer is evidently a genuine likeness. Round the heap 
is the mutilated motto ^'nosce te ipsum," which be- 
longed to Archbishop Cranmer, and was improperly 
placed here by a glazier in Archbishop Herring's time; 
lliis portrait has formerly been very brilliant ; but the 
colours are at present much faded. 

The figure of St Augustine adjoins the above, and is 
merely imaginary. 

The library of manuscripts is situated over the west 
side of that containing the printed books, and is divided 
into two parts; the first of which contains the registers 
and archives of the see of Canterbury, the second the 
MSS. of a miscellaneous nature. The registers relate 
to a vast variety of subjects. The oldest at present de- 
posited in the library at Lambeth is that of Archbishop 
Peckham, which begins in June, 1279. These registers 
were anciently kept in the priory of St. Gregory, at 
Canterbury ; but after their removal to Lambeth, ac- 
quired the name of Lambeth registers. 
Guard The guard chamber runs parallel with the west side of 

e am r. ^^ library, and is a large apartment, fifty-six feet in 
length by twenty-seven in width. The roof is of timber, 
and pointed with uprights. It is called the guard 
chamber from having formerly contained the armour 
and arms appropriated to the defence oi the palace. 
By whom these were originally purchased does not 
appear, but they seem to have regularly passed from 
one archbishop to another. 

llie guard chamber, the ancient repository for these 
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arms, is mentioned in records of considerable antiquity, chap. r. 



:ahd there is little doubt the present building is intended, 
nvfaich has every appearance of great age. In the steward's 
account of the 3rd of Henry VI. A. D. 1424, it is expressly 
mentbned under the name of camera armigerorum. 

Over the chimney is a fine full-length portrait of 
Henry prince of Wales,' son of James I. 

The presence-chamber is an ancient room, thirty feet Presence 
by nineteen, so called in imitation of the like apartments ^ "^ '- 
in royal palaces. 

The precise time of the erection of this part of the 
palace is not known. Archbishop Parker describes it 
in his will, '' In cubiculo illo quod ministri regii 
vacant presentia.^* And earlier in the time of the 
same prelate, viz. March 10, 1559, it is said, '^In a 
certain inner chamber within the manor of the arch* 
bishop at Lambith, called the Chamber of Presence, 
the archbishop committed to Nicholas bishop of Linc^n, 
the ordination' of such as were approved by his ex- 
.aminiers. Then were ordained one hundred and twenty 
deacons, thirty-seven priests ; and sevea took deacon3' 
and priests' orders together." 

This room is at present only remarkable for the 
stained glass in the windows. Two of these contain 
portraits of St Jerome and St Gregory. 

The great dining-room measures thirty-eight feet DlniDf 
three inches by nineteen feet six inches. It contains a 
series of portraitis of all the archbishops of Canterbury 
from Laud to Comwallis, in the following order:— 
Archbishop Laud, by Vandyke; Juxon, from a good 
original at Longleat ; Sheldon ; Sancroft ; Tillotson ; 
Tennison, by Simon Dubois; Wake; Potter; Herring, 
by Hogarth; Hutton, by Hudson; Seeker, by Rey- 
nolds ; and Comwallis, by Dance. 
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BOOK HL The old drawing-room was formerly distinguished by 
Drawing |})^ name of the velvet-room^ from its being hung widi 

room* ,11 T. •!<• 

purple and red velvet It measures eighteen feet ten 
inches bv nineteen feet ten inches: but neither its 
decorations nor furniture are at present any way re- 
markable. 

The magnificent new drawing and dressing-rooms 
were built by Archbishop Comwallis in 1769^ and are 
very noble apartments. Th^ former measures thirty- 
three feet by twenty-two ; the latter^ sixteen by four- 
teen. Both these rooms are elegantly though plainly 
fitted up, and are highly recommended by their fine 
proportions. 
Gallery. From the old drawing-room is the entrance to the 
gallery, the building of which, is traditionally ascribed 
to Cardinal Pole, and probably with truth, as the istyle 
of architecture is evidently of that period. It runs 
parallel with the eastern end of the chapel, termiiuiting 
the range of apartments on the south side of the palace, 
aod claims particular notice for the fine collection of 
portraits of primates and prelates widi which it is deco- 
rated. Cardinal Pole, a very fine portrait; Archbishop 
Arundel (temp. Hen. IV.), a copy fi*om a very valuable 
apd unique portrait of that prelate preserved in the 
Penshurst collection ; William Warham, a very fine 
original, painted by Hans Holbein, and presented by 
him to that prels^e, together with a head of his friend 
JSrasmus ; Archbishop Parker, an original, painted in 
1572; in all probability, by Richard Lyne, an artist of 
jgreat merit, retained by the archbidbop on his esta- 
blishment, under whom he jointly practised the arts of 
painting and engraving; Martin Luther, a small head 
on board ;. portraits of Cranmer, Whitgift, and Grindal; 
and an imaginary head of St. Dunsfan ; Archbishop 
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Abbot, a fine picture, bearing the date of 1610; a chap. 



curious portrait of Archbishop Chicheley, painted on 
panel. 

The modem portraits consist of full-lengths, the 
size of life, of the following persons : — Gilbert Burnet, 
bishop of Sarum; Bishop Hough, of Oxford, after- 
wards of Worcester, date 1690; Uoyd (16)9), the 
predecessor of Bishop Hough in the sees of Lichfield 
and Worcester, and one of the seven prelates com- 
mitted to the Tower by the despotic and infatufited 
James H. ; Patrick, bishop of Ely, 1691 ; Bishpp 
Thomas, of Winchester (1761), and Terrick of London, 
two good portraits, by Dance; Dr. Benjamin Hoadly^ 
bishop of Winchester, the production of his wife, Mrs. 
Sarah Hoadly; Moore, bishop of Ely, 1707; Dr. 
Fleetwood, 1714; Dr. Gooch, 1750; and Dr. Mawson> 
1754 : all bishops of the same see» Dr. Pearce, bishop 
of Bangor, and a large full-length of Charles L a copy 
from Vandyke. A singular portrait of Catherine Parr 
has found a place here; not without just claim, ob- 
serves Mr. Pennant, it being reasonable to suppose, but 
for the death of her tyrant, she would have been de- 
voted to the stake for the favour she bore to the re- 
formed religion. The windows of this apartment are 
enriched with beautiful stained glass, containing the 
arms of many of the primates. 

Returning from the gallery to the dining-room, a Vestry. 
small door leads to the vestry, which contains the fol- 
lowing pictures: — ^A small piece uniramed, represent- 
ing an emaciated figure in bed, a cap nearly drawn 
over his eyes, apparently dead ; said to be Archbishop 
Juxon after his decease ; an ancient painting on board, 
with a man and woman (three-quarter lengths)^ de- 
scribed as Martin Luther and his wife ; a curious 
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BOOK ni. portrait on boards of Cardinal Pole ; Dr. Whiclicote, 
Provost of King^s College; Mr. L. E. Dupin, the 
writer on Ecclesiastical Hist6ry ; and Williams^ bishop 
of Chichester; a young man in a clerical habit^ or 
Tather that of a student, supposed to be Archbishop 
Sancroft, when young, 1650; Archbishop Tillotsori^ 
1694 ; Bishop Evans, of Bangor, afterwards of Meatfa, 
1707 ; Gardiner, bishop of Lincoln^ 1694 ; and a copy 
from Holbein of Archbishop Warham. 
Chapel. From the vestry is the entrance to the chapel which 

adjoins the cloisters, of which it forms the northern 
side^ and is bounded on the west by the Lollards' 
tower^ on the south by the gardens, and on the east by 
the long gallery and other parts of the palace. 

It consists of a body, measuring seventy-two feet in 
lengthy in breadth twenty-five feet, and in height thirty 
feet, but divided into two^ an inner and outer chapel^ 
by a handsome carved screen. On each side are three 
lancet-shaped windows, which bear a near resemblance 
to those in the choir of the Temple church, London^ 
which was built in the thirteenth century ; and a larger 
one at the east and west ends. The western window is 
divided into five lights, the others into three. In the 
midst of the former, which is partly walled up, is a 
beautiful little gothic shrine, or niche, supported by an 
angel holding a shield of arms. The chapel has a flat 
panelled ceiling, painted in compartments, and the 
pavement is composed of squares of black and white 
marble laid checkerwise. 

This sacred edifice having been totally despoiled and 
desecrated during the time that Lambeth palace was 
possessed by Colonel Scott, the present elegant wain- 
scoting and fittings-up were most probably owing to 
the munificence of Juxon. They consist of a handsome 
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range of pews or stalls on each side for the officers chap, l 
of the archbishbp^s household^ with seats beneath for 
the inferior domestics; the screen which divides the 
two chapels ; the altar-piece ; a gallery beneath the west 
window^ containing a sort of reading-desk in fronts but 
from its situation apparently built for an organ-loft ; the 
pulpit^ and some other decorations. 

Most of these parts are very beautifully carved ; the 
screen is elaborately so, as well as the archbishop's 
seat or stall, which adjoins the inner side of it, and is 
handsomely furnished. 

The altar-piece is of the Corinthian order, painted of 
a stone colour (as are all the other parts of the chapel), 
and gilded. The floor, which is raised a step for the 
communion-table, is railed in, and neatly carpeted, and 
above are the words '* sursum oorda.'* On the south 
side is a plain movable pulpit, and immediately op- 
posite, over the vestry room, a box with crimson cur- 
tains, &c. in which his grace's family attend divine 
service. 

There is no account or appearance of interments, 
except that of Archbishop Parker. He died in 1575, 
aged seventy-two, and desired by his will to lie here. 
His body, by his request, was buried at the upper end 
of this chapel, against the communion-table on the 
mmth side, under a monument of hif" own erecting, and 
placed by his direction against that part of the chapel 
where he used to pray, with a Latin inscription, com- 
posed by his old friend Dr. Walter Haddon. The 
spot where this prelate's body now rests is marked by 
the following notice, cut in a stone of the pavement 
immediately before the communion rails : — " Corpus 
MATTHiE.r Archiepiscopi tandem hic qviescit." 

The ancient monument, which originally stood near 
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BOOK iif. this spot, is at present placed in a comer of the vesti- 
bulum, against the wall. It is a plain altar-tomb of 
grey marble^ aiid hajs at one end a small brasii plate 
with a Latin inscription, written and placed there by 
Archbishop Sancroft. 

Post-room. The post-^room (so denominated from a large post or 
pillar In the centre of it,; which supports the roof) is a 
part of the building called the Lollards* tower, and 
forms a sort of vestibulivn, or western entrance to the 
chapel. It is lighted on the. west sidef by three low 
pointed windows, which open on the; Thames. Oppo- 
site to these is the doorway; of the chapel, a large 
circular stxme arch, encl6sing two pointed ones, and 
surmounted by the arms of Archbishop Laud; To 
what purpose the post-room pnginally seryed, at is 
difficult to say, other than as an avenue to the chapel. 
The fiat-panelled ceiling of this ropm is ornamented at 
the intersections with a variety of grotesque forms, 
angels bearing shields of arms, scrolls^ &c« One head 
is particularly remarkable, the face being an exact re- 
semblance to that of Henry VIII. Whether this was 
the result of accident or design, it is not easy to deter- 
mine ; if the latter, it may serve to mark the date of the 
ceiling's erection. 

Lollards* The LoUards' tower (besides the apartments above 
described) contain|^ various other rooms, now chiefly 
appropriated to domestic purposes. It is a large pile 
of stone building, and is thought to have derived its 
name from a little prison at the top of it, used anciently 
for confining the religious sect called Lollards. This 
portion of the palace was erected by Archbishop 
Chicheley, and cost in the whole £278. 2*. lljrf. 

LoliarHs' A small pointed door on the south side of the post- 

pr son. rQom leads to the Lollards' prison, the place were these 
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unhappy persons are supposed to have been confined, chap.l 
The ascent to this room is by a small spiral stone 
staircase; the steps of Tvhich are much decayed. It is 
entered by a little pointed stone door-way, barely 
sufficient for one person to pass at a time, which door- 
way has an inner and outer door of strong oak/ thickly 
studded with iron, and fastenings to correspond. Tlie 
first ttiing that arrests the attention' on entering, is> the 
large iron rings fastened to the wainscot which lines the 
walls. There are* ei^t of thesfe- rings still firmly fixed> 
and about breast-ygb, in this brder: three on the souA 
sidCj four on the west side> and onis on the north side. 
The wainscot, the ceiling, and erery part of this cham* 
ber, is entirely lined with oak near an inch and a half 
in thickne^sr ' The enli'ance doorway o( this^ room is 
five feet and a half' high, twenty^one inches wide, and 
one foot seven inches deep: the oaken doors are three 
inches and a hdlf thick. The prison itself is twelve feet 
long,^nine fi$0t wide, and eight feet high- The windows 
B^0 two feet four inches high> and one foot two inches 
wide, withinside ; and about half the dimensions on the 
outside. It has two very small windows, narrowing 
outwa^d^, one to the west, the other to the north. A 
sidatt'diimney is on the north part, and up(Mi the sides 
are various scratches^ half sentences; initials, and in 
one or two places a- crucifidt> cut out with a knife, or 
some- other shaip instrument^ by the pd*isoners who are 
aupposied to have been cdtifined hef a* The letters are 
aU^n^the old English character, and in general made 
sd^rodely as not easily to be deciphered. 

By a small door opposite the entrance to the 



• Aptian'and view of this prison is engraved in the author's. 
ffivittJhy of Lambeth, p. 217. 
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BOOK nr. Lollards' prison is a way to the leads of the chapel, 
which aiford a very fine prospect of the palace, park, 
gardens, &c. At the top of this tower is fixed the 
chapel bell. 

The exterior of Lollards' tower, when viewed from 
the Thames, has a very fine venerable appearance, and 
is the only part of the palace remaining that is built 
entirely of stone. It consists of a large tower, and a 
smaller square projection on the south side, somewhat 
receding from it : the whole building is five stories high. 
The larger tower has in front a number of fine windows, 
which give light to the several apartments it contains : 
the smaller one, at the top of which is the prison, is 
plainer and more massive in its appearance. Between 
the two windows of the third story of the former is a 
beautiful niche, in which originally stood a statue of 
Thomas k Becket, the sculpture of the upper part of 
which is still fresh and sharp. The lower stories of 
these towers are now used as cellars. The whole is 
finely shaded by the venerable trees of what is called 
the « Bishop's Walk." 
The clois- The cloisters stand on the south side of the chapel, 
*®''^ their north side being bounded by the great hall, and 

their eastern and western sides by the guard-chamber 
and the Lollards' tower. They include an area but of 
small dimensions, and are apparently of modem con- 
struction, that is to say, not much older than the library 
which they support (1610). Their sides are plain, and 
the ceiling flat, composed of common laths and plaster. ' 
They serve as avenues to the various parts of the 
palace. 
Ancient The entrance to the crypt, or under-chapel, is from 

*'^^^** the north-east comer of the cloisters. This is generally 
thought to be the oldest part of the palace. It consists 
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of a series of strong stone arches^ supported in the chap. f. 

centre by a short massive colamn^ and is thirty-six feet 

long by twenty-four wide : the height of the roof from 

the ground is about ten feet. These vaidts are now 

converted into cellars^ but might possibly be once used 

for divine worship^ as there is a second entrance to 

them from the north side of the cloisters. At one end 

are the remains of a buildings supposed to have been of 

late years a bakehouse or kitchen. 

The steward's parlour, or great parlour as it was steward»s 
formerly called, is situated in this part of the palace : P*'"^®"''* 
it is a fine noble room, as old as the time of Archbishop 
Cranmer,* whose motto, " nosce tb ipsum," is painted 
in various parts of the large bow window, together with 
the royal arms of England. 

Returning along the eastern side of the cloister, we Great hall. 
next arrive at the great hall. Mention of the ' hall 
occurs in the oldest steward's account extant ;t and 
9uch an apartment was, no doubt, an appendage to the 
palace from its first foundation ; but when or by whom 
originally built does not appear. It was repaired or 
re-founded by Chicheley. In the year 1570 and 1571, 
Archbishop Parker *' covered the great hall of Lambeth 
with shingles ;" and its name appears in other accounts 
of a subsequent date. This ancient building (as before 
noticed) was destroyed by Scott, one of the regicides, 
in the year 1648. 

The. present hall stands precisely on the site of the 
old one. It was ordered by its founder. Archbishop 

* Ccenaculum inferius (hodie dictam, the great parlour) apud 
Lambeth conatmxit. Note MS. in Antiquities of Britain, Archbishop 
Cranmer. 

t Computus 16 Edward II. (1S21), in the time of Archbishop 
Reynolds. (Steward, Thomas Byssuche.) 
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BQQ^ ^^^' Juxon^ to be built to resemble the ancient model as 
nearly as possible, and cost £10,500 ; nor could all the 
persuasions of men versed in liteFature* and . of his 
friends, ^induce him to rebuild it in the modem way, 
and unite it to. the library, though it would *ha¥e cost 
less- money.* It was not finished. at the time •of his 
decease; but he left ^the following {provision in his will: 
^^If 'I happen to die .before the hall at Lambeth be 
finished, my executor to be at the charge of finishing 
it according to the model made of.it, if my.^successor 
shall give leave." This munificent {N^late -sat -in the 
see only two years and nine months, and laid out in 
repairs £14,847. ^s. lOd. 

The architecture of this magnificent fabric is of the 
mixed kind, as well as the ornaments, though the whole 
is intended as an imitation of the Gothic style. The 
walls are chiefly built of a fine red brick, and are sup* 
ported by stone buttresses edged and cof)ed with stone, 
which do not terminate in ^pinnacles ; in the ceptreof the 
roof rises a lofty and elegant lantern, ait 'the tc^ of 
which are the arms of the see of Canterbury impaled 
with those of Juxon, and ^lurmounted by the axehiepis 
copal mitre. 

The interior measures in. length ninety-three .feet^: in 
breadth thirty-eight, and in; hei^t upwards of fifty 
feet. The depth of the great bay-window at the north- 
west end is seven feet four inches, and it reaches in 
height from the floor to the edge of the roof. The 
whole of the inside is profusely ornamented; the roof 
in particular is constnicted with much labour, and, 
considering it was built in an age when such things 
were not usual, may be called a fine piece of workman- 

• Aubrey's History of Surrey, vol. ?. p. 873. 
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ship. It is entirely composed of oak^ on many parts of chap. i. 
which are carved the arms of Juxon ; on others Juxon 
impaled with the see of Canterbury, or the arms of 
Canterbury. only ; and other .pairts a mitre between four 
negroes* beads. 

At the upper end, above ihe archbishop's seat, in 
the large north window, the .same arms are again seen 
in st^in^d glass.; they fure likewise carved over the hall 
door, with the 4ate mdclxiii. ; and at the lower end is 
a scre^p of the Ionic order, on the top of which is the 
founder's crest, a negro head crowned. The whole hall 
is wainscoted. to a, .considerable height, and the floor is 
handsomely p^ved. 

Two of the great oak tables have upon them the 
date 1664, and therefore were made at the charge of 
Archbishop Sheldon : the lowest on the east side is a 
shovelboard table. 

The '* Great Gate " is enumerated among the build- Great gate, 
ings of the palace in the steward's accounts, 15 Edward 
II. Cardinal Mprton rebuilt .it about the year 1490, 
in the manner we at present ^ee it. This is perhaps 
the most magnificent building of the kind now ^remain- 
ing, not for the elegance of its workmanship^ but for its ' 
vast size and height It consists of two immense square 
towers, with a spacious gateway and postern, in the 
centre ; the whole embattled and built of fine red briek, 
with stipne dre^jsings. The arch of the gateway is 
pointed, ;and the roof beautifully groined. Above is a 
noble room, called the ** Record room^'* wherein the 
archives of the see of Canterbury are deposited. 

The park and gardens belonging to Lambeth palace Gaidens. 
are laid out with great taste. ITiey now contain 
at least, eighteen acres. Of this ^number the kitchen 
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BOOK III, garden occupies, between three or four acres^ and has 
been walled in at a great expense. 

The best point to commence a survey of St Mary's 
district is at Westminster bridge^ and the. first object 
requiring notice is a street called Stangate. Here anti 
.quaries generally agree a Roman road crossed the 
river. The WatUng street from Kent has been sup- 
posed to have ended at St Mary Overie*s dock^ whence 
there was a passage over the river to Dowgate^ where 
the Watling street was continued; and to the west 
of St Saviour^s . church is still a lane called Stony 
street But there was in Middlesex^ from Hampstead^ 
a branch of the Watling street that had its direction to 
Westminster^ and from this^ there was a passage across 
the river to Lambeth^ and^ as it seems most probable^ 
to Stangate^ where it would communicate with the 
causeway that branched from the above mentioned 
Watling street to Kent 

On the right or south side of the road, in proceeding 
from the bridge^ is Astley's Amphitheatre. It was 
built by the late Philip Astley^ Esq. an uneducated 
but enterprising man^ with a strong mind and acute 
understanding, remarkable for eccentric habits, and 
peculiarity of manner, who built at different periods of 
his life, at his own cost, and for his own purposes, 
nineteen theatres. He was bom at Newcastle-under- 
line in 1742, and came to London and enlisted in the 
15th or Elliott's own light horse. He served seven years 
during the German war with high military reputation, 
and obtained the rank of sergeant-major; but on the 
return of the army from the continent he solicited and 
obtained his discharge,, with a most honourable certifi- 
qate of service. While in the army, Astley witnessed 
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the performance of an itinerant equestrian named chap, r, 
Johnson^ and practised that species of riding during 
his service^ and^ when discharged, made it his profes- 
sion. General Elliott gave him a charger^ as a testi- 
mony of the high opinion he entertained of him ; and 
mth this horse and another which he purchased in 
Smithfield market, he commenced his equestrian per- 
formances in an open field, near the halfpenny hatch, 
Lambeth, for the gratuitous, but trifling contributions 
of those who were attracted to the spot by his hand 
bills. In process of time he engaged part of a large 
timber-yard, upon the site of which, the present ai^phi- 
theatre stands, enclosed it circularly with boarding, 
erected seats for an audience, with a pent-house roof, 
sufficient to protect them from the rain, while he per- 
formed in a rope ring, assisted by the music of a drum and 
two fifes. Here he performed during the mornings; in the 
evenings he exhibited a learned horse, ombres chinoises, 
sleight of hand, &c. in a large room in Piccadilly. 

Through rigid economy he was enabled^ eventually, 
to lend his landlord, the timber merchant, £200, the 
whole of the yard, and the timber in it being mort- 
gaged to him as a security. The borrower left England 
upon receiving the money, and was never more heard 
of. Astley, in due course of time, becoming possessed 
of the property by legal investiture, sold the timber, and 
with the money thus raised, increased by £60, the 
produce of a large diamond ring, which he found at 
the foot of Westminster bridge, and which was never 
advertised by the loser, he erected in 1780 a roofed 
building with a commodious auditory, which he ad- 
vertised to be opened as " The Amphitheatre Riding 
House ;" that building he enlarged at difierent periods, 
as his profits enabled him, till he covered the whole 
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ROOK rii. extent of the ground in his possession. On the 16th cl 
August, 1794, during Mr. Astley's abode on the Cori- 
tin^nt> as a volunteer with the army» the theatre was 
burnt to the grdund, with nineteen adjoining houses. 
Unappalled by the calamity, although his property was 
scarcely, if at all, insured, he obtained leave of abseiice, 
came over to England, rebuilt his theatre, and opened 
it on the succeeding Easter Monday, 1795, under the 
designation of the '* Ro^al Amphitheati*e ; " his present 
maje'sty, tbeA prince of Wales, and the duke of YoA 
patronising it On Sept. 2, 1803, this building, with 
nearly forty houses, was consumed by fire, with the loss 
of every thing, exce|)t the horses. The loss in the 
theati^ wa^ festimated at £30,000, of which oriy £5000 
was inspired; Mr. Astley was at Paris when this event 
occurred, \^here he had a theaire^ He returned to 
Ekigland, ahd, with his ac6ustonried perseverance and 
celerity he erfected a nfew amphitheatre time enough to 
open qn Easter Mondayi 1804. He previously leased 
thtf property to his son> the late Mr. John Astley. He 
grltnted also a lease of the new amphitheatre to his 
son, who continued leasee duririg the remainder of his 
fatherVHfe. Mr.- Astle/, sen. went to Paris to dispose 
of the amphitheatre he had built thwe^ and died 
Oct. ^, 1814, aged seventy-two, and was buried in 
the cemeritery, eaMed Pi>re la Chaise. On the 19ih of 
October, 1821, his «pny who \tent to Paris for his hesdA, 
died in the safulef housfe-, chamber, ju»d bed where his 
father breathed his last. After Mr. *Fdh'n- A«fley's 
death, Mr. WilUan* Davis, who had long^ beeii joint 
lessee with* him, conducted the concern for himself, the 
widofr <rf Mr. Astley, jtm. and her late husband's 
creditors*, till' the end of the^ se&sori- of 1824; when the 
lease exjj^red^ and the J^remif^efe l^et^rted to the persons 
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to whom Mr. Astley bequeathed it The ground lease chap. i. 
will expire in about twelve years, and then it devolves 
to the ground landlord. The rental of the last lease 
was £1000 per annum. The present proprietors are 
Medsrs. Ducrow and West, the former of whom is one 
of the most extraordinary equestrians that ever ap- 
peared in this country. The performances are con- 
ducted with great spirit on the part of the proprietors, 
and meet with corresponding applause and support by 
the public. Many attempts have been made to keejp 
this theatre open during the winter season, but they 
liave uniformly failed. 

The front of the theatre, which is plain, and of brick 
stuccoed, stands laterally with the houses in Bridge- 
road, the access to the back part of the premises being 
in Stangate street. There is a plain wooden portico, 
the depth of which corresponds with the width of the 
pavement. In the front of this portico is the royal 
arms. Within the pediment in front of the building is 
"Astley's** in raised letters, and on the front of the 
portico in a similar style ^* Royal Amphitheatre." Be- 
neath this portico are the entrances to the boxes and 
pit; the gallery entrance is lower down the road, and 
separated from the front of the theatre by several 
houses. The boxes are approached by a plain stair- 
case, at the head of which is a handsome lobby. The 
form of the auditory is elliptical, and is lighted by a 
very large cut glass lustre, and chandeliers with bell 
lamps : gas is the medium of illumination used all over 
the premises. 

There is one continued row or tier of boxes round 
the auditory ; above the central part of which is the 
gallery, and there is a half tier of upper boxes on each 
side, with slips over them. The floor of the ride within 

VOL I. 2d 
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BOOK iir. the auditory is earth and sawdust, where a ring or 
circle, forty-four feet in diameter, is bounded by a 
boarded enclosure about four feet in height, the curye 
of which next the stage forms the outline of the 
<N*chestra, and the remainder tHat of the pit, behind 
which is an extensive lobby, and a box for refresh- 
ments. 

The proscenium is large and movable, fot the con- 
venience of widening and heightening the stage, which 
is perhaps the largest and most convenient in London, 
and is terminated by immense platforms or floors, rising 
above each other, and extending the whole width of 
the stage. These are exceedingly massive and strong. 
The horsemen gallop and skirmish over them, and they 
will admit a carriage, equal in size and weight to a 
mail coach, to be driven across them. They are not- 
withstanding so constructed as to be placed and re- 
moved in a short space of time, by manual labour and 
mechanism. 

Carlisle In Carlisle lane, until the last year, was a school 

house. , ' . . 

called Carlisle-house. It originally belonged to the 

bishops of Rochester. In the twelfth century an at- 
tempt was made to found a college, or monastery, for 
secular canons on this site, by Baldwin, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the reign of Richard !• who obtained 
from the bishop and convent of Rochester (the then 
owners of the land) " a part of their court at Lambeth, 
with twenty-four acres and one perch withoutside the 
same, and the service which they had from four acres 
on the Thames bank, saving to them their rights to the 
parish church, to the ditches surrounding their said 
court and garden, and also a free current to and from 
their mill, and all things withoutside the bounds then 
marked out.^' On this ground the prelate commenced 
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.building a fine chapel^ biif, dying in 1190> it was coin- CHAP. I. 
pleted by his successor^ Archbishop Walter. Purporting 
•to carry on the design of building a college^ as well as 
of fixing his own residence at Lambeth^ he entered into 
a treaty with the priors of Rochester for the whole manor 
of Lambeth^ which was transferred to him^ he granting 
to the bishops of that see, out of ity a piece of ground 
next to his new chapel^ dedicated to St. Stephen and 
St. Thomas^ with the buildings thereon^ in order to erect 
an occasional residence for them. An application made 
by the monks of Canterbury to Rome, subsequently pro^ 
cured a papal mandate, to dii^iss the monks, and level 
the walls with the ground, which was accordingly exe- 
cuted in 1199; the church of Rochester reserving to 
itself a mill in Southwark, and a marsh in Lambeth, 
which they had in exchange from Baldwin for the site 
of St. Thomas's church. 

Bishop Heath, in 1540, conveyed this house to the 
crown in exchange for a house in Southwark. Henry 
VIII. granted it to Aldridge, bishop of Carlisle, and his 
succiessors, when it took the name of Carlisle house, but 
it does not appear ever to have been inhabited by the 
bishops of that see, who leased it out. In 1647 it was 
sold by the parliament to Matthew Hardy, a republican 
leader, for £220 ; but reverted again to the see of 
Carlisle on the restoration. 

. The Asylum £br Female Orphans is the next object Asylum for 
deserving attention. This, charitable institution owes' Orphans. 
Ua establishment to 'that vi^lant and active magistrate' 
Sir John Fielding ; he had long observed that though 
the law had provided a parish settlement for all who 
eould claim it by birth, &c. yet many cases occurred in' 
which such settlement could not be ascertained; and 
that by the death of parents, orphan children were left. 
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B OOR III* who were unable to give the necessary account ; and 
when they happened to be girU> their case was pecu- 
liarly pitiable. To rescue them from poverty, and the 
miseries and dangers to whidi their tender age unpro- 
tected might be exposed, this excdlent charity was 
formed^ and happily carried into execution.. 

. Soon after the completion of Westminster Bridge, and 
the opening of the roads to it, a person built a house for 
an inn at an angle in Lambeth marsh, where one road 
goes to Southwark, and the other to Vauxhall. It 
was called the Hercules, had large stables, and a 
spacious garden; but not answering the purpose, was 
offered for sale, and Sir John having induced several 
noblemen and gentlemen to second his philanthropic 
proposals, raised a fund sufficient to purchase the 
lease of the house and premises, which were soon 
fitted up as the asylum, and the children first ad- 
mitted July 5, 1758. In 1800 they obtained a charter 
of incorporation. 

The regulations are excellent. Ladies subscribing 
certain specified sums are entitled to vote by proxy. The 
children, who at the time of their admission must not be 
under nine luot above twelve years> of age, are regularly 
and ahemately employed in reading, knitting, sewing, 
and in the business of the kitchen, &e. They also make 
the beds, clean the rooms, assist in getting up the linen, 
and in such business as may make them good house- 
wives and usefiil members of society. They are ap- 
prenticed out when fifteen year» of age or upwards, in 
respectable families. A very neat chapel is included in 
the plan, in which some respectable minister officiates as 
preacher on Sundays. The girls also sing, accompanied 
by a good organ. *A number of the nobility and gentry 
firequent this place of worship, and at the same time 
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become contributors to a noble charity, which preserves chap. f. 
from probable destruction a great number of indigent 
, female orphans, and makes them at the same time a 
comfort to their remaining relations, and a benefit to 
the community. 

About two himdred giris are maintained and educated 
in this excellent charity, in which Dr. Bell's system of 
education has recently been adopted. 

The jent of the premises was £8. 10s. per annum, 
and the lease expiring about 1823, the Corporation of 
London, who were ground landlords, demanded £800 
per annum. The maaagere obtained the freehold ibr a 
sum amounting to near £16,000^. by which they dimi- 
nished their annual income £493. Is. 2d. They pulled 
down the old building, with the exception of the chapel 
and residence for the officers and matron, and erected a 
neat but low edifice^ with wings, from the design of 
Mr. Lloyd, on the exact site of the former building, 
. In. the Lambeth road is Lambeth Chapel. It was L«tmbeth 
built in 1808, ^nd is seventy feet in depth and sixty- ^^^*P^*- 
five feet in breadith; it will accommodate 1,200 per- 
sons; though on some occasions 1,800 have crowded 
into it. It belongs to the Wesleyan Methodists. It is 
neatly fitted up inside,. and has commodious galleries 
round three sides ; the exterior is plain, with a portico 
supported by two pillars. 

In Lambeth green, which leads iout of this road, on Bo^ s' 
the left is Ihe Boys' Charity School- A charity school l^^oof. 
for twenty boys of the marsh liberty was founded and 
endowed in the year 1661, by Major Richard Lawrence, 
who by his will gave. the building, called ^' The Dog 
Houses," or "Dog-house Fields," to the parish of 
Lambeth. 

In 1808 the school-house was rebuilt by tlie contri- 
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BOOK III. butions of the archbishop^ the rector^ and many of the 
*^""""^ principal inhabitants^ on an enlarged scale. 

The boys are now educated on the national system^ 
and consist of from three hundred and fifty-eight, to 
three hundred and eighty in number. 
Norfolk ^" ^^^ south side of Church street, and partly on the 

House. gj^^ occupied by Hodges' distillery, was formerly the 
mansion of the earls and dukes of Norfolk, which did 
not ultimately pass from them until the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The old duke of Norfolk, 
whose life was saved by Henry VIII. dying the night 
before his intended (execution, and his son, the cele- 
brated earl of Surrey, both lived here. Leland, the 
tutor of the latter, gloried that he had. hece taught so 
accomplished a poet and genius the Latin language. 
Thomas Howard, the third duke of Norfolk of this 
family, had here a fine library, for certain books from 
which he petitioned the lords during his confine- 
ment, for high treason. On his attainder, this house 
was seized by the crown, and was granted in fee by 
Edward VI. to WiHiam Parr, marquis of Northamp- 
ton, by the title of ^^ a capital mansion or house in 
Lambehith, late parcel of the possessions of Thomas 
duke of Norfolk " It was valued at £3. 10^. lOd. a 
year. 

In 1552 the marquis exchanged it again with the king 
for the lordship and manor of Southwark, which had been 
the bishop of Winchester's ; but in the 1st of Mary, on 
a reversal of the duke's attainder, Norfolk house was 
again restored to him. In the 1st of Elizabeth the duke 
sold it to Richard Garth and John Dyster for £400. 
Archbishop Parker's wife afterwards possessed it, whose 
son, Matthew Parker, Esq. in 1574, devised it by the 
descnption of his '^ house and land in Lambeth, called 
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the duke of Norfolk his house," to the issue of which chap. t. 
his wife was then enceinte; giving his wife the Option 
of the middle part of it for her residence if she would 
dwell there^ pay the landlord's rent, and keep it in 
repair ; and, failing himself of issue, lie devised it to 
Matthew, the son of his brother, John Parker. His 
wife was brought to bed of a son^ who died in six 
months* His widow declined to live in the house, and 
John, the brother of Matthew deceased, inhabited it, 
and his son, who was then an infant; but, on being 
•knighted in 1613, he retired hence to Sittingboume, in 
Kent ; after which the house became neglected ; and at 
present none of the original buildings remain^ the site 
of it being taken up with the extensive distillery of 
Messrs. Hodges and Son, and several houses in Para- 
dise-row, including a malt-house* 

On arriving opposite Lambeth Palace, the spectator perry. 
cannot fail being delighted with the highly picturesque 
prospect down the river, and the interesting view of West- 
minster on the opposite shore. The archbishops of 
Canterbury had formerly a ferry-boat near the palace, 
the profits of which they granted by patent to some of 
their officers. They received annually, for many years, 
only twenty pence, which gradually increased to ten 
pounds. Upon the finishing of Westminster bridge, in 
November, 1750, the ferry-boat ceased by act of par- 
liament, and an equivaleat was given to the see of 
Canterbury for the same ; and likewise to Mr. Folkes, 
the surviving patentee, for his interest therein. 

In High street is a large burial ground, given to the Girls 
parish in 1705, by Archbishop Tenison. Nearly op- ^^^^ 
posite Calcot's alley is the Girls' Charity School. This 
school was founded and endowed by Archbishop Teni- 
son, for the education of poor girls, in the year 1715; 
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^^Q*^ ^"* he also gave a piece of land behixid the school for a 
parish burial ground. The estate belonging to this 
school is situate in Hi^ street and Paradise row> and^ 
in or about 1764, was let on a repairing ,and building 
lease^ at a net ^nual ^ent of eighty-seven pounds, ex- 
clusive of the school4M>use, which has a handsome room 
for the trustees thereof to meet in. 

In the year 1817 a new school-house and school-room 
were built at the expense of one thousand pounds; 
since which time the children, before taught in a school 
supported by voluntary contributions, amounting to 
about sixty in number, have been removed into the new 
school-rpora, and a union, on the national system, of 
the two institutions has taken place. The number of 
girls on the archbishop's foundation is twenty, and the 
whole number taught in the united school is about two 
hundred, which are ass-matoy as the room will hold. 

In this street, now converted into a pottery, stands 
Hereford house, a brick building, formerly the resi- 
dence of the bishops of that see. 

At Lambeth Butts is ^the parish Workhouse, a mean 
erection of brick, opened to the poor in 1726; it has 
since been considerably enlarged. Nearly opposite is 
St. Mary*s St Mary's Chapel, Lambeth, a brick building with 
stone dressings and ornaments in the Gothic style of 
architecture, built from the designs of F. Bedford, Esq. 
The west front is made, by buttresses, into three divi- 
sions; in the centre is a porch, with buttresses and 
pinnacles at the angles, before a low arched doorway^ 
over which is a handsome window of three lights.;' in 
the side divisions are lofty niches.. The elevation is 
finished with a gable, above the point of which rises a 
small steeple, consisting of a square pedestal sustaining 
an octngon story formed of eight open arches, with 
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buttresses at the angles crowned with pinnacles^ from CHAP, r. 
within which rises a spire of small altitude^ finished 
wiih a ball and cross. The flanks are imi&rm^ and 
are each made into six ditisions by buttresses crowned 
with pinnacles *, in the first division from the west is a 
lititeUed entrance with a narrow pointed window above 
it; in the other divisions are lofty pointed windows of 
two lights^ made by munnions^ with a quarterfoil in the 
head of the arch; the elevation is finished with a 
parapet and copings the east end^ in form like the 
western, has in the centre a pointed window of four 
lights, divided by munnions, with quatrefoil tracery 
in iStib head of the arch. The interior is divided into a 
centre and side aisles by two ranges of slender clustered 
columns, from the capitals of which spring ribs, which, 
with others springing from the side walls, compose an 
imitation of a groined roof. A spacious gallery crosses 
the west end, and is continued along both the side aisles ; 
in the western gallery is the organ in an oak case, 
Otnam'^ilted with pinnacles ; and at the sides of the 
kistrumeht aire additional galleries for charity children. 
The altar is very plain ; the commandments, belief, and 
Lord's prayer are on the wall below the east window 
kl 'arched compartments. This window has lately been 
ornamented with religious emblems in stained g}ass. 
'ttre pulpit and readikig desk are uniform; they are 
i^tuated at a short distance from the altar rails, aiid are 
not'^markabie for ornament. The foiit is an hexagonal 
basin panelled with quarterfoils, sustained on a pillar 
ef the same form, enriched with perpendicular panels ; 
it is placed at the west end of the centre aisle. Upon 
the whole, this chapel is far from a correct or elegant 
speciiiien of architectural style. A great portion 
of the aisle and body are allotted for free seats, the 
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BOOK HI. chapel haying been erected by the commissioners for 
building new churches. It is calculated to accommo« 
date in pews 613, free seats 1347, making a total of 
1960 persons. The amount of the contract was 
£7634. 10s, Ad., the organ and furniture being supplied 
by a rate on the parish. It was commenced in May, 
1827, and consecrated by the bishop of Winchester on 
the 26th of August, 1828. 

In George street is the Lambeth Association School, 
a neat building, erected in 1817, for the instruction of 
three hundred boys. 

In Gray's walk is a chapel of Calvinistic baptists, 
erected in 1824, at an expense of nearly one thousand 
pounds. 

We now approach Lambeth walk, celebrated in the 
beginning of the last century for a house of entertain- 
ment, called Lambeth Wells. It was first opened on 
account of its mineral w-ater, which was sold at one 
penny per quart. 

These waters seem to have continued in some degree 
of reputation till eclipsed by those of St. George's spa, 
situated just on the outside border of this parish, which 
we find advertised in 1736. 

Lambeth Wells at length becoming a public nuisance^ 
the premises were shut up, and ultimately let as a 
Methodist meeting-house. The music gallery was used 
as a pulpit ; but the preacher being disturbed greatly 
in his enthusiastic hsprangues, he was obliged to quit,, 
when the premises were converted to various purposes^ 
except the dwelling, which is now known by the sign 
of the Fountain public-house. 

Near this walk is a very considerable estate belong- 
mg to this parish, and that of St. Olave's, Southwark ; 
it lies op each side of the road in which Walcot place 
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is situated. It appears that Edmund Walcott, by his will, chap, t. 
dated Jan. 3, 1667, gave and devised seventeen acres 
of freehold land, after the death of his father, in the 
following manner : a moiety to the parson and church- 
wardens of Lambeth, and their successors, for ever, 
upon trust that they should dispose of the rents and 
profits thereof amongst the most needy and poor people 
of the said parish, according to their discretion ; the 
other moiety he gave to the parson and churchwardens 
of the parish of St. Olave, Southwark, upon similar trust 
It appears from the vestry-books, that the two parishes 
came into possession of this estate about the year 
1700. From the same source we learn, that a vestry 
meeting was held May 9, 1698, when, it appears, the 
estate was in the possession of and claimed by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and Sir William Broughton, Bart. 
The matter was referred, on the part of this parish, 
to Justice Wymondesold, and on the part of St. Olave 
to Justice Cooper, to inquire into the title, and see how 
and by what right Lord Herbert and Sir William con- 
tinued to hold. The parishes obtained possession, for 
it- appears from the vestry-booksi that on the 4th of 
February, 1711, a committee was appointed to act with 
a committee of St. Olave to let it In 1713, the pa- 
rishes divided the property by deeds of lease and release, 
dated the 4ih and 5th of November, in that year. On 
the building of Westminster Bridge, in 1750, a new road 
was made from the Asylum to Kennipgton, which pass- 
ing through this estate, a sum of money was paid by the 
trustees of the road into his Majesty's court of exche- 
quer, in diminution of the land-tax on the estate. The 
parish of Lambeth granted building leases, and were 
quietly in possession till 1816, when it was discovered 
that the original devise was void, inasmuch as a 
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BOOK m. parson and churebwardens not being a coiporate jbpdyi 
cannot hold lands.,, In 1818 the crovrn. seized it as 
an escheat; but were obliged to abandon it on i^ccoutit 
of an act of the 9th of G^oi^ge^.III. which disables the 
crown to take any estate,: wherein pdsse^^ion had been 
beyond- sixty yeareu , An l^ci of parliament; hm siiice 
been obtained to legalise the title, and thus settle the 
dispute. 

In this road, nearer to the Asylum, has been erected 
a new chapel, for a congregation of calvinisti^ dissenters 
of 'the independent connexion, an4 called Yerulani 
Chapel. It is neatly fitted up, and has ai^ organ, with 
galleries round three sides of the building. It wilL hold 
eight hundred persons. Mr. Bonmn/ of' Brompton, is 
the architect 
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Ejsnniivoton. Upon the etynipjiogy cf this place our 
antiquaries and historians haye remained silent 

Many places in this comity hav^ r^ceiyed their names 
from the Saxons, which will tend to support, in some 
measure, an endeavour to trace its origin to that people. 
Its source, probably, is to be found in the Saxon 
word Cymnje, a king; and tun, a tovm, or plac€.i i. e« 
Eyninje-tun, or the town of the king. This opinion is 
materially supported by the facts, that M/^ift plaice 
there was formerly a palace, in which sotne of our 
earlier monarchs resided; and it is' supposed that 
Hardicanute here fell a victim by poison, as early as 
the year 1042; and here Harold, the son of Earl 
Godwin, upon the death of Edward the confessor, 
afber usurping the throne and seizing the crown of 
England, is supposed to have placed the latter on his 
own head^ 
. In the Norman survey, ordered to be taken by 
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William I. it Js written. Chimnt$m$. avidentiiy a cor- citap. f, 
ruption of the Saxon Lynigne-Cun 

Of the pajl;a(^ pf Kenningtpn Utt^e can be gleaned Palace. 
witl^ riegs^rd toi its possessors^ and none respeeting iU 
ccHistinl^tioii^- no doubt Can exist but that it wd3^ an^ 
extensive pile^ and probably of Saxoi^ architecture^. 
Even, so. late as IGO?^ the J^es^der will be surprised 
when he is told^ that Camden should mention his 
looUng for "aedes regia- Kenjtyngton dicta^ ;quj^; reges,. 
AngUse olim secedere solitij, /sed^ nunc neq nppen nee 
rudera invenimus," Not a fragment remains above 
ground; the last, which was the old bam, was puUed 
down in 1795; but in some of the cellari^ of houses in 
Park. place, thick walls of flint, phalk, apd rubble-stone 
intermixed, may still be seen. . 

From the conquest to the rei^ of Henry IIL no 
instance has occurred of Kennington being Inhabited by 
any royal personage. 

Edward III. kept hi? Christmas here in 1342, and his 
chivalric son, Edward the black prince, often resided 
here ; and Prince's road, leading by the workhouse to 
the water-side, was the way by which he came from 
Westminster. 

A survey of this manor was taken in 1649, by order 
of parliament, from which it appeared that " The sayd 
manor or mansion house is in good tenantable repayre, 
and is valued in the raaterialls at £150." 

After this nothing further is known but what is men- 
tioned under Kennington manor, and probably the 
house was pulled down during the commonwealth. 

From Kennington cross, runs a road called Kennington 
lane, the right side of which, proceeding towards town, 
is in the Kennington district ; the left is the one here 
described. In this lane is Vauxhall Chapel, a neat chapel. 
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BOOK III, brick building erected in 1816, at the cost of Hear two 
thousand pounds. 

Vauxhalt Proceeding, we arrive at Vauxhall Gardens, to which 
there are three gates of entrance : one at the comer of 
Kennington lane ; another in the lane, called the Chinese 
entrance, never opened except on gala nights ; and the 
water or house*gate. The latter is a plain but handsome 
mansion of brick, and was probably the residence of a 
family of the name of Vaux, which Mr. Nichols, in his 
History of Lambeth, conceives was connected with the 
incendiary Guy, or more correctly Guido Faux, more 
of whom will be mentioned hereafter. Jane Vaux, 
widow, held some copyhold land here in 1615, called 
Stocdens. She died in the same year, leaving two 
daughters and coheirs, one of whom married Dr. Bar- 
low, bishop of Lincoln. 

Mr. Denne has taken successful pains to distinguish 
this from the manor-house of the same name, and from 
that which was properly called Copt or Copped hall, 
with both of which it had at times been confounded. 
He says, however, that he has not been quite able to 
determine when it was first opened for public entertain- 
ment ; but he should ascribe the establishment of the 
present gardens to the beginning of the last century. 

In a plan lent Mr. Bray by Mr. Middleton, dated 
1681, the present Vauxhall Gardens are called Spring 
Gardens, and are marked as being planted with trees, 
laid out in walks, and in the centre a circle of trees or 
shrubs. Mr. Middleton remembers large trees which 
must have been anterior to the time of Mr. Tyers, which 
by degrees died, the last of them holding out to 1805. 
Mr. Bray ascribes the origin of these gardens to Sir 
Samuel Morland, who, beyond a doubt, had a house 
and garden at Vauxhall. 
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About the year 1730, Mr. Jonathan Tyers became CHAP.r. 
the occupier of this place, and there being a large 
garden, with a great number of trees,* and the ground 
laid out in walks, the house, on being converted into a 
tavern, or place of entertainment, was much frequented. 

This place was opened, for the first time, by Mr. 
Tyers, under the name of Spring Gardens, on the even- 
ing of the 7th of June, 1732, with illuminations, and 
a Ridotto al Fresco. About four hundred persons 
attended; the principal part of them in masks and 
dominos. This encouraged the proprietor to make his 
gardens a place of musical entertainment. He deco* 
rated them with paintings, erected an orchestra, and 
alcoves for the company, engaged a band of excellent 
musicians, and issued silver tickets for admission at a 
guinea each ; and on receiving further encouragement, 
he set up an organ in the orchestra, and in a conspi- 
cuous part of the garden erected a fine statue of Han- 
del, in the character of Orpheus, playing on a lyre,*!* 
the work of Roubiliac. 

From an account of these gardens published by 
Dodsley in 1761,J it appears that they were lighted 
by about 1500 lamps, § had a piece of machinery called 
the waterfall, consisting of a transparency, and were 
adorned by various paintings by Hogarth and Hayman, 
all of which are minutely described in Nichols's History. H 

* The state of these trees (in 1812) agrees very well with the idea 
that they were planted by Sir SaiQnel Morland sixty or seventy years 
before the time of Mr. Tyers. Manningiand Bray, vol. iii. p. 401. 

+ This statue was placed in the gardens in 17S8, in which year the 
entertainments began on May-day. 

X The Environs of London. 

§ Latterly as many as twenty-five thousand lamps have been used 
on one night. 

g Page 103. 
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BOOK i"> Mr.'Tyers died'in 1767 ; and so .^reat was the delight 
he tbok in this place, that possessing his faculties to the 
last/ he caused himself to be carried into the gardens a 
lew hours before his death, to take a last look at them. 

He devised this property equally between his two 
sons and two daughters, Thomas, Jonathan, Margaret, 
and Elizabeth. The younger son conducted the gar- 
dens until his death in 1792, when Mr. Bryant Barrett, 
an eminent wax-chandler, having married his daughter 
and oiily child, beckme part owner, and undertook the 
ihanagemeot; he soon after bought the dther share. 
He died in 1809, and devised this estate to his two sons, 
!Greorg!Q Rogers Barrett, Esq. and the Rev. Jonathan 
Tyers Barrett, I>. D. by the former of whdm the enter- 
tainments were carried on for many years. 

In 1821, the 'Messrs. Barrett disposed of the pro- 
perty for upwards of thirty thousand pounds to Thomaij 
Bish,* Frederick Gye, and Richard Hughes, Esqs. 
tvho have carried on the conccfrn with great spirit, and 
with a considerable degree of criedit and respectability ; 
no expense having been spared to render the gardens 
attractive and worthy the attention of the public His 
Majesty mosit graciously allotted the preient proprietors 
to place them under his patronage. 
.. Originally the walks were open^ but so^ie years ago 
a covering was placed over some of them,' to guard 
against damps or a sudden shower; in 1810 and 1811, 
this c^bv^ring was extended to anodier yfsSk, and was 
supported by iron pillars ; the pavilion was ccmsiderably 
enlarged, and in front was placed a colonnade of the 
Doric order. In 1812 the rotunda was thoroughly re- 
paired, and highly decorated; the ititerior being tnade 

* This gentleman has since retired from the concien. 
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to represent an Indian garden room; and the price of chap. r. 
admission was advanced to four shillings; at which 
sum it still continues. 

In describing this enchanting and elegant place of 
amusement^ which has risen to a hi;^ degree of popu- 
larity> the most advantageous entrance for the purpose 
of a survey is the water or house*gate> where the first 
scene that salutes the eye is a noble avenue called the 
^i^ing's walkj about nine hundred feet in length, covered 
a considerable- way with' an awning, to keep off rain, 
which is ornamented with thousands of illumination 
lamps, arranged in the most fanciful groups ; at the end- 
of this vista is a small theatre, in which is exhibited the 
revolving evening star, an elegant piece of workmanship. 
Advancing into the garden to the right of this walk, 
is a quadrangle or square, formerly called the grove, 
from the number of trees planted in it ; in the middle is a 
superb and magnificent octagon temple for the orchestra, 
of Gbinese Gothic .construction, curiously ornamented 
with carvings, nichei^, &c. ; the dome of which is stir- 
mounted with an immense regal crown of illumination 
lamps of great brilliancy. The whole edifice is of wood, 
painted white and bloom colour. 'The ornaments are 
plastic, a composition something like plaster-ot pari*; 
but only kno^n to the ingenious ai'chitect who designed 
this structure. At the upper e^ttremity of this orchestra 
a very fine organ is erected, and at the foot of it are 
seats and dei^s for the musicaans, placed in a tenii^ 
circular form, leaving a spstce for the? vocal performers 
in front. The concert begins at eight and finishes by 
twelve. One side of the quadrangle, fronting the or- 
chestra, is occupied by a large pavilion of the composite 
order, which was built for his royal highness Frederick 
prince of Wales, grandfather of his present Majesty ; 

sou L 2 F 
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BOOK in. the ascent is by a double flight of steps ; the interior is 
handsomely ornamented with chandeliers^ looking- 
glasses and coloured lamps. The expense of this 
erection was £2,000* which was defrayed by a Ridotto 
al Fresco, the second ever exhibited in these gardens. 
On the left side of the walk is the rotunda, a spacious 
building, seventy feet in diameter ; the interior is fitted 
up in the eastern style, and the walls are painted from 
views in the Mysore. From the centre of the roof depends 
a large chandelier, covered with 1,500 coloured lamps. 
One side of the rotunda can be opened, within which is 
an organ and space for the orchestra, and a small 
theaitre for fantoccini exhibitions. A few seasons after 
this building was erected, one side of it was thrown 
open, and a saloon added to it The roof of this build- 
ing is elliptical, and in it are two small cupolas ; this is 
called by some the picture room, from six paintings in 
it, viz. full-length portraits of his majesty George the 
Third, and Queen Charlotte ; the surrender of Mont- 
real in Canada to the British army, commanded by- 
General Amherst ; Britannia holding in her hand a 
medallion of his present Majesty, and sitting on the 
right hand of Neptune, in his chariot drawn by sea- 
horses, with tritons, &c. bearing medallions of the most 
eminent officers during the war ; Lord Cllve receiving 
the homage of the Nabob ; and Britannia distributing 
the laurels to Lords Granby, Albemarle, Townshend^ 
and Colonels Monckton, Coote, &c. The entrance to 
this saloon, from the gardens, is through a Gothic 
portal. On the opposite side of the rotunda, by which 
we enter, is a passage leading to a noble supper-room> 
with spaces at each end, one for musicians, the other 
latterly used as a theatre for miniature scenic repre* 
sentations. Each comer of the room is ornamented 
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with tropliies, &c. emblematical of tlie four quarters of CHAP. I. 
tlie globe ; the walls are painted after views in England^ 
and from the ceiling depend three eleg;ant chandeliers 
of coloured lamps. Along one side of the walk 
mentioned previously, is a row of alcoves or boxes^ 
with a table in each, capable of containing six or 
eight persons. Formerly the major part of these 
boxes had paintings in them, by Hogarth, Hayman^ 
&c. ; but at present very few if any of the first painter's 
productions remain. Returning to the King's walk, and 
passing the entrance to the rotunda on the left, the 
boxes take a sweep of five hundred feet in length, in the 
form of a semi-circle, the front being ornamented in the 
Chinese Gothic style, so prevalent in the last century. 
Between the semi-circle and the walk is an elegant 
fountain, erected by the present proprietors. Pursuing 
our course we arrive in a transverse walk, known as the 
Chinese walk, at the south end of which is the Chinese 
entrance; to the north is a beautiful scene, partly trans- 
parent, of the bay of Naples and moiuit Vesuvius during 
an eruption, which is varied annually. In an angle 
formed by this walk and the grand walk, is the theatre, 
where recently hydraulics, ballets, masques, and feats 
of jugglers have been presented, the musicians sitting 
beneath a covering on one side of the stage, in rainy 
weather. The interior of this theatre is fitted np com- 
plete for the exhibition of the most intricate and difficult 
scenery. Opposite are seats erected above the boxes, 
for more conveniently viewing the performances, to 
which access is had by stairs next the grand walk ; the ^ 
charge is one shilling ; they are conveniently fitted up 
and covered in from rain. Continuing up the grand 
walk, at the extremity is the small theatre mentioned 
before, in which is the evening star, a curious piece of 
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BOQKni. mechanism^ and a full-length portrait of his present 
majesty. The walk to either side hounds the gardens 
on the east ; northward is the hermit in his cell, and 
southward the building called the Moorish tower^ nearly 
one, hundred feet high^ from whence Ihe brilliant fire- 
worj^Si for which these gardens have long been cele- 
Ibrafied^ are exhibited, and from whence Madame Saqui, 
an4 Utterly young Blackmore^ the American, made their 
terrific descents and ascentsi. Returning by the walk 
facing the Moorish tower, we arrive at the opposite side 
pf the quadrangle to that by which we made our tour. 
Here are seats similar to those for viewing the theatrical 
performances, and for which the same charge is made. 
On the left is a similar semi-circle of boxes to that 
mentioned on the opposite side of the quadi'angle ; still 
further on is another smaller sweep, completely covered 
in, and near which is a path to the coach entrance in 
Kennington lane. Having finished our survey of the 
gardens we may observe, that on the whole the existing 
state of them does great credit to the present pro- 
prietors, who have spared no expense in catering amuse- 
ments for the public; and Mr. Nichols remarks> that 
'Vin a dark night the illuminations are very beautiful, 
and cannot fail to surprise and delight every susceptible 
spectator ; but in a moonlight night there is something 
more peculiarly pleasing, which so strongly afiects the 
imagination that it almost instils an idea of enchant- 
ment." 

On the north side of these gardens, Defoe seems to 
consider, w^s a Roman fort or camp. This, in some 
degree, has been authenticated, for in digging the 
foundation of some houses a few years ago, considerable 
quantities of the pottery peculiar to that people were 
discovered and thrown up. 
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In Vauxhall is the extensive distillery of Messrs. ciiap.i. 



Burnett^ and Co. employing a considerable number of 
people^ and extending from the road to the river side. 

On the site of the premises, adjoining on the north to CopthalU 
the above distillery, and formerly in the occupation of 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. distillers, was Copt Hall, a 
curious wooden building.''^ 

In a survey taken of the manor of Kennington, in 
1615, is an entry, that Sir Thomas Parry (whose family 
was distantly connected with secretary Cecil, and who 
was made ambassador resident at the court of France 
in 1601, arid succeeded Sir John Fortescue as chancellor 
of the exchequer in December, 1607, when he was 
sworn of the privy council) chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, held by copy, " a handsome tenement 
built of brick, called Copt Hall, lying near the Thames, 
opposite the capital tenement called Vaux Hall to the 
south, lying between the Thames and the way leading 
towards Kingston, with a garden and orchard, on three 
sides enclosed with a brick wall."f 

On Sir Thomas Parry's death, this house descended 
to John Abrahall, Esq. of Ingston, Hereford, who in 
1629 surrendered it to King Charles. After the death 
of that monarch a survey of the house and premises 
was taken by order of the parliament, and the whole 
was valued, with the courts and grounds attached, at 
seventy-five pounds per annum.^ 

After this it was described by the name of Vaux Hall 
only. By an act of the house of commons, 17th July, 
1649, for the sale of the honours, &c. of the late king, 
queen, and prince, it is provided that it should not 

* Vide the author's History for an engraving of this home* 

t Denne*s Addenda, 416, 417. 

X Record in the Augmentation Office. 
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BOOK in. extend to the house called Vaux Hall^ nor to the 
grounds^ houses^ buildings^ models^ utensils^ or other 
necessaries for practical inventions therein contained ; 
but they should remain for the use of the commonwealth^ 
to be employed and disposed of by the parliament as 
they should think fit.* But in 1652^ the parliament 
resolved that this should be sold^ and it was purchased 
by John Trenchold, of the city of Westminster, who held 
it till the restoration. 

On the restoration it came again into the king's hands, 
who granted a lease to Lord Moore, of this and the 
demesne lands of Kennington, with a power of resuming 
it, which the king exercised the following year, and 
settled here one Jasper Calthoff^ a Dutchman, who was 
employed in making guns and other warlike implements 
for his Majesty's service. 

Some years after it was granted^ by lease from the 
duke of Cornwall, to Mr. Kent, distiller^ who had a 
large distillery thereon ; but failing, the premises be- 
came ruinous and unoccupied. 

It is traditionally reported, that this house or the 
neighbouring one of Vauxhall, was the residence of the 
incendiary Guido (vulgarly Guy) Paux, the principal 
person who figured in the gunpowder plot 

Had Guy Faux ever been possessed of any of the 
copyhold lands held of the manor of Kennington^ anno 
1615, by Jane Faux, his supposed relict, on his being 
convicted of high treason, a forfeiture to the crown 
must have ensued. But the fact is, that Jane Vaux was 
the widow of John Vaux, a citizen and vintner of 
London, and a benefactor to the parish of Lambeth. 
A family of the name of Vause or Vaux had certainly 

* Append. Hist, of Lambeth, p. 159. 
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dwelt here for almost a hundred years ; but had Guy CHAP.r. 
been their relation^ and known to them (as he must 
have been had he inhabited a capital house at Vaux- 
hall)^ he could never have thought of passing for a 
servant to Percy^ who lived at Lambeth (as did John 
Wright, one of the conspirators), and from whose 
house some of the combustibles were conveyed across 
the Thames to the Horseferry, and placed under the 
parliament-house, Westminster. The situation of this 
house, adds Dcnue, '^ I am not able to fix ; but am apt 
to believe that Catesby and Percy might be the joint 
occupiers of it, there being a sermon preached No- 
vember 5, by Dr. Featly, and printed in Clavis Mystica* 
p. 824, with this marginal note : " This last year (1635), 
the house where Catesby plotted his treason at Lambeth, 
was casually burnt to the ground by powder." * 

After all, it is not improbable that Faux did reside 
in Lambeth, being near Catesby, and such an easy 
distance from the scene of his infamous designs. 

Among the various manufactures carried on in this 
part of the parish, none have been so celebrated as 
Vauxhall plate-glass. In the thirteenth century the 
Venetians were the only people who had the secret of 
making looking-glasses; but about the year 1670, a 
number of Venetian artists arrived in England, the 
principal of whom was Rossetti ; and under the patron- 
age of the duke of Buckingham, a manufactory was 
established at Vauxhall, and carried on with amazing 
success, under the firm of Dawson, Bowles, and Co. so 
as to excel the Venetians, or any other nation in blown 
plate glass. The emoluments acquired by the pro- 
prietors were prodigious; but in the year 1780, from a 

* Denne's Addenda,- p. 416. 
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difference between them and the workmen, a total stop 
was put to this great acquisition and valuable manu- 
factory, and a descendant of the above Rossettt ungrate- 
fully left in extreme poverty. Tlie site of this celebrated 
factory is Vauxhall square. 



St. John's 
district. 

Universal 
Infirmary. 



Proceeding along Princes street and Fore street, 
running parallel with the river, and occupied by persons 
connected with the river, with potteries, whiting fac- 
tories, &c. the only objects that the perambulator can 
notice is the extreme filth and mean appearance of the 
neighbourhood, the width of the streets in some cases 
not allowing more than one small vehicle to pass, without 
any foot-path, and roughly paved. Even on the de- 
struction of some of the old hovels, the proprietors re- 
erect them on the same site, though in some cases half 
the building projects on the highway. 

Connimencing our survey of St. John's district at 
Waterloo Bridge, the first building of importance which 
we meet with is the Royal Universal Infirmary for 
Children. It is a plain brick building with a stone por- 
tico : the interior is neatly fitted up, and contams com- 
modious committee- rooms, apartments and offices for 
the house-surgeon, &c. This excellent charity was 
founded in 1810 by the late Dr. J. B. Da^is; and 
upwards of sixty thousand patients have been admitted 
to participate in its benefits, of whom upwards of fifty- 
five thousand have been cured or relieved. It is to be 
regretted that the funds of this truly christian institution 
are not in the flourishing state that every friend of 
humanity must wish. A design having been made 
gratuitously by D. Laing, Esq. the architect of the 
custom-house, and several other public buildings, it was 
accepted by the committee, and the foundation stone 
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was laid by his late royal highness the duke of York, chap, i* 
on the 19th of July, 1823; and on the 4th of October, 
1824,' the business of the institution was removed from 
its temporary situation on St. Andrew's hill to the 
present building. 

On the same side, but lower in the road, is St. John's St. John's 
Church. The site of this church having been a swamp ^^ ' 
and horsepond,' an artificial foundation of piles was 
necessary to be formed before any part of the supers 
structure could be commenced. This operation took 
up about three months, and attracted great notice at 
the time. 

The present structure is built of brick, with stone 
dressings ; the plan of the basement comprehends not 
only the church, but a terrace in the front of it — the 
former is a parallelogram, the latter forms a transept 
at the west end, the whole of the area being laid out 
in catacombs. The terrace was rendered necessary to 
fill up the space between the church and the road, 
which is considerably raised, to meet the level of 
Waterloo bridge. 

The western front is occupied with a hexastyle por- 
tico of the Grecian Doric order, sustaining an entabla- 
ture, cornice, and pediment, the frieze ornamented 
with chaplets of myrtle. The western wall of the 
church, within the portico, is guarded by antie at the 
angles, and is divided into two stories by a plain course 
of stone ; in the lower division are five doorways : in 
the upper, corresponding with them, are the same 
number of windows, four of which are in blank, the 
central being the only one that is glazed. 

The steeple is situated above the centre of the front, 
it consists of ^ tower and spire, both of which are 
square in their plan ; the story above the clock-dial is 
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BOOK III. of the Ionic order« and in each face is a circnlar-lieaded 
window^ filled in willi weather-boards ; the other story 
is open ; the cohimns are of no definite ordeh All the 
angles are ornamented, with Grecian tiles^ and the 
obelisk which crowns the whole is terminated with a 
stone ball and cross. 

The south and north fronts of the cimrch are uiiifbrm; 
they are both divided, in height, into two stories, by a 
plain course of stone, and each story contains six win*- 
dows; the lower are small, with low arched heads;, the 
iip))er range are hfgh, and are in the form of ti parallel- 
logram. The angles are guarded by antse, and that 
portion of the building which contains the staircases and 
lobbies is divided from the rest by an anta.- :Tlie enta- 
blature is continued round the church. The -east front 
IS made by antse into three divisions, and 16 also divided 
into two stories. Tlie centre contains a window, an^ tlie 
elevation is finished with an entablature and pediment. 

The iriterioi' is not divided into nave and aisles, ac- 
cording to the tisual church arrangement; the piers 
between the windows are ornamented with pilasters, and 
the walls are finished With an entablature ; the ceiling 
is horizontal and panelled. The altar screen consists 
of a pediment sustained upon antae of white marble, 
the space between them being filled with panels of black 
marble, on wlrich are inscribed the decalogue, &c. A 
gallery sustained on Doric coliimns occupies the side^of 
the church and the west end ; in the latter portion is 
the organ, which was the gift of Mr. Lett^ a magistrate 
of the county, and an inhabitant of the district^ who was 
also the donor of the site of the church. 

In the centre aisle, and immediately beneath the 
front of the gallery, is a beautiful font of white ma;rbte, 
brought from Italy, and presented to tlfe church by the 
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Rev. Dr. Barrett^ the firat incumbent. II is, with its ciiap.l 
cover, ibout ibur feet in height, and in the form of an 
antique um, ^ . Two dierubioi fok*m the. handles, and 
each side is adorned mth a baa-^relief of/ a female isaint 
or genius; the attribute of one is a lamb, the other has 

•a chaplet.and palm >branch. A large chandelier of 
brass is: sui^eiided from the centre of the ceilingj . 

The. >first stone of this church Vfjaa laid by the late 
archbishop of Canterbury on the. 30th June, 1823; 
and on the 3d November^. 1824, it was consecrated 

. by the late bishop of Wiiichester. A peal of eight bells 
are hung in the tower, the tenor weighing nineteen hun- 
dred weight Itie estimated expense of the building 
was £18,19L 5««;.and the congregation accommodated, 
two thousand and thirty-two persons. The architect is 
F. BedfOTd,>Bsq. 

... In Church street, adjoining the church-y^rd^.are the New 
jKBW charity schools, erected for the. instruction of the schools. 

rp<^i| children of thiisdfeirict. It is a neat brick build- 

ii^g, the i;ipper rQom being appropriated to the girls' 

;8^b9oU smd the lower for the boys. At each end of the 
.building, are commodipu^ apartipents for the master and 

imis^ess* Me. Lett bias been a considerable benefactor. 

'The childreti are ilistruct^d on Dr. Bell's plan, the 
number of boys is two hundred and fifty5 the girls two 

.hutidfed. 

Procjeeding towards the obelisk, on the left are two Chapels, 
chapels, the first, called Zion Chapel, erected, in ll^22» 
Ihe congregation are dissentenef in the, Baptist con- 
nexion. It is a goQd brick balding with a small 

. portico in front j the.iiiterior is ft^tly; fitted up with a 
gallery, 9nd a gas chandelier is suspended from the 
ceiling; it is capable of containing near one thousand 
persons. The other chapel, palled the New Jerusalem 
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BOOK III. Temple^ which makes a neat appearance from the road, 
is of pointed architecture, and belongs to the followers 
of Emanuel Swedenborg. It has a gallery round three 
sides of the interior, and a good organ. 

At the angle formed by the Waterloo road crossing 
the New cut is the Royal Cobourg Theatre. The project 
of building this theatre originated under the following 
circumstances : Mr. Jones, the leaseholder of the Surrey 
theati'e (then the Royal Circus), having become in- 
solvent, the lease came into the hands of five persons, 
his assignees and trustees. They let the house to Mr. 
Elliston for two thousand two hundred guineas ; and 
three persons took it at two thousand guineas after he 
left it, at Lady-day, 1814. One of this latter firm died 
soon after, another became a bankrupt, and the third 
continued until the expiration of the agreement, which 
was also the termination of Mr. Jones's lease. The 
property then reverted to the ground landlord. Temple 
West, Esq. who asked four thousand two hundred 
pounds per annum. The old ground rent was two 
hundred guineas. Jones, with the last renter, came 
forward at Lady-day, 1816, hoping to obtain the 
theatre, and ofiTered six hundred pounds for what had 
been last let for two thousand two hundred guineas, and 
for which was now required four thousand two hundred 
pounds. So trifling a sum was refused, vdth an inti- 
mation that a proper offer would be attended ta 
* The license, which was from Michaelmas, was held 
by the assignees for the lessee, and Mr. West offered 
them six hundred pounds for the unexpired part of it 
(the liceilse could only be used at the Royal Circus). 
This, hiwever, they declined, and refused to make any 
further ofler. They thought, by holding the license, to 

r 

•bring Mr. West to their terms ; but he, applying to 
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parliament^ obtained an act to perform at the Royal c*lfAP h 
Circus from Easter to Michaelmas^ 1816^ although the 
assignees held the license for that period. The lease- 
holders now stripped the Circus of every thing the 
law would allow, and immediately projected building 
a new theatre. 

Few subscribers came forward to back the scheme^ 
which originated with Jones ; Dunn, . the last tenant of 
the Circus; and one Serres, a marine painter. The 
firsts on the strength of his former connexion with the 
Circus, and procuration of the ground; the second 
having a stock of scenery, dresses, &c. ; and the third 
having made interest with Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Cobourg and the Princess Charlotte to procure a license, 
which was issued at the Surrey Quarter Sessions, Oct. 
16, 1816. 

The ground being extremely swampy, the projectors 
of the theatre purchased the materials of the old Savoy 
palace in the Strand (pulled down in 1817, to form an 
opening to Waterloo Bridge), with which they constructed 
the foundation. 

. The building, however, from want of money, pro- 
ceeded but slowly, tm the spring of 1817, when Mr. 
Glossop, sen. a tallow-chandler, advanced a few hundred 
pounds, on account of his son. The workmen then 
proceeded till the day before Good Friday, 1817, when 
they struck, and carried off the scaffolding. In this 
state the shell continued till the autumn, and it was 
expected ever to remain so, when Mr. Glossop, jun. 
made arrangements with the before-mentioned persons 
for taking the management of it into his hands, pro- 
ceeded speedily with the building, and opened it on 
Whit-Monday, May 11, 1818, but in an . unfinished 
state, and it was not completed.for several weeks after. 
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BOJK HI, Snbseqaently he obtained the whole intierest, ^nd on the 
8th of Nov. 1822^ assigned it to J. W. Arkenstall^ Esq. 
upon certain trusts. 

On the 8th of July, 1824, it was let by Mr. Arkenstall 
to Messrs. Davidge, Bengough, and Le Clercq, and 
subsequently the former has become the sole lessee. 

The front of the theatre^.wliidn is. plain, is built of 
brick and stuccoed, stands on the south side of the New 
Cut, and adjoining the Waterloo toad. The boxes and 
pit are entered by doors in the front of the house, the 
gallery by a door in the Waterloo road ; the stage door 
is on the opposite side of the house. On the front of the 
house, in raised letters, is ** Royal Cobourg Theatre." 
An extensive portico has recently been add^d to the 
front, from which the boxes are approached by a 
handsome vestibule. A double staircase in the middle 
leads to the dress circle, or first tier of boxes, another 
staircase on the left side of the vestibule leads to the 
second tier . or upper cir(!le. The first tier of boxes 
is enclosed, and has a lobby all round.^ Attached 
to the lobby of the first circle is a spacious saloon, 
elegantly fitted up. The gaUery is. above ibis circle, 
and extends all round. itbe audito^, with an extensive 
lobby at the back. . This^ pit^ which is entered by the 
dool* next the bax entrance oh the left, is commodious, 
and surrounded at the back by a partition of about four 
feet in height, which during the winter .season is ccm- 
pktely boarded up, and makes, the house considerably 
warmer. The proscenium is in height about twenty-^six 
feet. A cut-glass lustre is suspended over the pit, and 
one on each side of the proscemmn, 'all lighted by gas, 
which is in general use over the iwhole of the theatre. 
The stage, which is extensive and belter .fitted up than 
any minor house in England, is in depth, from the lights 
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to the waD, niniety-four feiety arid in width, from stage ^^^^^ ^' 
door to stage door, thirty*l;>»x> feet. It graidually de- 
scends from ihe wall to the pit. Thei house holds three 
hundred and twenty-fiveupounds. 

The proxiflaity of flais theatife tb the Strand, Covent 
garden, t'leet street^ ; Charing cross, and the western 
parts of the metropolis, gives it a decided advantage 
over the other Surrey theatres; and in proportkrh as 
the buildings ia the Bridge road proceed, in like pro** 
portion will the chance of success attend this «stab1ish4 
ment - ' . -. 

From the Cobourg theatre a road proceeds to the 
right and left; the right, which is called Laknbeth 
marsh, extends to the Westminster road; the left, v^hieh 
is called the New cut, leads to the Blackfriars road. In 
a street leading from it, on the left, proceeding towards 
the last-mentioned road, are. Ghurch-^street Almshouses r church 
a neat brick building, erected im 1824, for ten poor ^^'^l 
members of Mr. Upton's particular baptist society, in houses. 
Church street^ Blackfriars road. 

In Lambeth marsh stood^ until the beginning of July, Bonner*c 
1823, when it was taken dovm^ aii ancieut fragment of a 
building called Bonner's house, though much mutilaled 
and altered from what it appeared a few yearit before. 
This is traditionally said to have been part' of a resi-> 
dence of Bishop Bonner, which forqierly extended a 
considerable way further in front; There is nothing in^ 
the history of this placei to prove that it belonged to any: 
of the bishops of Londoh, except by an. entry of ab 
ordination in Strype's ^'Memorials of Cranmer^'' which' 
mentions the same to have taken place ''in the chapel 
of my lord the. bishop of London in the Lower Marsh,- 
Lambeth." , .^ 

la the Westminster road is a brick building, formerly hospfuK 
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BOOK III. used as a general lying-in hospital, previously called the 
Westminster Lying-in Hospital. This charity was insti- 
tuted in the year 1765, by the humane exertions of the 
late Dr. John Leake, an eminent writer on the diseases 
of women. It was principally intended as an asylum for 
the wives of poor industrious tradesmen, and distressed 
housekeepers, who, either from unavoidable misfortunes 
or from the burden of large families, are reduced to 
want, and rendered incapable of bearing the expenses 
incident to the pregnant and lying-in state, and also 
for the wives of indigent soldiers and seamen ; but the 
governors, in the spirit of true philanthropy, have ex- 
t^ded the benefits of this institution to unmarried 
females, restricting this indulgence, however, to the first 
instance of misconduct. 

The benefits of this institution are also extended to 
pregnant women who prefer remaining with their fami- 
lies, or who cimnot conveniently be removed, and are 
supplied with all necessary medicines and medical 
assistance. This benefit cannot be extended farther 
than to such as reside within certain limits, viz. Vaux- 
hall, Kennington, and Kent street turnpikes; Tower 
hill, Cornhill, the turnpikes at the end of St. John 
street, Goswell street, Gray's inn lane, Tottenham 
court road, Paddington,' Tyburn, Hyde park,' and 
Pimlico. Subsequently the benefits of this institution 
have been extended generally. Proper midwives are 
appointed in the various districts to such women. A 
chaplain baptizes the children, keeps the register, 
churches the women, and administers the communion. 

This institution has been recently removed into a 
very handsome building on the east side of York road : 
the front towards which exhibits, in the centre, a re- 
cessed portico of four Ionic columns^ within which is 
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the principal entrance. The building is spacious^ and cuav. t. 



the south front, which abuts on an unfinished street^ 
is made into central and lateral divisions ; the angles 
are guarded by antae, and the elevation is finished by an 
entablature ; the north and east fronts will be concealed 
by adjacent buildings. 

At the foot of Westminster Bridge is Pedlar's a6re. Pedlar's 
This piece of ground adjoins to the river, and lies 
near the east of the Surrey abutment of Westminster 
Bridge. It contains by admeasurement one acre and 
seventeen poles ; it does not appear among the bene- 
factions in any of the registers. The parish were in 
possession of it in 1504, at which time the rent arising 
from it was carried to the churchwardens* accounts. 
In them it is called the Church Hoppys, or Hope,* 
which name it retained till 1623, when it assumed that 
of the Church Osiers, probably from its swampy and 
damp situation. In a lease of it granted by Dr. 
Hooper the* rector, and the churchwardens, dated 
August 6, 1690, and for which, exclusive of a rent 
of four pounds per year, a fine was paid to the parish 
of fifty pounds,f it is for the fitst time called Pedlar's 
acre. By the map of London, 1560, it appears that all 
the land pn the Surrey side of the Thames, from 
Lambeth Palace to Christchurch, was a marsh, which 
was encloi^d, at the end^of the succeeding century, in 
parcels of an acre each. The tradition of the Pedlar's 
acre then prevailing, it is probable the acre was so 
called to distinguish it from the Maiden acre, and the 
Archbishop's acre, to both which it adjoins. The 



* Hope or Hoppe signifies an isthmus Or neck of land projecting 
into the river, or an enclosed piece of low meadow or marsh land, 
t Maitland*s London, p. 7S8. 
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toOK in. different rents at which this 


piece of ground 


was let are 


as follows : 










£. s d. 




£. $ d. 


In 1504 


..028 


In 1565 


. 13 4 


1514 


..040 


1581 


. 1 6 81 


1554 


..050 


1656.. 


,400 


1657 


..068 


1690 


.400$ 



In 1581 it was seized by Mr, Easton, under, it is 
presumed, an act of 1 Edward VI. c. 14, sect 5, which 
vested all lands given for superstitious uses in the crown; 
the title to it was defended out of the church stock, and 
he lost his suit. It was held of the parish in 1752 by 
W. Willis, Esq. of St. Dunstan-in-the-West ; the lease 
was granted by Dr. Denne, the rector, and church- 
wardens, in consideration of a fine of eight hundred 
pounds, and the yearly rent of one hundred pounds. In 
1813, on the expiration of the old lease, it was let by 
ia committee of the parish for twenty-one years, by 
auction. 

The road that runs parallel with the river is now 
called Belvidere road, and is undergoing great improve- 
ments, by taking down the old buildings, and substi- 
tuting new and elegant houses in their stead. The 
former appellation of this place was Narrow wall, to 
distinguish it from Broad wall, which runs from the 
river, and protected the ground in Chrlstchurch parish 
from the marsh. 

Belvidere road, or Narrow wall, is an ancient way, 
as it is depicted in views of London, dated 1588; as are 
Vine street and the Cornwall road; but no houses 

{ At that rent it was let for twenty-one years, at a fine of five 
pounds. 
§ Payable quarterly. 
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seem to bave been on either of them^ with the ex» ghap.T. 
ception of a few in. and about Vine street 

In this part of the road is the Lambeth water-works. Water- 
established by an act of parliament passed in 1775, ^^ for 
making water-works on part of Belvidere wharf, formerly 
a garden on the Narrow wall, to supply Lambeth and 
the parts adjacent with water from the Thames." 

On the same side a new shot factory has been built ; 
and a fine wet dock has been excavated by Messrs. Wet dock, 
Maltby, which will greatly promote the interests of 
commerce, by facilitating the loading and warehousing 
of goods. The numerous buildings and storehouses 
raised upon this spot are much admired for their solidity, 
plan, and architecture. Passing beneath the Waterloo 
bridge road, by an arch turned in m admirable 
mamier, we arrive on a spot formerly celebrated as a 
place of public amusement It was opened in the 
middle of the last century, and called Cuper's gar- Cuper*s 
dens. In 1636 it was the garden of Thomas Howard, 8^*'**®"*' 
earl of Arundel, and continued so until 1649; and it . 
is imagined that he gave this estate to Jesus college, 
Oxford, as. the members of the college were afterwards 
the possessors. The gardens received their name from 
Boydell Cuper, the earl's gardener, who had here 
entertainments consisting of fireworks, illuminations, 
music, &c. 

Near the site of these gardens is another shot manu- Shot ma* 
factory. It is situated near Waterloo bridge, and was ^^ *®^*^y» 
established about the year 1789 by Messrs. Watts. The 
height of the tower of this manufactory is one hundred 
and forty feet, and the shot falls one hundred and 
twenty-three feet. It is now in the possession of Messrs. 
Walker, Parker^ and Co. 

In Stamford street are the schools of the Benevolent 
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BOOK HT. Society of St Patrick. This society was formed m 

St. Pa- 1784, by a number of noblemen and gentlemen^ natives 

school. of* ^^ connected by property or allianee wilii Ireland, 

for the purpose of educating an4 clothing ahildien^ born 

within the bills of mortality^ of Irish parents* 

Passing the New cut and the intervening streets^ we 
arrive at the Westminster road, opposite the Asylum 
for Female Orphans t here is the extensive factory of 
Maudsla^'s Messrs* Maiidsky, supposed to be the most complete 
actory. .^ ^^^ kingdom. Steam engines, tanks for shippings 
and all works connected with various fkctories,. are here 
executed in theJ best manner. They occasionally em* 
ploy upwards of two hundred men. 

Apollo On the site of this tactory formerly stood the Apollo 

gf'^'deas. g^j^^jg^g rpj^^y ^,Q,g fi^gt opened io 1779, by Mr* 

Claggett, proprietor of the Pantheon, in Oxford street ; 
who expended upon them nearly ten thousand pounds. 
The gardens being ultiniately the receptacle for loose 
and dissolute characters were suppressed about 1791. 
St. Mark's The first object of our survey, in St Mark's or Ken^ 
Vauxhall ^i^'^gton district, is Vauxhall bridge. This bridge was 
bridge. projected in 1808, by Mr. Ralph Dodd, the father oi 
the projector of Watertoo bridge, " to be- of the length 
of three hundred feet from near Vauxhall to the opposite 
shore, in a parallel line, and at a suitable elevation to 
construct a superb Doric entablature^ with interior 
elliptical or circular groins, on which will be formed the 
bridge for the transit of passengers, &c. guarded on 
each side by iron lattice railing, in the room of balus-^ 
trades. This entablature to be supported by columns 
arising, at suitable distances^ from piers constructed in 
the bed of the river.'- 

In 1809 an act was passed (49 Geo. III. e. 142) for 
incorporating a company of proprietors to be called 
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** The Vauxball bridge Company," who were authorised CliAi*. r. 
to biNld a brid^ from the south sida of the river, at or 
near Curafaerlaod gardens, or Vaiixhall turnpike, in 
Lambeth, to the opposite shore, called MiUbank> in the 
parish of St. John^ Westtnin^n They were empowered 
to raise two hundred thousand pouTfds, thirty thousand 
pounds of which. wera to be invested in' the three per 
cents, for the purpose of the aet, before any lands should 
be purchased or works begun. After many obstacles 
had been surmounted it was completed by J. Walker, 
Esq. and opened to the public in August, 1816. It is 
a light and elegarit structure, consisting of nine arches 
of cast iron, each seventy-eight feet span, and between 
eleven and twelve feet rise, which rest on' eight piers of 
thirteen feet each, formed by the building on wooden 
framing for a foundation, with a casing of stone, filled 
up with a mixture of Kentish rag-stone and Roman 
cement The total expense' of the structure is stated to 
have been upwards of three hundred thousand pounds, 
and a toll is levied for the indemnification of the sub- 
scribers. 

Proceeding alottg the road leading to Wandsworth Almg- 
and Kingston, on the right are alms-houses for seven 
poor women, founded by Sir Noel Caron. The 
present income is twenty-eight pounds per annum^ 
exclusive of a legacy of £1,100 three per cent consols, 
which produces thirty-three pounds per annum, be- 
queathed to them, in 1773, by the dowager Lady Gower. 
Sir C. Blicke, the present owner of a great part of Sir 
NoeFs estate, repaired the alms-houses a few years aga 

Nearly opposite Vauxball gardens was Spring gar- Spring 
dens, an early place of entertainment. Mr. Bray, the 
county historian, says, Moncony mentions a Spring 
garden at Lambeth, as much frequented in 1663. 
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BOOK III. The site of these gardens was where the new road 
turns off towards the Oval. The gardens afterwards 
were held by a Mrs* Comelly^ who had a large white 
house for entertainment ; but being frequented by loose 
and dittsolute persons, was suppressed by the magis^ 
tracy. 

In the new road leading to the Oval, and from thence 
in a direct line to Camberwell, are the parochial schools 
for the Kennington district ; each are capable of con* 
taining 200 children (one for boys and one for girls), 
and for their support and erection, the subscribers to 
the Lambeth parochial school liberally contributed 
£900 three per cent, consols, and several wealthy indi- 
viduals of the district came forward and contributed 
towards its support. They are conducted on Dr. Bell's 
system. 

Returning into Kennington lane, on the right are the 
South London water-works. In 1805 an act of par- 
liament was passed for establishing a company to be 
called Ihe Company of Proprietors of the South London 
Water-works, who were to form reservoirs near Ken- 
nington green, to be supplied from the Thames along 
Vauxhall creek, or at a creek on the other side of 
Cumberland gardens, between that and Marble Hall, 
all in this parish, and by cuts and channels to supply 
parts of Lambeth, Camberwell, Bermondsey, Rother- 
hithe, Deptford, Newington, Walworth, Kennington, 
Stockvvell, Clapham, Peckham-rye, Dulwich, and places 
adjacent, in Surrey. 

The work was undertaken ; a field of five acres be- 
tween Kennington lane and the Oval was procured, on 
which two reservoirs were formed, with steam-engines, 
a house for their clerk, a committee-room, and other 
buildings. On the 17th June, 1807, the proprietors 
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celebrated the completion of the undertaking by giving chap. i. 



a public breakfast at the place. The reservoirs were 
intended to bring the water into a state of purity before 
it was distributed ; but it was found that it did not 
answer thoroughly; and they^ in 1812^ proposed to 
adopt the plan of the Lambeth water-works^ and re- 
move their steam-engines from the reservoir to Vauxhall 
creek. This^ from some cause^ was not put into exe- 
cution; but since the destruction of the Cumberland 
tavern^ they have obtained the ground and erected an^ 
engine. 

Nothing worthy of notice occurs in this part of the Licensed 
lane^ with the exception of the Licensed Victuallers' schools. 
Schools^ a plain brick building, opened about 1807^ 
for the support and instruction of children of decayed 
victuallers. This excellent institution is under the 
patronage of many of the nobility. 

In the upper part of Kennington lane is a chapel. Episcopal 

cliftDel 

erected by the Rev. G. Gibson, formerly master of 
Carlisle-house boarding school, on a piece of land held 
of the king for three lives. The subscribers nominate 
the clergyman, subject to the approval of the rector. 
The interior is neatly fitted up with galleries round 
three sides, and a good organ. In front of the build- 
ing is a neat portico^ and on the top a turret with 
one bell. It is capable of accommodating about six 
hundred persons. 

In the road leading to Kennington common is a independ- 
chapel for the use of the Independents. It is plainly * 

fitted up, with galleries round three sides, and an organ, 
and is capable of accommodating about eight hundred 
persons. 

Kennington common is an enclosed piece of ground Kenning- 
containing about twenty acres. From its advantageous mon. 
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BOORni. situaflon so hear the metropolis; it migbl^ by proper, 
management, be made extremely valuable. " At pre- 
sent it is common to all cattle, withput stint,tl>elonging 
to those parishioners who reside within the Prince of 
Wales' Liberty, whose property; it is, s^id who pay a cer- 
tain stipend per head; the sum. goes towards defraying 
those expenses which the keeping up of the fence, &c« 
necessarily incurs. It is shut during the winter six 
months'and opened agfkin in sp/ing; but it is no sooner 
opened than the number df ,the cattle turned in is so 
great, that the herbage is soon devoured, and it remains 
entirely bare the rei$t of the sedson.^'* 

This was the usual place of execution for criminals 
tried in thid p&tt of the county. Such of the Jacobites, as 
were tried by sj^cial comniission in 1746 at St Mar- 
garefs hill, alid w6re ordered for execution, sufiered at 
this place, among whom Were Ibose who commanded 
the regiment raised at Manchester for the use of the 
Pretender. 

8t. Mark*s On the southern portion of Kennington common, on 
the upper part of a small triangular plot of ground, 
separated from a larger portion of the common by the 
road to Brixton and Croydpn, and recently bisepted by 
another road, leading fro.m Can^berwell to the Vauxhall 
bridge, is erected the secoiid of the district churches 
pf this parish. The ground evidences the versatility of 
earthly affairs. What is now the site of a church was 
formerly the common; place of execution for the county ; 
and is renderejd inore interesting by its being the ajCtual 
spot where, in 1746, mapy of the un^rtunate adherents 
to the* expatriated' family of the Stuarts fell a sacrifice 
to principles which, under favourable auspices, would 

« 
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have led them to honourable distinction^ instead of the chap, t^ 
hurdle and the halter^ and the unblessed grave of a 
traitor. In preparing the foundations, the site of a 
gibbet was discovered, and a curious piece of iron, 
which probably was the swivel, attached to the head c^ 
a criminal, was turned up. 

St. Mark's church differs exceedingly in plan from 
the generality of ecclesiastical buildings, and consists 
of two distinct portions. The body is a long octagon 
(a parallelogram, with the corners cut off). The 
eastern end is brought put, to make a recess for the 
altar, and to the western end is attached the tower, 
sided by lobbies, containing staircases to the galleries ; 
and the whole fronted by a portico formed of four 
columns, and two insulated antae at the angles, support- 
ing an entablature of the Greek Doric order, finished 
with a pediment. All the portion just described 
is of stone. The body of the church is constructed 
qf brick, and has stone pilasters attached to the piers 
between the windows, which are in the dwelling 
house style, and utterly at variance with the Grecian 
portico. 

The tower is square and massy. Each angle is 
strengthened with a square pilaster buttress, on the 
capital of which is placed a knot of honeysuckles. The 
elevation then takes an .octangular form, with circular 
apertures in four of the faces to receive the dials. Thiis 
story supports a circuit teniple, composed of fluted' 
qolumns of the Ionic order, finished vrith a plain 
s{)herical cupola, on the apex of which is a stone cross 
of an elegant design. Between each of these columps 
is a pedestal supporting a tripod. 

The interior is pleasing: the altar is raised on steps, 
and the decalogue, creed, &c. on slabs of white marble 

VOL I 2 I 
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BOOR iir. are attached to the wall immediately over it The 
recess above contains two pairs of Athenian Ionic 
columns^ situated on each side of the east window, 
which is enriched with a border of stained glass, and 
contains a dove and glory. The ceiling of the church 
is coved elliptically, and its only ornaments are 
groups of foliage at intervals. The pulpit is supported 
on a screen of Doric architecture, and is very tastefully 
embellished. The reading-desk is on the opposite side 
of the church. The galleries rest on Doric columns, 
and the piers between the windows are furnished with 
pilasters. 

The church-yard is enclosed by a handsome railing 
on a granite plinth, and set off by piers of the same 
material. 

The estimated expense of the present church is 
£15,248. The first stone was laid on the 1st of July, 
1822, and it was consecrated on the 30th of June, 1824; 
the ceremony on both occasions being performed by the 
late archbishop of Canterbury. The architect was D. 
Roper, Esq. 

Along the south side of the church-yard is a small 
stream, over which is a bridge called Merton Bridge, 
from its formerly having been repaired by the canons 
of Merton abbey, who had lands for that purpose. This 
road leads to Brixton; and the first object is a neat 
Holland stuccoed building, with a turret, called Holland ChapeL 
^ ' The interior is neatly fitted up with galleries round 
three sides, and a good organ. It was erected in 1823, 
at the expense of the Rev. J. Styles, D. D., and is 
capable of accommodating about one thousand persons 
of the Independent persuasion. 

Immense inq>rovements have been made in this 
neighbourhood within the last ten years. This estate is 
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the property of the right hon. Lord Holland, and is cwap. t. 
now of considerable value, from the formation of nume- 
rous streets, with villas, &c. Along the eastern side of 
this road was a small brook, now partly covered over, 
from whence, the place derived the name of the Wash- 
way ; each side of the road is ornamented with elegant 
terraces and villas* In a lane leading out of the high 
road, to the left, is Loughborough House, which Mr. Loughbo 

■ . • • rough 

Lysons considers was, at a former period, either the house, 
property or residence of Henry Lord Hastings, of 
Loughborough. The house^ which is of considerable 
size^ is built of red brick, and has a large court and 
orchard attached^ all surrounded by brick walls of an 
ancient appearance. It has long been known as a 
respectable academy. 

, Returning to the road, and crossing, we proceed Stockwell. 
through Love lane, to Stockwell. The etymology of 
this place is probably derived from stoke (the Saxon 
stoc, a wood) and well, from some spring in the neigh- 
bourhood. The two principal objects worthy notice in 
that portion of Stockwell in the district under observa- 
tion are the chapel and school. 

Stockwell Chapel is a plain edifice of brick, with a Chapel, 
small turret and bell, llie interior is neat, with a 
gallery round three sides, and a good organ. This 
chapel was built about 1767, on a piece of ground 
granted by the duke of Bedford. In 1810, the 
neighbourhood being much enlarged, the extent was 
increased at the east end^ by one third of the original 
length, by which it now holds about six hundred per- 
sons;. — ^Tlie school is a low building of brick, in which 
about two hundred boys and two hundred girls are 
educated on the system of Dr. Bell. It was built by 
voluntary subscription in 1818 but the schools had 
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previously been carried on in a temporary building 
since 1815; they are supported by. voluntary contri- 
butions. 

Leaving Stockwell^ we proceed in a westerly direc- 
tion to South Lambeth^ celebrated for being, at sundry 
timeSj the residence of many eminent men of learning. 
Nearly the first building on the left of the road is 
Tradescant's House,' a plain building of brick, with a 
court in front, and large iron gates. Attached to this 
house was the phyaic garden of the Tradescants, one of 
the first established in this country. His museum was 
frequently visited by persons of' rank, who became 
benefactors thereto ; among these were King Charles I. 
(to whom he was gardener) Henrietta Maria (his queen)> 
Archbishop Laud, George, duke k^ Buckingham,. 
Robert and William Cecil, earls of Salisbury, and many 
other persons of distinction : among them also appears 
the philosophic John Evelyn, who, in his diary, has the 
following notice: — " Sept. 17, 1657, I went to see Sir 
Robert Needham, at Lambeth, a relation of mine, and 
thence to John Triadefscant's museum."* 

On the death of John Tradfescant, Dr. Ducarel says 
his son sold the curiosities to the celebrated Elias Ash- 
mole; but Mr. Nichols, in & notd, observes, that the 
doctor must be in error ; for, according to the diary of 
Ashmole, it appears, that on Dec. 15, 1659, Mr. 
Tradescant and his wife signed a deed of gift to 
Ashmole. The house was purchased about 1760, of 
$ome of Ashmole's descendants, by John Small, Esq. 
Dr. DuCarel's house, once a part of Tradescant's, 
adjoins. This housef is now the residence of William 



* Evelyn's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 307. 

t Engraved in Nichols* Hist, of Lambeth. 
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Heseltine^ Esq. a gentleman well known in the literary chap.f. 
world. 

Nearly adjoinitig to ^s house^ northward, is the ex* 
tensive distillery of Messrs. Beaufoy, for vinegar, wine, 
aceti<} acid, &c. llieir ivorks were removed here from 
Caper's gardens, and their present premises cover a 
space of five acres. On the site of this distillery was 
Oaron house, a nobb residence with a large park ad- Caron 
joining, built by Sir Noel Caron, the Dutch ambassador 
to the court of England for twenty-eight years, in the 
reign ^f- Elizabeth and James I. It had a centre' and 
two wings in the form of half a Roman H, witti a large 
park for deer, which extended to Vauxhall and Ken- 
nington. A great part of the ^alls surrounding this 
park still exist ^ piotieulariy one piece across Kenning- 
ton oval. 

in South Xiambeth is a chapel, erected in 1794, on a South 
piece of ground belonging to J. Bond, Esq. of Mitcham* chapd!'' 
The rector of Lambeth nominates the minister. It is a 
neat building with a turret and one bell. A gallery 
surrounds Ihe interior of the chapel, • which is neatly 
fitted' tip, with a good organ; iind is capable of ac- 
commodating six hundred persons. 

This concludes the survey of Kehnington district, of 
which >tfae 'last described place forms si consideraible 
portion.' At various times it has been the residence 
of many eminent persons, among whom are the late 
D. Ricardo, Esq. ^e celebrated political economist; 
the late duke of Brunswick ; and the celebrated genius, 
William Hogarth. Its pleasant situation and contiguity 
to the metropolis make it the resort of numerous 
respectable families. 

The most advantageous point to commtmce a survey Brixton 
of Brixton district is at Caniberwell green; the houses *^"*"«*- 
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BOOK UK on the west side of which are within Uie parish. Here 
there is nothing worthy of observation^ except a small 
chapel for the use of the Baptists, which being found 
too confined, a larger one has been erected (in 1825) in 
Cold Harbour lane. The interior is neat, and at the 
west end is a gallery. 

Denmark On Denmark hill is a chapel of ease to Lambeth 
church. The interior is neat, with a gallery round 
three sides, and a good organ. The appointment of the 
minister is vested in the rector of the parish. 

Brixton. Brixtou is situated on a considerable eminence, com- 

manding some fine views. 

Church. The church of St Matthew is one of the few chaste 

specimens of classical architecture to be found amongst 
the various new churches in the environs of the metro* 
polis. The order is Doric, which is continued through^ 
out the entire building; the plan a parallelogram, having 
a portico at the west end, and a square tower, flanked 
with porches at the eastern extremity. The materials 
are brick, with dressings of stone. The portico is 
formed by four fluted columns, surmounted by an enta« 
Mature and crowned with a pediment. The flanks of 
the church commence with a low stylobate ; the wall 
above is pierced with five large windows. The eastern 
front is made into three portions. The centre consists 
of a square tower in three principal stories ; the first 
rises to the entablature; the second rises above the 
church in the form of a square temple of eight Doric 
columns, two in each face ; the third is octangular in 
plan, representing an elegant little temple, a pleasing 
variation from the octagon tower of Andronicus Cyr- 
hestes at Athens, which it greatly resembles. The 
whole is crowned by an architrave and cornice. The 
roof covered with stone tiles, forming a dwarf pyramid 
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of eight sides^ on the summit of which is placed a chap. r. 

capital decorated with plain leaves, which is crowned "'""~~~" 

with a plain cross. The interior of the church shows 

an open area unbroken by columns ; a gallery resting 

on square anta^ occupies the two longest sides and the 

western end. The font is a bronze tripod ; it stands in 

the central aisle at a short distance from the altar and 

between the two pulpits^ which^ in defiance of ancient 

usage^ are seen separated in so many new churches. The 

designs of both these structures are uniform, and consist 

of a lofty square pedestal sustaining a circular rostrum 

surrounded by antae. In the recess at the western end is 

the organ^ in an appropriately carved case of oak. The 

first stone was laid on the 1st of July, 1822, by the late 

archbishop of Canterbury, and it was consecrated by 

the late bishop of Winchester on the 21st of June, 1824. 

The architect's estimate, including incidental expenses 

and commission, was £15,340. 13^. Id. and the amount 

of the contract £15,192. 9«. It is calculated to hold 

1926 persons ; and one of the greatest merits of the 

builditig is, that it is well constructed for hearing in 

every part of the interior. 

In the church-yard is an elegant sepulchral monument 
to H. Budd, Esq. 

In the neighbourhood of Brixton hill are several newly 
erected chapels, principally belonging to the Wesleyan 
and Independent connexions. 

The house of correction at Brixton hill is of small House of 
size, with a low brick wall round it ; and is capable of ®**"®^ ***** 
containing from one hundred and seventy to two hundred 
prisoners. In this prison is a tread-wheel, or, as the 
society for the in^rovement of prison discipline desig- 
nate it, discipline-mill. There are ten airing yards in 
this prison, all of which radiate from the governor's 
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BOOK III, house in the centre, so that from the window of his room 
he commands a complete view into all the yards. 

Trinity In Acre lane is a neat brick building called Trinity 

Asylum. It was erected in 1822, by the late Mr. 
Bailey, of St Paul's Church yard, and is capable of 
containing twelve females of good character above fifty 
years of age, who have here an asylum daring the re- 
mainder of their lives. The building has a neat and 
elegant appearance from the road, and does infinite 
credit to the heart of its projector, who was an eminent 
citizen of London. 

On the west side of Stockwell green is an old houae^ 
now in the occupation of a butcher, in which, Mr. 
Nichols says, Thomas lord Cromwell lived. There is 
no proof, however, that the above individual resided 
here, or at the adjacent manor house. 

SiuckweU An extraordinary imposition was here practised in 

g lost. 1772, at the house of Mrs. Golding, which was reported 
to be haunted. Numbers of people of all ranks went 
to witness the feats of the imaginary ghost, who caused 
the furniture to dance about the rooms in a surprising 
manner. A pamphlet published on the subject, and 
entitled The Stockwell Ghost, declares, that when 
Mr. Gardner, a surgeon of Ciapham, came to bleed 
Mrs. Golding, who had fainted from fright, he desired 
that the blood might be kept for his inspection ; but no 
sooner was it congealed, than it sprung out of the basin, 
which presently after broke to pieces of itself. A still 
more mortifying circumstance was, that when some 
neighbours of Mrs. Golding's were asked by her to 
drink a glass of wine, the *bottkis flew in pieces ^before 
they could be uncorked. The imposture wisis never 
completely discovered; but in 1790, Mrs. Golding and 
her daughter being both dead, the dancing furniture 
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was sold by auction^ and fetched teiy extravagant CfUP. i. 
prices. 

John Angell, Esq. irtio died in 1784, left by will six 
thousand pounds for the purpose of building a college 
at Stockwell, for seven decayed gentlemen^ two clergy- 
men^ an organist, six singing naen, twelve choristersy 
a verger, chapel clerk, and three domestic servants, 
which he endowed with rent-charges to the amount of 
^^t hundred pounds per annum, besides making a 
provision for the subsistence of the members. Ever 
sitice the death of the testator there has been a suit in 
chancery respecting his will, and his intentions have of 
course never been carried into eflect. The residence of 
the late Mr. Angell is a handsome house of brick, now 
occupied as a boarding-school. In the garden are some 
very fine evergreens. 

There is little to interest the antiquary or the tourist Norwood 
in the district of St. Luke's or Norwood. The church, " "V 

Church. 

which is dedicated to St Luke, is principally built of 
brick. It is in plan a parallelogram ; the usual arrange- 
ment of the building has not been retained, the principal 
front being to the north instead of the west. The latter 
consists of a portico of six Corinthian columns, sur- 
mounted by their entablature and a pediment; in the 
wall behind are the entrances to the church* The 
steeple is in two stories : the first square, ornamented 
with Doric columns; the upper octagonal, crowned with 
a pyramidal i*oof and cross. The south and north fronts 
of this church have each a single range of windows, 
with arched heads. The interior is exceedingly plain 
and is not divided by columns. Galleries are erected 
acrpss the north and south ends of the building; 
the latter are additicois to the original plan, it being 
at first intended that a gallery should be erected only 

VOL. T. 2 ic 
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BOOK III, across the western end of the church* Since the build- 
ing was finished, it was determined to make further 
accommodation^ and the western gallery was in conse- 
quence enlarged, and an additional one to correspond 
built at the east end. An organ is situated in the 
northern gallery. The architect of this church was F. 
Bedford, Esq. It was begun in the latter part of the 
year 1822, and consecrated on the 15th of July, 1825. 
llie building affords accommodation for 1412 persons 
and the estimate was £12,387. 8^ . Sd. 

Norwood has long been celebrated for being the 
haunt of gipsies, and it is in the remembrance of 
many inhabitants, when regular encampments of this 
singular people used to be formed on the common. 
From various parts of this district may be obtained 
fine views of the metropolis and its environs, em- 
bracing Hampstead, Highgate, Harrow, Greenwich, 
Chelsea, &c. 

House of The House of Industry was erected in 1812, at an 
^^' expense of near four thousand pounds (including the 
purchase of the ground, which consists of 1a. 3r. 13 p.). 
Considerable additions have been recently made to this 
edifice, in which are about two hundred and fifty chil- 
dren, who are taught to read, knit, spin cotton, &c. 

Near the above building is a chapel, erected in 1817, 
for persons of the Independent persuasion ; and attached 
to it is a school, in which about two hundred and fifty 
of both sexes are educated on the British and Foreign 
School system. There is a district school also on Dr. 
Bell's plan, erected in 1824, 

Newington The parish of Newington Butts is situated about a 
Butts. ^y^ jy^jjj London bridge, on the high road to Brighton, 

Portsmouth, &c. It is bounded by the parish of 
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Lambeth on the west ; by that of St. George, Southwark, chap. t. 
on the east and north; and by Camberwell on the south. 
The parish is of very small extent ; Mr. Lysons (in 1799) 
says, *' the land, which is not covered with houses, con- 
sists of little more than three hundred acres, about a 
ihird part of which is occupied by market gardeners ; 
the remainder is for the most part pasture.** At the 
present time there is not a market gardener in the 
parish, and indeed hardly what might be called a gar- 
den, so rapidly have the builders covered the ground 
with their frail and temporary erections." 

This place is not mentioned in the Conqueror's survey, 
but a church at Walworth is there noticed ; whence it 
seems probable, that at the rebuilding of that church 
upon a new site it was surrounded with houses, which 
obtained the appellation of Neweton, as it is called in 
all the most ancient records. It was afterwards spelt 
Newenton and Newington. It undoubtedly received 
its additional name from the butts placed there for 
archers to shoot at. The first record, in which it is 
written Newington Butts, is dated 1558.* In Henry 
VIII/s time butts were set up in the fields near Lon- 
don by authority. There are two patents printed at 
large in Wood's Bowman^ s Glory ; the one of James I. 
and the other of Charles I. by which those monarchs 
ordained that the butts, which had been destroyed in 
consequence of the enclosures, * should be restored as 
they were in the reign of Henry VIII. 

The church of Newington Butts, which is dedicated St. Mary's 
to St. Mary, is a peculiar of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The advowson of the rectory continued to belong 
to that see till the time of archbishop Cranmer, who gave 

• Regist. Lamb. Pole. fol. 77. b. 
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BQQ*^t>^' it to Henry VIIL It was granted by him, and confirmecl 
by Edward VL to Nicholas, bishop of Worcester, and 
his successors, to whom it still belongs. In King John's 
reign the rectory was valued at eight marks ^'^^ in 1291 
at twenty»two marks. It was represented to the conmiish 
sioners appointed to inquire into the state of ecclesias- 
tical benefices, diat the rectory of Newington Butts was 
worth about one hundred and eleven pounds per annum, 
and tliat Mr. Thomas Wadsworth the rector, who offici- 
ated there and received the profits, was placed there by 
. the lord protector.f In the king's books the rectory is 
valued at sixteen pounds per annum. 

It is highly probable, that the cl^urch belonging to 
this parish has been removed from Walworth to its pre- 
sent site since the conquest Newington church appears 
to have been originally a very small structure; Sir Hugh 
Brawne added a north aisle about the year 1600. In 
the year 1704, several hundred pounds were expended 
in repairing and ornamenting the church, unfortunately 
to very kittle purpose, for in the month of July 1720, 
it was found necessary that the whole building, except 
the tower, should be taken down. The new church;]; was 
opened on tlie 26th of March, 1721. Being found inad- 
equate to the increased number of inhabitants, an act c^ 
parlianient was obtainedj in 1790, for rebuilding it upon 
a larger scale. The workmen began to take down the 
old tower on the 19th of June, 1791, and the architect 
completed the new church by Midsummer, 1793. The 
expense amounted to three thousand five hundred pounds. 
The length of the church is eighty-seven feet, the breadth 
fifty-eight, as before. It is built of brick, with a portico 

* HarU MSS. 313. + Pari. Surveys. Lambeth M8S. JAb. 

X The expenses of rebuilding were estimated at nine hundred and 
twenty-sixty pounds. 
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in ihe west front ; on the roof is a small bell turret. The chap. r. 



interior is elegantly fitted up; it has a gallery round 
three sides^ and a good organ. 

The monuments in this church worthy notice are to Monu- 
Mrs. Horsley, wife of Bishop Horsley, who died April "*®'***- 
2, 1805, aged fifty-four; A. Fothergill, M.D. F.R.S. 
died 1S13 ; and Charles de Guiffardiere, A. M. rector, 
who died January 1, 1810, aged ninety. 

On the floor of the old church was, among others, the 
grave-stone of George Powell, who is said, by the editor 
of Aubrey, to have been styled king of the gipsies, and 
to have died in 1704, in very flourishing circumstances. 

The church-yard was enlarged by an act of parliament, 
twenty-ninth of George II. The most conspicuous mo- 
nument in the church-yard is that of William Allen, a 
young man who was kiLed by the firing of the soldiers, 
in the riots which took place in 1768, on occasion of the 
confinement of John Wilkes in the King's Bench prison. 

The nu>st eminent ecclesiastic who ever held this reo- Eminent 
tory was Dr. Samuel Horsley ; who was presented to this 
rectory in 1759. This eminent character was bom in 
the parish of St. Martin in the Fields, in October, 1733. 
He was educated at Westminster school, and Trinity 
hall, Cambridge, where he took the degree of LL. B. 
In 1767 he was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and he soon after published some elaborate treatises. 
In 1768 he took the degree of LL. D. and in 1773 he 
was elected secretary to the Royal Society, and not long 
after the eari of Aylesford presented him to the rectory 
of Aldbury, in this county. About 1784, Dr. Horsley 
withdrew fi*om the Royal Society, and about the same 
period commenced a literary conference with Ihe great 
champion of Unitarianism, Dr. Priestley. The talent 
and energy with which he exerted himself called forth 
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)ooK III. the approbation of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who cha- 
racteristically remarked^ that '' those who defended the 
church ought to be supported by the church ;" and ac- 
cordingly presented him to a prebendal stall in Gloucester 
cathedral, and shortly after he was made bishop of St 
David's. In his episcopal character he supported the 
reputation for learning and ability which he had pre- 
viously acquired. In parliament he was the strenuous 
advocate for the existing state of things in religion and 
politics ; and the merit of his conduct will accordingly 
be differently appreciated with reference to the various 
opinions of different persons. His zeal did not go unre- 
warded, for he was promoted to the see of Rochester in 
1793, and made dean of Westminster ; and in 1802, he 
was translated to St. Asaph. He died at Brighton, 
October 4, 1806, and was interred in St. Mary's church, 
Newington. 

The parsonage house, built of wood, is ancient; it 
is surrounded by a moat, and has four bridges. 

The parish register begins in 1561, but it is very im- 
plerfect till about the year 1670, from which time it 
appears to have been accurately kept 

A vast accession of buildings has taken place of 
late years in this parish, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Walworth, Lock's fields, formerly a swamp, 
and Walworth common, which was an open field, have 
been entirely covered with some hundreds of small 
houses. Two new churches have been erected in this 
parish, one at Walworth and the other in Trinity 
square, Blackman street 
Bt. Peter's St Peter's Church, Walworth, is situated at a short 

church 

distance from the eastern side of the Walworth road. 
The first stone was laid by the late archbishop of Can- 
terbury, on the 2d of June, 1823,^mmediately after the 
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performance of the like ceremony at Trinity Church, in chap, f. 
this parish. It was consecrated by the same prelate 
on the 28th of Feb. 1825. The church is built of brick, 
with the exception of the steeple and architectural orna- 
ments^ which are constructed of stone. The basement 
is occupied by spacious catacombs. The west front 
has a recessed portico in the centre, composed of four 
pillars of the Roman Ionic order, behind which are the 
entrances to the church. On each side of the portico 
is an arched window ; the elevation is finished with an 
entablature, and above the portico is a balustrade. 
The tower, situated above the centre of this elevation, 
is in two stories, the first is square in plan and orna- 
mented with antaa of the Corinthian order ; the second 
is circular, with a peristyle of eight composite columns ; 
a plain dome crowns the whole. The north and south 
sides have each a series of lofty arched windows : those 
which light the body of the church are divided by a 
transom across the middle. The eastern end of the 
church is flanked on each side by two rooms above each 
other, which are built beyond the wall of the building, 
and serve as vestries; they are correspondent with 
similar projections at the west end, containing the stair- 
cases, and give an appearance of great length to the 
body of the edifice. 

The interior is made, in breadth, into a nave and 
aisles by columns and arches. A small portion, at the 
east and western ends of the church, is divided from 
the rest by arches, crossing the whole building at right 
angles with the former ones, and which rest upon piers 
rising from the floor. The smaller arches above the 
galleries are semicircular ; the larger ones crossing the 
nave are segments of large circles. The division to the 
east forms the chancel, the western one contains the 
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BOOK III, organ gallery. An arch of the like form is also con- 
structed at the east end above the altar windows. The 
spandrils of all these arches are pierced with circles, 
giving an air of great lightness and elegance to the 
whole composition. The side aisles are occupied by 
gallerieS) sustained on an architrave supported by Doric 
columns. From the architrave four octagonal pillars 
without capitals are carried up, and sustain five semi- 
circular arches springing immediately from the pillars, 
without the intervention of imposts, and occupying the 
spaces between the piers at the east and western ends ; 
the divisions eastward of the piers are covered by plain 
circular arches. A gallery crosses the west end of the 
church, in which is erected the organ. On each*' side 
of this instrument is an additional gallery for the charity 
children. The ceiling is handsomely panelled. The 
altar-screen is very elegant, and above it three arched 
windows are occupied by pleasingly executed subjects 
in stained glass, by Mr. Collins, of the Strand. The 
centre one contains an oval medallion bearing the head 
of our Saviour crowned with thorns, the size of life, 
from the picture of Christ bearing his cross, by Carlo 
Dolci; it is encircled with rich Mosaic composition, 
and finished by a border of honeysuckle-work, in vivid 
colours. This window was the gift of Mr. Firth, an 
inhabitant of the parish. The side windows contain 
the Charge to St. Peter, after Rafaelle's celebrated car- 
toon, and the Angel delivering St Peter from prison, 
from the painting in the Vatican by the same divine 
master. The two windows last described were the 
gift ot Mr. Soane, the architect of the building. The 
pulpit and reading-desk are executed in oak, and rest 
upon columns on the opposite sides of the nave. In 
the tower is a peal of eight bells. 
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Trinity Church, Newington Butts, is situated on the CHAP. I. 
south side of Trinity square, at a short distance from Trinity 
Blackman street, and nearly on the verge of the parish 
of St. -Mary Newington. It is enclosed in a small 
square of handsome houses, with a plantation in the 
centre, and ornamented with a statue of King Alfred. 
The portico and principal front of the edifice, with the 
steeple, is placed on the north side of the body of the 
church, instead of the usual situation at the west end. 
ITie portico consists of six fluted Corinthian columns, 
supporting a plain entablature and pediment. In the 
wall behind are five entrances. The steeple is in two 
stories; the first consists of a plinth, pierced with a 
circular aperture in each face for the dials, and sur- 
mounted by two Doric columns in each elevation, the 
angles finished in antis; the intercolumniations are 
filled with weather boards. Upon the second story a 
square pedestal, ornamented on its sides with long 
panels, filled with carved honeysuckles^ serves as a 
plinth to an octagon tower, with a ball and cross on 
the apex of its roof, which finishes the elevation. 

The body of the church is a parallelogram situated east 
and west, and in height is divided into two stories, by 
a plain course. In both stories is a series of segment 
arched windows. The angles are finished with antse, 
and the entablature is continued as a finish round the 
whole building; both the east and west ends are ter- 
minated with pediments. On the centre of the south 
side is a projection, containing a flight of stairs to the 
gallery, and an entrance beneath it to the church. 
The roof is covered with copper. 

The interior presents a large unbroken area, roofed 
in one span. The walls are finished with an entabla- 
ture, charged with a rich honeysuckle moulding, resting 

VOL. I. 2 L 
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BOOK III. on antae of the Ionic order, ranging from the floor of 
' the church to the architrave. The ceiling is panelled ; 

in the centre of each pannel is a large expanded flower. 
The south, north, and western sides are occupied by 
galleries resting on Doric piUars. The clock in front 
of the western gallery was the gift of David King, Esq., 
an inhabitant of the parish, and justice of peace for the 
county. The altar screen, situated below the eastern 
window, consists of a pediment surmounting four slabs, 
inscribed with the decalogue, &c. The window above 
contains some poorly executed stained glass. On the 
north side, two galleries, situated in deep recesses and 
built above the vestibules of the principal entrance, 
contain sittings for the charity children. The pulpit 
and reading desk are counterparts of each other, and 
stand on opposite sides of the church. The font stands 
in the nave beneath the western gallery ; it is composed 
of Croggan and Co.'s artificial stone, and enriclied 
with honeysuckles and other Grecian mouldings. The 
design is an antique vase, with handles. In the gallery 
is placed the organ, in an oak case, with gilt ornaments. 
A chandeUer of brass depends from the .centre of the 
roof. 

The first stone was laid on the 2d of June, 1823, by 
the late archbishop of Canterbury. On the 16th of 
December, 1824, it was consecrated by the same 
primate. The parish, though situated in the diocese 
of Winchester, is a peculiar of the archbishop, who 
was attended by Sir John Nicholl, Knt. as dean of the 
Arches. The present is said to be the largest of the 
new churches yet erected. It contains sittings in pews 
for 277 persons, free seats 519, seats for charity chil- 
dren 252, making a total number of 2048 ; but a far 
greater number can always be accommodated without 
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inconvenience. The tower contains a peal of eight pow- Cii^r, I. 
erful bells. The ground on which the church is built^ 
was given by the corporation of the Trinity house^ 
which possesses considerable property in the vicinity. 
The architect was F. Bedford^ Esq. 
The only manor in this parish is that of Walworth, Manor of 

W&l worths 

now a hamlet to Newington, and the birth-place, proba- 
bly, of the celebrated citizen who bore that name. King 
Edmund gave this mannor to his jester Hitard, who in 
the reign of St. Edward, being about to make a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, obtained a license from that monarch to 
give it to the church of Canterbury.* This manor, 
in Doomsday Book called Waleorde, is said to have 
been held in the time of William the conqueror by 
Bainiard, of the archbishop of Canterbury, and to 
have been appropriated to the support of the monks. It 
had been valued at thirty shillings (ninety pounds), but 
at the time of the survey was worth three pounds, or 
one hundred and eighty pounds of present money. It 
now belongs to the dean and chapter of Canterbury. 
In the reign of Henry III. the queen's goldsmith held 
an acre of land in Newington, by the singular tenure of 
rendering a gallon of honey to the king.f 

There are a considerable number of chapels in Wal- Chapels, 
worth and its neighbourhood. In Beresford street is 
a handsome chapel of brick, erected in 1818. The 
interior has large galleries, and a very fine choir and 
great organ. It is capable of holding one thousand six 
hundred persons. In Amelia street is a chapel of the 
Southcotonians ; in East lane is a chapel belonging to 
the Baptists, and in West lane one of the Independents ; 

* Cartulary of the see of Canterbury in the Bodleian Library, 
pages 36, 87. 
t Harl. MSS. 813. 
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BOOK III , in York street, Lock's fields, is a large brick building 
known as Clayton's chapel, it is capable of holding near 
two thousand persons ; and in Lyon street, Kent road^ 
is also a large Baptist meeting house ; in Alfred place 
is a chapel, built in 1810, for the particular Baptists; 
and in Deverell street, Kent road, is one erected in 
1826 for members of the Wesleyan new connexion; 
attached to the latter is a large burial ground. In 
Mount street, Walworth, is a female charity school, 
and a school of industry, instituted in 1796, and the 
present building erected in 1808. 

On the west side of Newington, near the church, is a 
neat building of brick, called '^the United National 
Charity and Sunday School, supported by voluntary 
subscriptions." It was erected in 1820, and was in- 
tended for the instruction of one thousand children. 

The Drapers' alms-houses, founded by Mr. John 
Walter, in 1651, are situated in Cross street, in this 
parish. To these alms-houses the parish has the pri- 
vilege of appointing six of its own parishioners. They 
receive five shillings each monthly, and half a chaldron 
of coals, to which the parish officers add a weekly pen- 
sion, as they see fit. The remainder are appointed by 
the Drapers' company. The statutes of these alms* 
houses are printed at large in Aubrey's Antiquities of 
Surrey. The alms-houses are of brick, and were re- 
built in 1778. 

There was formerly an hospital of our Lady and St 
Catherine, at Newington, which continued till February, 
1551, when their proctor, William Cleybrooke, had a 
licence to beg.* 

In the beginning of the 17th century there was a theatre 
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♦ Tanner, Not. Monast.516. 
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in this parish, at which the lord admiral's and the CHAP. T« 
lord chamberlain's servants performed.* 

In Horsemonger. lane is a gaol for the county of County 
Surrey, built accordiag to an act of parliament passed ^^ ' 
in 1791, entitled, " an act for building a new common 
gaol and sessions house, with accommodations thereto, 
for the county of Surrey." In pursuance of this act 
three acres and a half of land, used by a market gar- 
dener, were purchased in Newington, and a gaol and 
sessions house were built under the direction of Mr. 
George Gwilt, the county surveyor, and jfinished in 
1799. The contract entered into for the diflFerent parts 
of the work amounted to £36,161. lis. ; but the prices 
of many of the materials had risen so much between 
the time of making the contracts and completing the 
work, that it was thought reasonable to make some 
allowances, amounting to £1,481. 14^., and the sur- 
veyor's bill for plans, estimates, and superintending the 
work amounted to £2,100; so that the total expense 
was £39,742. 14«. The interior is well arranged, the 
keeper's house being in the centre, and commanding a 
view of all the yards. The chapel is neatly fitted up, 
and the prisoners sit in classes. The population of this 
parish, in 1821, amounted to 33,047 persons. 

The parish of Bermondsey is scarcely a mile from Bermond- 
London bridge, and is bounded by St. John, St. George, *^^* 
and St. Olave, Southwark ; and by Deptford and Ro- 
therhithe. In 1641 it is said to have contained five 
hundred and fourteen acres of land,t a considerable 
part of which has been since built on ; of the remain- 
der, the greater part is grass land, and occupied by 

* Malonc's Stage, 294^ f Record in the vestry. 
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BOOK i^y* cow-keepers. Mr. Lysons says, ** There is no com, but 
about one hundred and ten acres of garden ground, the soil 
of which, from long cultivation and manuring, is become 
a rich black mould/' The word Bermondsey, or, as it is 
written in the Conqueror's Survey, Bermundesye, is of 
uncertain derivation. The last syllable denotes its being 
situated near the river. Bermond may be a proper name. 

Tanning. Bermondsey is a place of very great trade. The 
tanners, who are a chartered company (having been in- 
corporated by Queen Anne by the name of ** the master, 
wardens, and commonalty, of the art or mystery of 
tanners, of the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, BermohS- 
sey"), are very numerous, and carry on that business 
to a greater extent than is known in any other part of 
the kingdom. 

Church. The church of Bermondsey is in the diocese of Win- 

chester, and in the deanery of Southwark. The advow- 
son of the rectory belonged to the monastery, and has 
undergone the same alienations as the manor, being now 
the property of the Rev. Thomas Hambly, who is both 
patron and incumbent. 

The survey of Doomsday, which was made in 1083, 
mentions a '' fair and new church at this place." This, 
no doubt, was the conventual church then newly built. 
It was long afterwards that the monks of Bermondsey 
founded a parochial church there, and dedicated it to 
St Mary Magdalen. The present structure was erected 
in 1680. It is of brick covered with plaster, and con- 
sists of a chancel, nave, two aisles, and a transept; at 
the west end is a portico with a low square tower and a 
turret. The interior is divided into a body and aisles 
by Tuscan columns. The length of the church is 
seventy-six feet, and breadth sixty-one. 

On the north wall of the chancel is the monument of 
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NaUianiel Roffey, Esq. who died in 1733; and within CHAP.U 
the rails the tomb of Jeremiah Whitaker, rector of the 
parish^ who died in 1654. On the north pillar of the 
nave is the monument of Sir William Steavens, Knight, 
who died in 1712. Against the south wall, on the out- 
side, is a tablet to the memory of Sir Thomas Steavens, 
Knight, who died in 1738 ; and others of that family. 

The church-yard was enlarged in 1 783. 

Edward Eton, and Jeremiah Whitaker, two eminent 
puritan divines in the seventeenth century, were rectors 
of this parish ; the former died in 1624, the latter in 1654. 

The earliest date of the parish register* is 1548. 

* The following very singular entry occurs in the year 1604 : 

'* The forme of a solemne To we made betwixt a man and his wife, 

havinge bene longe absent, through which occasion the woman 

beinge maricd to another man, tooke her again as followeth : 

**' The man's speach : 

« Elizabeth, my beloved wife, I am right sorie that I have so longe 

absented mysealfs from thee, whereby thou shouldest be occasioned 

to take another man to be thy husband. Therefore I do now vowe 

and promise, in the sighte of Qod and this companie, to take thee 

againe as mine owne ; and will not onlie forgive thee, but also dwell 

with thee, and do all other duties unto thee, as I promised at our 

marriage. 

*'*^ The woman's speach : 

*' Raphe, my beloved husband, I am right sorie that I have in thy 

absence taken another man to be my husband ; but here, before God 

and this companie, I do renounce and forsake him> and do promise to 

kepe mysealfe only unto thee duringe life, and to pcrforme all duties 

which I first promised unto thee in our marriage.*' 

Then follows a short occasional prayer, and ihe entry concludes 

thus 

'' The first day of August 1604; Raphe Goodchild, of the parish of 

Barkinge in Thames-streat, and Elizabeth his wife, were agreed to 

live togeth^fyaod thereupon gave their hands one to another, makinge . 

either of them a solemne vowe so to doe, in the presence of us, 

** William Stere, Parson. 

" Edwaid Coker, 

** and Richard Eires, Clark.* 
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DOOK ill. The principal increase of population in this parish 
happened between the year 1665 and the year 1680, 
within which period it was wonderfully rapid ; the pro- 
portional increase during the last hundred and fifty 
years having been very small. In Maitland's History of 
London, printed in 1739, it is said that there were then 
2111 houses in Bermondsey ; there are now about 4500, 
and new buildings are increasing very fast. The number 
of inhabitants, in 1821, was 25,235 persons. The burials 
have uniformly exceeded the baptisms in a considerable 
proportion, which may be accounted for from the great 
number of dissenters and catholics in the parish, many 
of whom are interred here. There are two congrega- 
tions of Independents at this place; two chapels for 
persons in Mr. Wesley's connexion; a Roman Catho- 
lic chapel; and two meetings for the Baptists. The 
Quakers have a burial ground, but no meeting. 
Ciuniac Here, in 1082, was founded a priory for monks of the 

priory. Cluniac order, by Aylwin Child, a citizen of London ; 
and William Rufus gave his manor of Bermondsey to 
this convent. It was originally a cell to that of La 
Charit6 in France, and was seized by Edward III. 
among other ^lien priories, in 1371. It was restored to 
its privileges after a few years, and continued to 
flourish till the year 1538, when it was surrendered 
to the crown, the annual revenues being then valued 
at £474. 14*. 4|rf. Robert de Wharton, the last prior, 
who was afterwards successively bishop of St. Asaph 
and Hereford, obtained a pension of £333. 6s. 8d, per 
annum.* 



* A list of benefactors to this coii?ent may be found in Dag^dale's 
Monasticon, and a list of its priors in Browne WiUjs*s History of 
Mitred Abbeys. 
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Catherine, the queen of Henry V, died in this abbey, CHAP.r. 



Jan. 3, 1436-7.* 

Among persons of note interred there, may be 
reckoned Williana de Morton, earl of Cornwall ; Louf- 
stane, provost of London, anno 1115; Margaret De la 
Pole, (1473) ; and Dame Aimfe Audley, relict of John, 
Lord Audley, (I497).t 

Near the church-yard at Bermondsey was, until lately, 
an ancient gateway, and towards the east some old 
buildings, called King John's palace. These buildings, 
which consisted partly of brick, and partly of timber, 
intermixed with lath and plaster, carried the appearance 
of having been a part of the convent or its appurte- 
nances. The manor-house, or palace of Bermondsey, 
was given to the monks by William Rufus. The quota- 
tion inserted in Aubrey's Antiquities of Surrey^.*]: as the 
only conjectural proof that the kings of England had a 
residence at this place after the grant above-mentioned, 
has beeii totally misunderstood, and proves nothing. It 
is said in Aubrey's work, that '^ Sir Thomas Pope built 
a house on the site of the priory, which afterwards came 
to the earls of Sussex. Some traces of the residence of 
the earls of Sussex at Bermondsey are to be found in the 
parish register about the year 1595 ;" but Mr. Lysons, in 
his investigations, did not meet with the name in any title 
deeds or other records relating to the site of the convent.§ 
A considerable part thereof was sold by Sir Thomas Pope 
to Robert, bishop of St. Asaph, the last prior, and having 

* Chronicle of Merton Abbey, in the Bodleian Library 
t Stow's Survey of Tendon. 
} Vol. ▼. p. 87, 98. 

§ Thomas Radcliffe, earl of Sussex, lord chamberlain to Qoeen 
Elizabeth, died at Bermondsey in 1668. 

VJOL. I, 2 M 
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BOOK III. passed through various hands^ is now the property of 
William Richardson, Esq. in whose garden is an ancient 
wall with crosses, and various emblematical devices, 
worked with glazed bricks. The remainder of the site 
is for the most part, if not entirely, the property of 
William Smith, Esq. of Chiswick. 

TUb great increase of buildings in this parish within 
the last ten years, rendered the erection of a new church 
an object of great importance. An excellent site was 
obtained, and the commissioners under the act for the 
erection of new churches and chapek having made a 
handsome grant, the building proceeded with con- 
siderable rapidity, and Was opened in the latter part of 
1829. 

New The new church of St James is situated in an exten- 

sive burial ground in the Spa road. This spacious and 
elegant building of brick and stone iis one of the hand- 
somest churches built iihder the royAl commission. The 
basement is disposed into a series of atqbed Catacombs, 
extending beneath the ground Soor of the church and 
the portico. In plan, the church is dis{^osed into a 
liave and side aisles, a chancel • and Vestibules. The 
West front has a portico in the centre, composed of four 
Ionic columns, surmounted by. tm entablature and pedi- 
ment ; in the wall behind are the enhances to tiie build- 

* * ' . 

ing. The steeple, which rises from the centre of tiiis 
front, is square in plan, and is made in height into four 
portions ; the fii*st is ornatoiented with coupled antde at 
the angles, and has a window in each face ; it is sur- 
mounted with an entablature, and at the angles are 'en- 
riched acroteriaj; the second story is composed of 
sixteen Ionic columns, disposed in four groups at the 
angles of the plan, the intercoluminations being open ; 
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the succeeding story has four pilaster buttresses disposlsd chap, j, 
in th^ same ipanner ; thki story and the last arecrowned 
with entablatures, having ciperary urns and vases above 
the angles; a square pedestal, surmounted by a swelling 
coluuHi crowned with a vane in the fonn of a dragon, 
<Sompletes the eroetion, the. whol^ structure being lofty 
in its proportions and elegant in the design. Tha flanks 
bfive a range of lofty windows in the aisles, formed after 
the Grecian examples, in the shapp of a truncated 
pyramid, and in the clerestory a series of segment- 
arched windows; the walls of the aisles are finished 
with an entablature, and the angles f^re guarded by 
anise; a plain cornice and parapet finish the clerestory ; 
the east end is made into three divisions, corresponding 
with the tiave and aisles, and has no central window. 

The interior is divided longitudinally by a range of 
Iodic columns raised on pedestals on each side of the 
church ; on the pedestals are^ sustained the galleries ot 
the aiisles, and on the columns the entablature of the 
order, surmounted by an attic, which contains the clere- 
story windows; the ceiling is horizontal and riobly 
panelled : the ends of the central division are formed 
into spacious niches with arched ceilings ; the western 
contains the organ, and the eastern the altar; the 
screen bears the usual inscriptious, and has a dove in 
an irradiation in the centre. 

The pulpit and reading desk are situated at a shoft 
distance from the altar rails. The organ is a powerful 
instrument. The architect of this church is James 
Savage, Esq. It was built by the commissioners for 
building new churches, and a contribution provided by 
the parish ; the contract for the building amounted to 
£21,412. 19^. 5d, ; it is calculated to contain eight hun- 
dred persons in pews and twelve hundred in free seats, 
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BOOKm. the whole accommodation being for two thousand per- 
sons. The first stone was laid on the 21st February, 
1827, and the church was consecrated by the bishop of 
Winchester on the 7th of May, 1829. 

Blanor. The manor of Bermondsey, before the conquest, was 

the property of Harold, and as such was seized by the 
Conqueror.* William Rufus gave it to the monastery 
founded at that place. After the suppression of the 
convent, Henry VIII. granted the site, with other lands 
at Bermondsey, together with a court leet, view of frank 
pledge, and right of free warren, to Sir Robert South- 
well, master of the rolls, who the same year sold the 
whole of the premises to Sir Thomas Pope. Soon after 
this. Sir Thomas procured from the crown a grant of 
the rents of assise;* and in the year 1556, alienated the 
manor to Robert Trapps, Esq., in whose family it con- 
tinued till the year 1717, when it was sold to Peter 
Hambly, Esq. in whose family it remains. 

At the time of the conquest the manor was valued at 
fifteen pounds per annum. At that time Earl Morton 
held one hide of the king at Bermondsey, which was his 
residence.f 

Free Mr. Josiah Bacon, by his will, dated 1709, bequeathed 

the sum of seven hundred pounds for the purpose of 
building a free-school, which he endowed with one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per annum, for the education of 
a certain number of boys (not more than sixty, or fewer 
than forty) in writing, arithmetic, &c. This will was 
confirmed, in the year 1732, by Mr. Tliomas Bacon, 
who charged certain ei»tates in Huntingdonshire with 
the paynient of the said sum. The master receives 



• Pat. 36 Henry VIP. pt. 28. May 4. 

+ Rccu:d of Domesday. 
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eighty pounds per annum^ and the usher fifty pounds; rriAP. i. 



remainder is appropriated to repairs^ &c. 

A charity school was established in this parish about 
the year 1714. 

A well known place of entertainment in this parish Spa. 
was called the Bermondsey Spa, from some water of a 
chalybeate nature discovered there about 1770. The 
late Mr. Thomas Keyse had a few years before opened 
his premises as a place for tea-drinking, and exhibited 
a collection of the productions of his own pencilj which, 
as the works of a self-taught artist, possessed consider- 
able merit. About 1780 he procured a license for mu- 
sical entertainments, after the manner of Vauxhall, and 
for several years his gardens were open every evening 
in the summer season. Fire^works were occasionally 
exhibited, and a few times in the course of the year 
an excellent representation of the siege of Gibraltar, 
consisting of fire-works and transparencies, the whole 
contrived by the proprietor of the gardens, who pos- 
sessed considerable mechanical abilities. The height 
of the rock was about fifty feet, the length two hun- 
dred, and the whole apparatus covered about four acres. 
Mr. Keyse died in 1800, when his pictures were sold 
by auction. Thie gardens were shut up about the year 
1805, and the site has since been built upon.^ 

RoTHERHrrHE, which is situated on the banks of the Rother- 
Thames, about a mile and a half below London bridge, 
derives its name from the Saxon words rother, a sailor, 
and hyth, a haven or wharf. It is usually called RedrifF 
and this pronunciation appears to have prevailed as early 
as the thirteenth cenlury.f 

* Lysons' EnTirons of London, vol. i. p. 54. 
t CI. 8 Edw. I. ra. 6. dorso. 
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BOOK III. The parish is bounded by Bennondsey and Deptford. 
The land which is not occi4)ied by houses is principally 
pasture, and was formerly a marsh; the whole. exteijt 
oF the shore is inhabited by various artificetsi ahd.tradeir 
men who make and furnish rigging and provisions for the 
navy. 

The trench, said to be cut by Canute, to benege 
the city of London by water, began in this, parish. 
The channel through which the river was turned in the 
year 1 173, for the purpose of rebuilding Iiondon bridge, 
is said to have had the same course.* 
Charch. As Rotherhithe is not mentioned in the Domesday 

book, it is probable, says Mr. Lysons, that it was for*- 
merly only a hamlet to Bermondsey. The present 
church was erected in the years 1714 and 1715. In 
the case of the parishioners which was laid before per* 
liament about that time, it was said that the church of 
Rotherhithe was first built four hundred years before.t 

The new church was opened July 3, 1715. It is built 
of brick, with stone qpioins, and consists of a nave, 
chancel, and two aisles, supported with pillars of the 
Ionic order. At the west end is a square tower, upon 
which is a stcme spire supported by Corindiian columns. 

The interior is neat, with galleries and an organ. 

In the nave is the tomb of Peter Hills, mariner, and 
one of the elder brethren of the Trinity house, who died 
in 1614. On a square brass plate are engraved tlie 
figures of himself and his two wives. 



* Stow's Annals, p. 235, 4to edit. 1605. 

t Aubrey's Antiquities of Surrey, toI. t. p. 7, 8. It appears that 
in the beginning of the last century the main fistbrie of the church was 
supported by chalky pillars of very large proportions, which being 
at that time much decayed, their place was supplied with timber 
columns. Gatal^er's Answer to Lilly, p. 4/7, 
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. In the vestry is a portrait of King Charles I. in his ciiap.t. 
robes^ kneeling at a table and holding a crown of thorns. 
This formerly hung in the south aisle,* 

The only remarkable monument in the ohurch-yard is 
that of the Pelew prince, Lee Boo. 

" To the memory of Prince Lee Boo, a native of the Pelew or Palas 
islands, and son to Abba Thulle, Rupack or kin; of the island 600- 
roo-raa, ^ho departed this life on the a7th of December, 1764, aged 
twenty years, this stone is inscribed by the Honourable East India 
Company, as a testimony of the humane and kind treatment afforded 
by his father to the crew of their ship the Antelope, Capt. Wilson, 
which -was wret;ked ofl* that island in the night of the 9lh of Augastii 
1788. 

Stop reader, stop, let Nature claim a tear, 
A Prince of mine, Lee Boo, lies buried here." 

The church of Rotherhithe, which is dedicated to St. 
Mary, is in the diocese of Winchester and the deanery 
of Southwark. The benefice is a rectoiy. The advow- 
son belonged to the priory of Bermondsey ; since the sup*- 
pressioti of which monastery it passed through various 
hands. In 1721 it was sold by Edward Stokes and 
bthierS; to James, duke of Chandos, of whom it was 
purchai^ed in 1730, by the masters and fellows of Clare 
hall, Cambridge. There is a rfeoprd in the tower of 
sundry grants to the rector of RbtlieThithe.+ It was 
presented to the commissioners afypointed to inquire 
into the state of ecclesiastical benefices in 1658,. that 
tte rectory of " Redereth " was worth about ninetj^-two 
pounds per annum. 

The manor of Rotherhithe belonged to the abbot of Manor. 
Graces, who, with the king's permission, granted it in 
til© reign of Richard II. to the priory of St. Mary 



• Aubrey's Antiquities of Surrey, vol. v. p. 0. 
t Pat. 33 Edw. III. pt. 2. m, 1. 
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BOOK irr. Magdalen^ Bermondsey.* It was then valued at twenty 
pounds per annum. After the suppression of the monas* 
tcries it was kept in the hands of the crown till the reign 
of Charles I. when it was granted to William Wliite and 
others. In the year 1673 it was in the possession of 
James Cecil,t earl of Salisbury ; about the year 1692 
it appears to have been alienated to John Bennet, Esq.; 
in 1715 to John JoUey and Benjamin Morret ; and 
about 1732 to Thomas Scawen, Esq. It was after- 
wards the property of Francis Gashry, Esq. whose 
widow bequeathed it to P. Goldsworthy, Esq. one of 
his majesty's equeries, and colonel of the first regi- 
ment of dragoons. On the death of this gentleman 
the manor fell by bequest to his sister. This manor 
has a court-leet and court-baron. 

A free-school was founded in this parish about the 
beginning of the last century by Peter Hills and Robert 
Bell^ and endowed with a small annual income for the 
education of eight sons of seamen^ with a salary of three 
pounds per annum for the master. The school-house, 
which is situated near the church, was rebuilt by sub- 
scription in 1745. The endowment has been conside- 
rably augmented by various donations. In 1712, two 
hundred and twenty pounds were subscribed to purchase 
a ground-rent. Since this time benefactions to the 
amount of near nine hundred pounds have been given, 
and the fund is now such as to enable the parish to 
clothe and educate thirty-three boys and twenty-two 
girts. 

Admiral John Benbow, and Sir John Leake, two 
celebrated naval commanders in the beginning of the 

* Pat. 21 Ric. II. pt.3. m. 25. 

t Court-rolls of the manor, from wbenee the other alienations wert 
obtained. 
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eighteenth century, were both natives of this parish. criAP. f. 



The former was born in WintershuU-street, now called 
Hanover-street. 

• Rothefhithe has been for a considerable period cele* Docks, 
brated for docks. There had been a dry dock here 
belonging to the Howland family in the seventeenth 
century. In 1696 an act of parliament was passed for 
making a wet dock, which was finished in 1700, and 
called the great dock. In 1725, the South Sea com- 
pany took a lease of this dock, intending to revive the 
Greenland fishery : it was then called the Greenland 
dock. This dock w^s sold by John, duke of Bedford 
(representative of the Howland family), in 1763, to Mr. 
John and Mr. William Wells, to whom it belonged for 
many years ; they afterwards sold it to William Ritchie, 
Esq., of whom it was purchased in 1807 by a company 
of merchants, the concern being divided into thirteen 
hundred shares. This dock, now called the Commercial 
Pock, has been much enlarged^ so as to be capable of 
containing in its several basins upwards of a hundred 
ships of burden : it is chiefly used for bonding of timj^er 
and Baltic produce, and is still appropriated to the 
reception of the Greenland trade. Adjoining the la^-. 
mentioned dock is the East country dqck, chiefly appro-^ 
priated to the East country and American trade. * The 
property is vested in a company of merchants, and the 
dock was formed about eighteen years ago. Besides 
these there are nine dry ddcks, a floating dock, and 
numerous boat and lighter builders' wharfs, mast yards, 
warehouses for provisions, &c. 

An attempt was made in 1809 to. excavate a passage; Tunnel, 
under the Thames a little below. Rotherhi the, upon a 
very small . scale, and was what, in the language of 
miners, is called a driftway. Its capacity was five feet 

VOL. I. 2 N 
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^^^^ ^^^' high by two feet nine inches wide^ supported by timber 
only. No serious difficulty was met with for nearly the 
whole breadth of the river. They proceeded nine hun- 
dred and forty-five feet without any obstacle of import- 
ance ; then^ indeed, a considerable body of quicksand 
came in. This obstruction^ however^ was soon over- 
come, and the work proceeded eighty-one feet farther, 
when it was impeded by a second irruption of sand, 
within one hundred and thirty feet of the termination of 
their distance. This second obstruction was surmounted 
also, and the work was resumed ; but the time allowed 
for the operation being nearly expired, besides which, 
the ground where it was to commence having been ap- 
propriated to the Commercial dock, and a misunder- 
standing having arisen among the proprietors, it. was 
determined to abandon the undertaking. In 1823, the 
formation of a tunnel in this neighbourhood was pro- 
jected by Mr. Brunei, the engineer : an act of parlia- 
ment to incorporate a company was granted without 
opposition ; and on the 2d of March, 1825, the chairman 
of the board of directors, accompanied by many scien- 
tific gentlemen, laid the foundation stone, with appro- 
priate ceremony. The foundation was laid on a wooden 
horizontal curb, shod with strong cast-iron; and on 
reaching the top, at the height of forty feet, there was 
also placed a wooden curb; and the two curbs were 
connected and fastened together by iron rods passing 
through the brick-work. The ground within was then 
removed, and this immense structure or tower was 
found to sink regularly for about thirty-three feet, when 
it came to a bed of clay, where it stuck fast; thus the 
tower became a shaft. The interior of it was further 
deepened as much as was thought necessary, and it vras 
under-pinned for a foundation. The shaft, sunk in this 
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manner^ may be truly said to be the greatest work of chap. r. 
the kind ever attempted. The shield constructed for 
protecting the workmen^by supporting the ground in all 
directions, consists of twelve frames of strong cast-iron, * 
each independent of its neighbour, and altogether 
weighing upwards of one hundred and twenty tons. 
The frames being raised and' lowered at pleasure, by 
screws, press against the top^ and support the ground 
there ; and being provided in front with small movable 
boards, kept tight by screws pressing &em forward, the 
pressure of the ground in that quarter is resisted, 
except just at the spot where the woriimen are cutting. 
When they have cut away the breadth of one board, 
they put it up again in its place, and screw it tight, and 
remove another, where they again operate until all the 
ground opposed to their division of the frame is re- 
moved; the franies are thus moved forward, and the 
bricklayers build the tunnel close up to them. The 
tunnel consists of a square mass . of brick-work, thirty- 
seven feet by twenty-two, containing in it two archways 
or passages, each of the width of sixteen feet four 
inches; each carriage road is thirteen feet si^* inches 
wide, and fifteen feet six inches high : and each has a 
foot-path three feet wide. There ' is a central line of 
arches to separate the two pslssages, some of them so 
wide that carriages may go from one line of the tunnel 
to the other. The length of the tunnel will be about 
one thousand three hundred feet The work had pro- 
ceeded a considerable distance under the river, viz. 
four hundred and twenty feet, when a dreadful alarm 
was created on the evening of May 18, 1827, in conse- 
quence of the water bursting into the tunnel from above, 
while upwards of one hundred and twenty workmen 
were engaged below. They fled towards the shaft in 
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BOOK III. the greatest terror^ while the water rushed after them 
with great rapidity^ and the whole succeeded in reach- 
ing the top in safety. This accident delayed the pro- 
gress of the work, but the hole was ultimately stopped, 
the cavity being filled up chiefly by bags of clay. The 
works recommenced in September, with every prospect 
of a successful termination; but on Jan. 12, 1828, a 
second irruption took place; and six unfortunate exca- 
vators were drowned. Since that time little has been 
done as to forwarding the work, but the leakage is com- 
pletely closed, and that portion of the tunnel finished is 
open to the inspection of visitors. 

Camber- Camberwell is a pleasing village situated about 

^* * three miles from Blackfriars bridge. Population 17,876. 

Church. The church is near the road which leads to Peckham 

and Greenwich, and is dedicated to St Giles ; it is ip 
the diocese of Winchester, and in the deanery of South- 
ward The benefice is a vicarage, the rectory being 
a lay impropriation ; it was part of the possessions of 
Bermondsey abbey, by the grant of William De Melhent, 
earl of Gloucester, in the year 1154. The advowson is 
the property of Joseph Windham, Esq. In 1 29 1 the 
rectory was taxed at twenty-four marks ; the vicarage 
at £6. 8s. Id: ; in the king's books the latter is rated at 
twenty pounds. 

The church is built of flints and rough stones, and 
consists of a nave, chancel, and two aisles : at the west 
end is a small embattled tower with a turret A church 
is mentioned in Domesday book. In the register* of 

* Regist. WintOD. W. De Edindon, pt. ii. f. 6. b, . When a church 
had been polluted by any accident of this nature, it was formerly 
held necessary that it should undergo a ceremony something different 
from eonsecratioD, which was termed rcconciliatioriV 
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Bishop Edindon is a commission dated 1346^ for re- CUAP.r. 
concilingCamberwell church, which had been polluted by 
bloodshed. The present structure was probably erected 
towards the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. The 
architecture of the windows, and of the arches which 
separate the nave from the aisles, proves that it could 
not have been built at a much earlier period ; and it is 
presumed that the north aisle was built in 1520, having 
that date in the east window. The chancel appears to 
be of the same age ; it is of a singular form, being the 
section of a hexagon^ The south-west part of the 
church was much enlarged in the year 1786. The east 
window of the north aisle contains several portraits 
painted on glass. Aubrey* describes them as a man 
kneeling at a faldstool, and his ten sons behind him ; 
and a woman kneeling in like manner, with her ten 
daughters. An imperfect inscription is sufficiently 
entire, to inform us, says Mr. Lysons, that they were 
intended to represent some members of the M uschamp 

family : '' ^tUttt . . SliSliUnti MW^amp . . tt 

SLffiUtii^ ....*' The deficiency may be easily supplied 
from similar inscriptions, which frequently occur on 
church windows : arid it may be rendered, "Pray for 
the good estate of William Muschamp, and Agnes, his 
wife." The date, 1520, is still preserved. The Mus- 
champs came to England with William the Conqueror. 
Against the north wall is a small monument with the 
effigy of a woman kneeling ; beneath is the following 
ijiscription : 

** Lo ! MuschSs stock a fruitfaU braunch did bringe, 
Adornde with vertues fit for ladies brighte ; 
Sir Thomas Hunt on May day's pleasaunt spring, 
Possest the Frowe that was his soules delighte : 

• Anliqnities of Surrey, vol. i. p. 166. 
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His lovely Jane had two sones by Tho Grimes, Esq. and daugh 

ters three, 
"With wealth and vertues meet for their degree. 
"When twice seven yeares, six monthes, ten dayes, were spent 

In wedlock bands, and loyall love's delight, 
November twelfth daye, then she was content 

This world to leave, and give to God his right : 
Her sixty-three yeares fnll, complete and ended. 
Her soole to Ood, to earth her corps commended. 

160i." 

On the north wall of the chancel is a monument to 
the memory of John Scott^ Esq. baron of the exchequer, 
who died in 1532, with figures on brass of himself, his 
• wife^ and eleven children. In the chancel, is a monu- 
ment inlaid with plates of brass, representing the figures 
of a man and woman kneeling at a table, with their 
children, eight sons and three daughters ; underneath 
is an inscription to the memory of John Bowyer, Esq. 
who died in 1570. 

A new church, dedicated to St. George, has been 
recently erected in this parish. It stands on the south 
bank of the Surrey canals at a short distance from the 
high road. In plan it is in an entire parallelogram : it 
is built of brick faced with stone. The western front of 
the building is (composed of a portico -consisting of six 
fluted columns of the Grecian Doric order, sustaining 
an architiiave, fr^ze, and cornice, which are continued 
round the whole building** The frieze of the west front 
is jcharged with chapleta of myrtle; within the portico 
^re entrances to the ehureh.^ The steeple, between a 
tower and spire, possesses some merit for its originality. 
The plan is square, and the elevation is made into two 
principal diminishing stories, the whole supporting •& 
square pedestal, with honeysuckle mouldings on each 
face, and finished with a stone ball and cross. The first 
story rests on a rusticated basement, and in each face 
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are two Doric columns with antse at the angles. On chap. t. 
the frieze two chaplets^ as the west front. The second 
story is uniform; the order Ionic. Both stories are 
open, and at the angles are Grecian tiles. The flanks 
of the church are plain ; each has two rows of windows, 
the walls being finished with an entablature. The east 
front is divided by antae into three portions. In the 
central division is a window* Tliis elevation, like the 
western, is finished with a pediment and acroteria. - 

A portion of the interior being occupied by the stairs 
to the galleries and the tower, the audience part is 
reduced almost to -a square; it is naked and empty? 
Between the windows are placed Ionic pilasters, with 
enriched capitals; occupying the whole height from the 
floor of the church to an architrave and a rich frieze of 
honeysuckle work> on which rests the ceiling, which is 
panelled into large square compartments, having aflowef 
in the centre of each. The north, south, and eastern 
sides of the building are occupied by a gallery resting 
on Doric columns : the pulpit and reading-desk are uni^ 
form ; they are raised on tall pedestals resembling Dovie 
columns. The altar screen is a large «lab in imitation 
of veined marble, placed on the dado of the eastern 
window, and bearing the usual inscriptions. The -font 
is an antique vase, enriched with mouldings, standing 
on a square pedestaL ' •• / 

In the tower is a musical peal< of six bells, much ad- 
mired in the neighbourhood for their melody. The first 
stone was laid on the 7th of March, 1822, by <^e late 
bishop of Winchester, and the edifice was consecrated on 
the 26th of March, 1824. The architect was F. Bed- 
ford, Esq. 

From Domesday book it appears the district of Cam- Maoon. 
berwell formerly comprehended only one manor, which 
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BOOK iir. was held of the Confessor by Norman^ and of William 
the conqueror^ by Haimo the sheriff; it was valued at 
twelve pounds. Soon after the conquest it was divided^ 
and eventually became several distinct manors. 

Free In the reign of James I. a free grammar school was 

ichooi, , , , , 

founded in this parish by the vicar, Edward Wilson,* 
and endowed with seven acres of land. The rectors of 
Lambeth, Newington butts, and St Olave, Southwark; 
the vicar of Carshalton, the vicar and churchwardens 
of Camberwell, the patron of the vicarage, (then Sir 
Edmund Bowyer,) with others, were appointed gover- 
liors. The above persons and their successors were to 
have the nomination of the masters, and to appoint new 
governors as vacancies should happen. . The number of 
boys is limited to twelve. 
Grove biU. On the summit of Grove hill, to which there is a gra- 
dual ascent from the village, of nearly a mile by an 
avenue of lofty trees, is the residence of the late John 
Coakley Lettsom, M. D. a gentleman equally distin- 
guished for benevolence of disposition and liberality of 
sentiments. It is a plain structure, with low wings, and 
the front is adorned with emblematical figures, in artificial 
stone, representing Liberality and Plenty with Flora in 
the centre. The interior is handsomely fitted up, and 
the grounds are ornamented with-temples, statues, &c. 

A fountain is supplied by pipes from an ample spring 
issuing from the summit of the hill, and collected in a 
sheet of water or canal ; and rising through the centre 
of an elegant composition in Portland stone forms the 
iet d'eau. From the spring which supplies the canad, 
the village of Camberwell derives its name; and the 
place where it rises tradition has marked as the spot 

♦ Pat. 13 Jac. 1. pt. IS. Sep. 29, 
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where George Barnwell murdered his uncle; an incident CHAP. I. 
which gave rise to Lillo's well-known tragedy. 

There are several chapels in this village belonging Chapels, 
to the various denominations of dissenters. 

The hamlet of Dulwich, formerly spelt Dilwyshe, is Dulwicb. 
near two miles from Camber well, towards the south- 
west, bordering upon Kent. The situation is pleasant, 
and very retired, no public road passing through it, 
except to the neighbouring hamlet of Sydenham. 

The earliest mention of the manor of Dulwich is in 
the year 1127,* when it was given by Henry I. to Ber- 
mondsey abbey. At the suppression of monasteries it 
was granted to Thomas Calton, and was by Sir Francis 
Calton alienated to Edward AUeyn, Esq. in the reign 
of James I. He was son to Edward Alleyn of Willyn, jsj^ward 
in the county of Bucks.f He was born in 1566, in AUeyn. 
Allhallows, Lombai'd street. He went upon the stage 
at an early age, and soon acquired great celebrity in his 
profession. Baker, speaking of him and Burbage, says, 
" they were two such actors as no age must ever look 
to see the like." Heywbod calls him "Proteus, for 
shapes ; and Roscius for a tongue.** 

^* It has been a matter of inquiry," says Mr. Lysons, 
*Miow Alleyn should have made so considerable a fortune 
in a profession which at that time was not very lucrative, 
even to the most eminent. To account for this the editors 
of the Biographia suppose, that he inherited some pater- 
nal estate, and that lie improved his fortune by marriage. 
The tradition in the college has always been, that he had 
three wives ; but there is no eei'tain account of more than 
two." 

* Cotton MSS. Brit. Mus. A. 8. f. 110. Extracts from a Chartulary 
of Bermondsey abbey. ... 
t Pedigree, Heralds' Coll. 

VOL. I, 2 O 
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faooK III. AUeyii was sole proprietor of the Fortune play-house 
In Whitecross street, which he built at his own expense ; 
and which, no doubt, as he was a favourite actor, was a 
source of considerable emolument. He was likewise 
proprietor of a bear garden on the Bank side, in part- 
nership with Mr. Philip Henslow, long before he ob- 
tained the place of master of the king's bears. 

xAlleyn held the oflSce of master of the bears till his 
death, or very near it, at least he is so styled in the 
letters-patent for the foundation of the college. He 
still continued to be proprietor of the Fortune play- 
house, though he had for some years retired from the 
stage. Having acquired a considerable fortune, he de- 
termined to bestow it upon a charitablei foundation. 
Lord Chancellor Bacon threw some obstaqles in the 
founder's way; opposed his intentions of settling his 
estates in mortmain, and was hardly prevailed on to 
dispense with the statutes which prohibited such settle- 
ments ; he even wanted the king to consent to settling 
part of AUeyn's lands on two professorships, then about 
to be founded in Oxford and Cambridge, by two of his 
own friends. Sir Henry Saville and Sir Edward Sandys. 
Having obtained at length the royal assent, Alleyn fixed 
upon Dulwich as the spot on which to found bis college,- 
having purchased an estate there as early as 1606. Here 
he retired after he left the stage ; and having formed his 
plan he superintended the erection of the college, lived 
to see it finished^ and s|)ent the remainder of his days at 
Dulwich, visiting and being 'visited by some of the most 
illustrious persons in the kingdom. He managed the 
affairs of the college till his death, not as a master as 
it has been asserted, for he appointed his kinsmen, 
Thomas and Matthias Alleyn, to be master and warden, 
on the completion of the foundation in 1619, though 
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they did not take upon .themselves tne management of chap. i. 
tie college till after his death. AUeyn died in Novem- 
ber^ 1626^ and was buried in the college chapel on the 
'27th. Aubrey gives the following inscription^ from a 
flat stone over his grave : 

*^ Here lyeth the bodie of Edwaird AUeyn, Esq, the founder of this 
church and coUej^, who died the twenty-first day of NoYember 
1626." 

It is probable thistt this Inscription was obliterated, 
and that in substituting the following^ which now appears, 
his age and the dates were erroneously inserted ; for as 
he was buried on the 27th, it is more likely that he died 
on the 21st than the 26th of November. 

*' Sacred to the memory of Edward AUeyne, Esq. the worthy 
founder of this coUege, who departed this life, November. S6. A. D 
1626. Mi&t 63, As likewise of Joan his dear and beloved wife, who 
finished her mortal race, June 28th, 1623.*' 

Alleyn's college, or hospital, was erected from a design College. 
by Inigo Jones. The chapel was finished in 1616, and 
the building being completed, and the members of the 
college appointed, the solemnity of the foundation took 
place September 13, 1619. This institution, to which 
AUeyn gave the name of God's Gift College, was 
founded for a master, warden, four fellows, six poor 
brethren, and six sisters, (all of whom must be iinmaN 
ried,) twelve scholars and thirty out-members. The en- 
dowment consisted of the manor of Dulwich, and lands 
and tenements there, also in Lambeth parish, and in 
the parish of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate^ and the Fortune 
theatre, then producing a revenue of about eight hun- 
dred pounds per annum. The annual rents of these 
estates, in 1808, amounted to £3784. 

According to the statutes the master and warden must 
be of tlie blood and surname of the founder, and for 
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BOOK in. want c(f such, of his name only. On the death of the 
master, the warden succeeds, and a new warden duly 
qualified must be chosen by lot. The fellows are chosen 
in the same manner ; the senior performs divine service 
in the chapel ; two others officiate as schoolmaster and 
usher, and the fourth, who is a layman, as organist 
The poor brethren and sisters must be sixty years of 
age at their admission : a clause in the statute excludes 
persons infected with a noisome disease, or decrepit in 
their limbs ; and if they marry, commit fornication, or 
adultery, they are to be expelled. These poor brethren 
and sisters are to be selected, as vacancies occur, from 
the thirty out-members, who must be of the parishes of 
St. Saviour, Southwark; St Botolph, Bishopsgate; or 
St Giles, Cripplegate, ten out of each, and for whom 
alms-houses were built by the founder in (heir respective 
parishes. The twelve poor scholars must be from six 
to eight years of age at their admission, 'and be educated 
till they are eighteen ; when they are either to be appren- 
ticed to some trade, or sent to the university, where, 
according to the statutes, there ought always to be four 
Dulwich scholars; but notwithstanding the injunctions 
of Archbishops Wake and Potter on the subject, the 
provisions for educating boys for the university have 
long been relinquished. 

The churcwardens of the three parishes above men- 
tioned were constituted assistants in the government of 
the college, and to attend the audits; and the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was appointed visitor. 

Dulwich college consists of a front and two wings, 
which form three sides of a quadrangle. In the centre 
of the front building is a long Latin inscription oh black 
marble, recording the purposes and date of this foun- 
dation. The west end of the front contains the hall. 
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kitchen, and offices on the ground floor, and above are chap. t. 
the apartments of the master and warden ; the east end """^^—^ 
is occupied by the chapel, which is plain, and unoma* 
mented, except by the altar piece, a copy of Raphael's 
Transfiguration by his pupil, Julio Rumano, presented to 
the college in 1796, by Thomas Mills, Esq. of Great 
Saxham, in Suffolk. In the west wing, the apartments 
of the sisters occupy the ground floor, over which is the 
picture gallery, seventy-seven feet long and fifteen and 
a half wide. The contents of this gallery, which were 
bequeathed to the college by Mr. William Cartwright, 
a celebrated comedian and bookseller in London, have 
been treated with great contempt by Aubrey arid suc- 
ceeding writers ; but Mr. Lysons, who enumerates such 
of the paintings as are most worthy of notice, asserts 
that, " some have much merit, and many are valuable, 
as being original portraits of remarkable persons."* 
At the south end of the gallery is the audit room, 
adorned with a good full-length picture of the founder, 
and adjoining is a small library, in which are most of 
the books bequeathed to the college by Mr. Cartwright. 
The east wing, which has been rebuilt, was finished in 
1740, at an expense of three thousand six hundred 
pounds. 

The chapel, though built for the use of the college Chapel, 
only, also serves as a chapel of ease for this hamlet, 
where all religious rites, excepting marriage, are per- 
formed. Under the chancel is a vault, in which the 
founder, his wife, and mother, are interred ; and which, 
by his direction, is exclusively appropriated as the burial 
place of the masters, wardens, and fellows. For the 
other members of the institution, there is a cemetery 

» EnTirons,! . 80. 
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BOOK III, situated about a quarter of a mile from the college, 
which is also used for the interment of the inhabitants 
of the hamlet. 

In 1808^ an act of parliament was passed for empow- 
ering the master^ warden, and fellows, to grant building 
leases of certain lands, and to apply the surplus and 
fines of the premiums received in aid of the sum of 
five thousand six hundred pounds, which they had accu- 
mulated as a building fund, either for the complete 
repair of the college, the west wing of which had long 
been in a very dilapidated state, or for rebuilding it on 
the present site or any other that may be appointed by 
the visitor for the time being. 

Bourgeois A.t a short distance from the college is the picture 
gallery, founded by Sir Francis Bourgeois, R. A. This 
collection was originally commenced by the late Noel 
Desenfans, Esq., who was bom at Douay, in Flanders^ 
in the year 1745, and, after receiving his education in 
the university of Paris, came from that city to Eng- 
land, in 1770. Here, for some time, he supported 
himself by teaching languages ; and afterwards im- 
pi*oved his means by marriage with the sister of Sir 
John Morris, Bart, of Clasemont, in Glamorganshire. 
He next commenced picture dealer ; and, from a succes- 
sion of fortunate circumstances, was appointed consul- 
general of Poland by the unfortunate King Stanislaus, 
who commissioned him to form a collection of paintings, 
by the best masters, for his own cabinet. The subse- 
quent dismemberment of Poland, and the death of 
Stanislaus, induced Mr. Desenfans to prosecute the 
undertaking on his own account; and the occurrences 
of the French revolution enabled him to obtain a great 
variety of beautiful pictures, at a comparatively low 
price. These, in 1802, he endeavoured, but ineffec- 
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tually, to dispose of by private sale, no person being UHAP.T. 
found willing to purchase the collection entire. He died 
in July, 1807, having, by his will, (bearing date in Oc- 
tober, 1803,) bequeathed the whole to Sir Peter Francis 
Bourgeois, R.A>. who was bom in London in the year 
1756, and had been pupil to Loutherbourg. This 
gentleman resided in Mr. Desenfans' house, and had 
assisted him in forming the collection; in return for 
which, among other services, Mr. Desenfans procured 
him, in 1791, the appointment of painter to the king Oi 
Poland, and the honour of knighthood. His own works 
were very numerous, and many of them are included in 
his bequest to Dulwich College : he died in January, 
1811. Mr. Desenfans had frequently and earnestly re- 
commended the formation of a national gallery of pic- 
tures ; and Sir Francis Bourgeois, having neithet issue 
nor relations, felt anxious to perfect the wishes of his 
patron and friend; he therefore bequeathed his entire 
collection to Dulwich College, with a suitable endow- 
ment to keep it in good preservation ; though his death, 
unfortunately, took place before he had fully devised the 
proper arrangements necessary to give complete effect 
to his intentions. 

Sir F. Bourgeois appears to have made Dulwich Col- 
lege the receptacle of this collection from an accidental 
conversation with the Rev. Robert Corry, one of the 
fellows, who had occasionally officiated at his private 
chapel in Charlotte street By his will, dated Decern- 

« 

ber20, 1810, he devised his whole collection, after the 
decease of Mrs. Margaret Desenfans, whom he ap- 
pointed his executrix, *' of pictures, frames, and prints,** 
together ** with all the furniture, ornaments, plate, 
china, clocks, and other effects, in his three leasehold 
houses in Charlotte street and Portland road, to the 
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BOOK III. master, warden, and fellows of Diilwich College, and 
their successors, for ever, to be kept and presei*ved 
there for the inspection of the public, upon such terms, 
and at such times in each year, as they should think 
proper." He likewise bequeathed ten thousand pounds 
to enable them to discharge, with the interest, the sala- 
ries of the requisite servants and officers; and two 
thousand pounds for repairing, &c. the west wing and 
the gallery for the reception of the pictures. The 
residue of his personal estate he left, after the de- 
cease of his executrix, for the general repairs of the 
college. 

The members of the college entered into his views 
with much spirit, and, as their picture gallery was 
wholly unfit for the purpose, determined to erect a new 
building worthy of the collection thus bestowed, and in 
this they were most nobly seconded by Mrs. Desenfans, 
who gave them six thousand pounds towards it, on the 
college agreeing to advance a like sum. Mr. Soane, 
whose professional abilities are well known, and who 
was the friend of Sir Francis and Mrs. Desenfans, (the 
former, indeed, had recommended him to the college in 
his last illness,) was employed on this occasion as the 
architect. The building was begun in 1811, and it was 
nearly finished in May, 1813, when Mrs. Desenfans 
died. That lady, knowing it was the intention of Sir 
Francis that the royal academicians of London should 
• be annually invited to inspect and ascertain the state of 

the collection, bequeathed the interest of five hundred 
pounds for the purpose of providing them with a suit- 
able dinner, in May, every year ; together with various 
articles of plate, a dining-table, dinner-service, decan- 
ters, &c. to be used on the occasion. She has also left 
two statues and two busts of Mr. Desenfans and Sir 
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Francis^ to the college, as well as divers articles of chap, i. 
furniture and ornaments. 

The new building is constructed with good yellow 
bricks, and stone dressings. It consists of the picture- 
gallery, and a mausoleum, with various apartments for 
the attendants and the femaje pensioners of the college. 
The gallery is a noble apartment, (144 feet in lengtli,, 
20 in breadth, and 20 in heig^iti) divided by lofty arches 
into five principal compartments ; each of which is sub- 
divided into lesser chambers^ In the centre of the west 
side are large folding doors, which communicate with 
the mausoleum : this is a spacious circular room, having 
squslre recesses for sarcophagi; and a dome, supported 
by a peristyle of eight Doric columns, and ornamented 
with stained glass. In the sarcophagi have been de^ 
posited the remains of Mr. and Mrs. Desenfans, and 
Sir Francis Bourgeois, in pursuance of direction? con- 
tained in their respective wills. The collection be- 
queathed comprised three hundred and seventy-one 
paintings of various degrees of merit; they are chiefly 
historical and landscape, with -a few portraits.* The 
gallery was first opened for public inspection in 1817. 

Knights Hill; near Dulwich, the seat of the late Knights 
Lord Thurldw, was purchased by him of the duke of 
St. Alban's. At thsit time there wa& only a &nn«- 
house on the estate, which he new-fronted, building at 
the same tame some additional apartments* Hi^ lord- ^ 

ship afterwards too)^ down the whole, and erected a 
mansion in a plain and simple style, under the direction 

* The hours of admission, from April to NoTember, are from ten 
till five ; and,, from No?ember to April, from eleven till three* 
There is no admittance on Fridays and Sundays ; and no admission 
can be obtained withojit tlokets, which may be had, gratis, of the 
principal printsellers in the metropolis. 

VOL. 1. 2 P 
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BOOK III. of the late Mr. Holland. This was. subsequently sold 
and taken down. 

CUpham. The pleasant village of C^lapham is situated on the- 
skirts of a common^ containing about two hundred 
acres^ which has of late years been so much improved^ 
chiefly by draining and the judicious planting of a con- 
siderable number of forest trees^ as to have the appear-* 
ance of a park. It is surrounded by villas belonging to 
some of the most opulent merchants in the city of Lon- 
don. It probably received its appellation from one of 
its proprietors. Osgod Clappa was the name of the 
Danish lord^ at whose daughter's marriage feast^ in 
Lambeth^ Hardicanute died. In Domesday-book this 
place is called Clopeham. Population 7151* 

Clapham is a rectory in the diocese of Winchester^ 
rated in the liber regis at eight pounds. The advowson 
formerly belonged to the abbey of Merton. 

Chareh. The church of Clapham being much decayed, an act 

r. 

of parliament for rebuilding it was procured in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of George III. The new 
structure, which is built of brick, was begun in the 
year 1774, and opened in June, 1776, having been con- 
secrated a few days before, and dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. The building cost about eleven thousand 
pounds; it is situated on the north-east comer of the 
common, close to the village. Like most modern 
churches, it has neither aisles nor chanceL The com- 
munion-table is within a recess at the eai|t end. There 
are spacious galleries on the north, south, and west 
sides. The whole structure has a neat appearance, and 
is devoid of all unnecessary ornament. The length of 
the church is about 100 feet, the breadth 66; at the 
west end is a small dome and turret 
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The old church stood on ^n emlilence near the Kingston chap. r. 



road ; it was dedicated to the Holy Trinity* The south 
^sle, which still remaiosi is built of brick> and does not 
exhibit the appears^nce of tery remote aiitiquity. ; There 
is no mention of 9^ churcb a^t Clapham in Domesday- 
book) which, though it is not. a proof that none then 
existed^ is a strong presumpliiHi.to that efiect, as the 
churches in the county of Surrey are generally: specified 
in that record. It is' certaiti> however^ that there .was a 
church in' the twelfth century, and that the advowsdn 
thereof was given to the priory of Merton,* 

In the remaining aisle of the old church are some Old 
(splendid monuments for Sir Richard Atkins> Bart, who . ^^ ' 
died in 1689, and his family ; and Bartholomew Gierke, 
dean of the arches, and lord of the manor, who died in 
1589. Here is also a marble tablet to the memory of 
Dr. Martin Lister, F. R. S. and physician to Queen 
Anne, who died . February 2, 17Uf He is well known 
to the learned world as a tiaturalist, ^especially by 
his book on shells, entitled Synopsis ConchyUum, the 
drawings and engravings for which were executed by 
himself and his daughters. 

Nicholas Brady, the versifier of the Psalms, was in- 
stituted to the rectory of Clapham in 1706. 
. A school was erected in Clapham, for the education School, 
of poor children, in 1648, which being in a ruinous 
jitate, was taken down and rebuilt by subscription in 
1781. There are several chapels in this parish : one in 
the centre of: the village is of considerable antiquity ; it 
belongs to the Independents. 

The manor of Clapham belongs to Earl Spencer. Manor. 
The manor-house is situated near the old church, and 

* Cotton MSS. Brit. Mus. Cleop. c. vii. 
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BOorrH. is now a ladies' boarding-school. Some coats of arms 
wUch were in one of the rooms^ having been destroyed 
about forty years i^o>'i^ cannot be asciertaiiled by 
whom it was built; bat Mr. Lysons supposes, both from 
-the external appearance, -and from the panels and 
chimney-pieces of ti^e roomSy^ that U'is (^ as eai4y a 
date as the reign of >Qneen Eilizabelh; an oetagond 
toyiferf the baise<>f which forms a bay wifidow in a large 
room, now used as ^ school, rises -somewhat higher 
ihan the rest of the house, and terminating in a dome, 
makes a very sbgular appearance. 

streatham. Strbathah 18 a neat Tillage situated on the high road 
from London to Croydon, at the distance of five miles 
from- the former place. It derives its name from 
having been situated near the great Roman road from 
Arundel to London ; strete signifying in the Saxon 
language a faighway> and ham a dwelling. The Nor- 
mans, with little attention to its derivation, call this 
village in Domesday^book Estraham: in all records of 
a subsequent date it is written Streftham.* The popu- 
lation in 1821 amounted to 3&16. ■ *■ 

Church. The church of Streatham is in the diocese of Win- 

chester. The benefice is a rectory, the patronage of 
which has been always attached to the manor of Tooting 
Bee, and is how veisfted in his grace the duke of Bedfi^rd. 
The rectory is valued in the king^s books at £1S. 135. 9d. 
per annum. 

The church, which stands in the centre of the village, 
is dedicated to St Leonard, and consists of a nave and 
chancel. The noith side is built of flints, and retains 

* ** In compliance with the univeraal custom which has prevailed 
for the last hundred years, I have spelt it Streatham, though the a 
seems an unnecessary and improper interpolation.**— Lysoks. 
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some traees of the architecture oS tbe fourteenth century, chap, i, 
The south wall was . tebuMt with brick, and a gallery 
added on that side about sixteen yeais ago. Atihe 
west end is a square, tower supporting a spire^ whidi^ 
tbotigh of no great height^ yet^ being situated upon a 
high spot of ground^ forms a conspicuous object for 
several miles. The interior- is ^ neatly- fitted up: upon 
an aUar-tomb in the ncurth wall> under a rich Gothic 
canopy^ lies the Qiutilated figure of an . armed knight, 
having a pointed faebnet, mail gorget, and plated 
cuirasses. The canopy is CMmamented with quatrefoils, 
but the pinnacles and some of the other parts are in»- 
perfeet It seems probable, from the situation, that it 
is the founder's tomb, and its form ascertains it to be 
of *the fourteenth century. In the same wall, higher in 
tiie diancel, is another Gothic canopy with a flat arch: 
beneath this is a marble slab fixed sideways- in the wall^ 
which has evidenliy been displaced. The inscription 
records the death of Mai^r^t Gantlowe, daughter at 
Nicholas Aylwin, who died 1486^ Here is a monument 
to Rebecca, wife of William Lynne, who died in 1653. 
Her epitaph was written by her husband, who, after 
dwelling upon her several virtues, exclaims in the con- 
cluding lines^^ 

*^ Shoald I ten thousand' years enjoy iby life, 
Ifsonldnotpraise enoaghaagoodaiivife.** > , a 

On the south wall is a monument to a woman^of equll 
excellenc^-nElizabetb, w% of Major General Hamiltdn, 
•'* who was married near forty-seven years, and never did 
one thing to displease her husband." She died in 1746. 
In this church are tablets with inscriptions to the memory 
of Mr. Thrale and Mrs. Piozzi, by Dr. Johnson. 
. The celebrated Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, bishop of 
Bangor, so well known for the controversy, was instituted 
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^oot^ III, to this rectory in the year 1710, on the presentation* of 
Mrs. Rowland, who gaye it him, without any previoii^ 
acqiiaintance, because she admired his political prin- 
ciples. He left Streatham, which was his most beloved 
retirement, upon his promotion to the see of Salisbury, 
in 1723. 

Manors. In Domesday-booR several manors 6r estates are rer 

corded as lying within the parish of Streatham ; they 
were held in the Confessor's time by Ulward, . Edwin, 
Harold, the canons of Walth^m, Erding, and Estarcher. 
Ulward's manor was of one carucate, valued ^t twenty 
sliillings ; and was held -at the time of the survey by 
Haimo the sherifT, Edwin's manor, which was of the 
same extent, but valued iat' twenty-five shillings, was 
^ven by the Conquero): to the bishop of Bayeux, and 
was held under him by AnsgOt. After the . suppression 
.of alien priories, the tnanor of Tooting Bee was granted 
to John duke of Bedford, constable of France, and was 
afterwards leased by the crown to John Ardeme, Esq. 
for a rent of nineteen pounds per annum, which formed 
part of the endowment of Eton college.* The manor 
was granted by Edward IV. to Lawrence Booth, bishop 
of Durham, for life; and was afterwards, by the same 
king, settled upon John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, 
master, and Sir John Scott and others, wardens, of St 
Mary*s Guild, in the church of AUhallows, Barking.f 
Upon the suppression of the guild, John Dudley, earl 
of Warwick, bought the manor of Tooting Bee of the 
crown, at twenty-two years' purchase.^ It afterwards 



• History of Alien Priories, rol. U. p. W* 
t Pat. 5 Edw. IV. pt. 1. m. 19. 

X Certificate of the sale of cbauntry lands, in the Angmetitatioii- 
office. 
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catne into the Bedford. family, and is now the property chap.i., 
of the present duke. 

The manor-house, which is situated at the comer of Manor- 
Streatham common, on the road to Croydon, is large, 
but contains nothing remarkable* It was probably re-* 
built by Sir Gile^ Howland, whose arms and those of 
his wife are upon two brick turrets, which appear to 
have formed the grand entrance to the house. Queen 
Elizabeth's arms, which were formerly in the hall, serve 
also to ascertain the date, and no doubt gave rise to a 
tradition, that it was one of her palaces. It does not 
appear what became of the other manors mentioned in 
Domesday-book. 

A school was founded in this parish about the begin- School, 
ning of the last century by Mrs. Elizabeth Howland, 
mother of the duchess of Bedford, who gave twenty 
pounds per annum for clothing and educating ten chil- 
dren. 

Here is the villa formerly inhabited by Gabriel Piozzi, VIIIm, 
Esq. who married the widow of Mr. Thrale, a lady dis- 
tinguished in the literary world by various publications. 
During the life-time of Mr. Thrale, Dr. Johnson fre- 
quently resided here, and experienced that sincere 
respect to which his virtues and talents were entitled, 
and those soothing attentions which his ill health and 
melancholy demanded. It was sold by auction in 1816, 
and is now inhabited by R. Elliot, Esq., and called 
Streatham ParL Here are the seats of the earl of 
Coventry, Rev. Dr. Hill, G. Barlow, W. Borradaile, 
and E. Bullock, Esqrs. ; and, on the common, those of 
Joseph Laing, called the Well House ; W. Wright, 
Ralph Fenwick, — ^ Burnet, T. Keats, and Rich. 
Sanderson, Esqrs. Norbury House, the villa of the 
latter gentleman, is a very tasteful building, by Nash. 
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BOOK lir. A mineral water, of a cathartic quality, was discovered 
in this parish in 1660, which is still held in esteem ; 
and the water is sent in quantities to some of the hos- 
pitals in London. Contiguous to this mineral spring is 
Lime common, an elevated spot, which takes the pe- 
destrian by surprise, and affords him an extensive and 
diversified prospect. The more prominent objects are, 
Windsor castle, to the west; Stanmore, north; and 
Woolwich, east. 



CHAPTER ir. 



SURVEY OF THB WBST HALF HUNDRED OF BRIXTON. 



Battersea. The parish of Battersea is situated near the river 
Thames, about three miles from Westminster bridge. 
Tbename has undergone several changes. . In Domes- 
day-book it is called Patricesy; and has since been 
written Battrichsey, ' Battersey, and Battersea, each 
variation carrying it still farther from its original si^ifi- 
cation. 

Church. The church of Battersea is dedicated to St. Mary; 

it is in the diocese of Winchester; the benefice is a 
vicarage. Laurence, abbot of Westminster, first pro- 
cured the appropriation of the great tithes for that 
.abbey about the year 1159. The advowson has always 
^]l)een attached to the manor^ which is the property of 
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Earl Spencer. It is situated on the banks of the chap, U, 
Thames ; it is a mo(fem structure/ and has neither aisles 
nor chancel; the communibn'^table is placed within a 
small recess, at the east. end. It was rebuilt . by an act 
of parliament, passed 14 Geo* III. and was opened on 
the 17th of November, 1777. • The expense waamore 
ihta fiv^ thousand pounds, wldch was raised by a brief, 
by sale of certain pews fyr ninety-nine years, by sale of 
docks belonging to the parish, and by granting annuities 
on lives. It is of briok, and; has a. tower with a small 
cpnical spire^ at the west end The. east window con^ 
sists of painted glass, wliich was carefully preserved at 
the rebuilding of the church, and contains portraits of 
Hj&nry VII. ; his grandmother, Margaret Beauchamp ; 
and Queen Eli^beth : they do not appear to have been 
coeval with the persons they represent, but of a more 
recent date. Over the portraits, are the royal arms in 
the central compartment ; and on each side, the arms 
aiid qnarterings of the St. Johns: the portraits are like- 
wise surrounded with borders, containing the arms of 
the families allfed to them by marriage. The former 
church was built of brick, and therefore probably not 
very ancient. A church is mentioned in Domesday-book. 
'The church contains several monuments for the Bo- 
lingbroke family, especially one by Roubiliac for the 
celebrated statesman Henry St John, Viscount Boling- 
broke,*. and his second wife, a, niece of Madame De 

* This celebrated nobleman, both In the potMieal and literary 
.world, was born at Battersea in 107S. His early edtteation seeins 
tolmve been .princifially directed by his^randftither and grandmother, 
and at a ^proper age he was sent, to Eton, and thence transferred to 
Christ chnrehjfOxford, at boUi of which places he gave indications of 
extraordinary talent. After having launched into a course of extra • 
Tagance. and Ucentiousness, his parents united him, in his twenty* 
second year, to the daughter of Sir Henry Winchcombe ( and he soon 

VOL. 1. 2 Q 
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BOOR iii> Maintenon. lliis monument, which is of grey and h\%dL 
marble, is placed against the north wall. On a black 
marble tablet is ah inscription of considerable lengthy 
which characterises him as ^' tiie enemy of no national 
party, the friend ot no faction,'' as '' distinguished by 
seal to maintain the liberty, and-'to restore the ancient 
prosp^ity of Great Britain." On each side of the in- 
scription are medallions, with profiles in basso relievo of 
Lord and Lady Bolingbroke. 

Against the south wall is a monument for Sir Edward 
Wynter, who died in 1658, with a basso relievo, repre- 

afterwards entered parliament for Wotton Basset^ a borough belong 
ing to the family. His abilities now became so conspicuous as to 
attract the attention of ministers, irho made him, in 1704, secretary 
at war, which office he retained until 1707, when his friend Harley 
(afterwards earl of Oxford) resigned the seals. On the restoration 
of the latter in 1710 Mr. St. John was appointed secretary of state, 
and had the principal share in negotiating and defending the treaty 
of Utrecht. His services were rewarded, in 1712^ with the title of 
Baron St. John, and Viscount Bolingbroke. Soon after he quarrelled 
with Harley, and the greatest animosity grew up between them. On 
the accession of George I. the seals were taken from Bolingbroke 
and his papers secured ; on which, conceiving these measures were 
preparatory to an impeachment, he withdrew to France, and after a 
while accepted the seals of secretary of state to the Pretender t As 
he had no hereditary prejudices in fay our of the Stuarts, and had even 
promoted the accession of the house of Hanover, he seems to have 
been guided in his conduct by resentment. After the ill-planned 
attempt of 1715 by the Stuar^, he lost his post of secretary, and that 
by articles of impeachment, so that he had the singular fsrtune to 
hold the same office on both sides, and to lose it with marks of dis- 
pliasure from each. Having become a widower, he took for his second 
wife the marchioness De Villette, niece to Madame De Maintenofi, 
A lady of great sense and merit. In 1728 he obtained a full pardon, 
and returned to England, and two years afterwards an act of parlia- 
ment restored to him his family inheritance. He then purchased an 
estate near Uzbridge and lived in retirement, occupying himself with 
4>pposing (through a literary paper called the Craftsman) Walpole, 
the prime minister. 
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{Renting him in the act of performing two extraordinary CHAP»ir. 

exploits. It is related^ that during his long residence in 

India^ being once attacked miarmed in the woods b; a 

tiger^ He placed himself on the side of a pond^ and .when 

the furious animal sprung at him^ he caught him in hia 

arms^ fell back with him into the water^ got upon him, 

and kept him down till he was drowned. This adven*» 

ture^ as well as the other achieyement, perhaps still 

more wonderful, is commemorated in the following lines, 

which form part of the ^^pitaph : 

'^ Alone, unarmM, a tyger be oppressM, 
And crash'd to death the monster of a beast. 
Twice twenty mounted Moors he oyerthrew 
Singly on foot, some wounded, some he slew, 
Dispersed the rest — ^what more could Samson do f "^ 

At the east end of the church is a neat tablet, with Eminent 
an inscription to the memory of Thomas Astle,* who "^' 
died December 1, 1802, aged sixty-eight years. 

Here also are interred, Arthur Collins, Esq. well 
known for his Historical Account of the Peers and 
Baronets of England, and other publications, who died 
in 1760, aged seventy-six; William Curtis, an eminent 
botanist, author of the Flora Londinensis, &c. who 
died in 1799, aged fifty-six; and the Rev. Joseph 
Gardnor, late vicar of Battersea, who was distinguished 
for his attachment to the arts. He was a constant 
exhibiter at the royal academy, published Views on the 
Rhine, &c. in 1788, and contributed the views for 

f He was long a disUnguished member of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, keeper of the records in the tower, and one of the trustees of the 
British Musenm. As an author, his principal publication was a 
treatise On the Origin and Progress of Writing. He left a Taluable 
collection of manascripts, now deposited at Stow, the seat of his 
noble patron the marquis of Buckingham, to whom he gave by his 
will the option of purchasing them at a fixed sum. 
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BOOK III. Wiiliams's History of; 'Momnouthslttre. He died a^ the 
age of seraity-mne^ and. W9B buried January 6^ 1.8Q& 

6u In Batteneii.fieUsiis.a ehapeliof ease^ dedipaLted 

chapel! ' to St George^' erectecL HI di828) irom:^ de^gn by Mr. 
Blore. The style ' of architecture is the lancet^ or 
acutely pointed arohrK)fit&e>?iliirteenih.. oentury.. The 
plan is a parallel<^rain^ having a smaU chaneel and yestry 
attached to the eastern «nd..«.. The. walls are built of 
brick^ wiith stone dressings, and the roof is covered with 
slate. The west front has three lofty lancet windows. 
The elevation finishes with a gable^ in which is a window 

, lighting the roof ; the form of this window is the vesica 

piscisy the well-known figure formed by the segments of 
two intersecting circles cutting each other at the centre, 
which is found in the buildings of this period. Above 
the point of the gable rises a small square turret, with 
buttresses at the angles, and arches in each side ; the 
east and western ones are pierced, and surmounted with 
pcdimental canopies ; the others are blank : a square 
pinnacle ending in a fleur de lis surmounts the whole. 
The flanks of the chapel are uniform; they are made 
into divisions by buttresses. The second division from 
the west is occupied by a porch of a very picturesque 
character. The entrance is by a pointed arch, and the 
upright is finished by a larger gable between two smaller 
ones, harmonizing with the buttresses ; the first has a 
niche with a trefoil head in the tympanum, .and is 
crowned with a fleur-de-lis on the apex. All the other 
divisions have single lancet windows. The east end 
has a gable like the opposite one; in the tympanum is a 
loop hole. There are no buttresses at the angles ; and 
on the point of the gable is a small but very neat cross 
flory. The chancel projects from the centre of the east 
end to the extent of one division. At the extreme end 
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is. a tnple Uncet urindow^ <&bo7e which is b, quatrefoil chap, ii, 
lighting llie rdof ; the eleiration> like that of the church> 
fitfiihes with a gaUe. In the flanks are single, lancet 
windows. On the south side is a small vestry, which 
occupies the angle betWeeii the church and the chancel. 
The interior is exceedingly plain. . The area isi pewed; 
a gallery, sustained on iron columns, occupies the west 
and tWo side walls* Tbto pulpt.and desks are placed 
in one group at the eastern esioremity of the, nave. The 
chancel is separated ' from the nave by a pointed arch, 
springing from a triple cluster 6f columns attached to 
eftch of the piers. The font.i$<octaif)gular, and consists 
of a large basin sustained on. a pedestal and, moulded 
base; the material of whieb' it is- composed is an excel- 
lent imitation of Sussex marble, of which the churches 
of the' period were in general built* The chapel was 
commenced in September^ 1827, and wa$ consecrated 
by the bishop of Winchester, on. the 5th of August, 
1828, baring be6n completed ii:i the short space of 
«levien months. 

The n^norof Battersea^ which before the Conquest Manor, 
belonged to earl Haroldy was given by the Conqueror 
to W^sliminster abbey, in exchange for Windson 
Dom^aty-^book inentions some dismefmberments of the 
manor, by the bishop of Bayeux, apd Rar) Morton. 
The whole was valuckl in the tiniie of Eldward the. Con- 
fessor at four-score pounds (£4,800), and at the time of 
making the survey at' £75* 9$.. fid., or £i,528. 15s. of 
our present money. • ^ . .»! ». 

On the dissolution of monasteries^ a lease of the 
manor was granted to Henry Boydon, Esq. by Queen 
Elizabeth, for twenty-one years, in the eighth year of 
her reign ; it was afterwards granted for the same term 
to his daughter, then Joan Holcroft; it was assigned. 
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f^o^ y». amongst others, for the maintenance of Prince Henry, 
anno 1610.* In the year 1627, it was granted in re- 
version to Oliver St John, Viscount Grandison;f and 
the estate and manor continued in the St John family 
till 1763, when it was bought in trust for John Viscount 
Spencer, and is now the property of the present Earl 
Spencer. 

Bolingbroke House, the seat of the St John &mily, 
was a spacious edifice, which is said to have contained 
fifty rooms on a floor. Some years after the alienation 
of the estate, about 1777, the greater part of the house 
was taken down. Among the few rooms which remained 
was one wsdnscoted with cedar, reported to have been 
the favourite apartment of the celebrated Lord Boling- 
broke. The pictures in the old house were sold by 
auction and dispersed. On the site of this mansion 
was, in 1788, erected a horizontal air-mill, of very large 
dimensions. The height of the main shaft was one 
hundred and twenty feet ; the diameter at the bottom 
fifly-two, and at the top forty-five feet This structure, 
originally designed for an oil-mill, was subsequently 
employed for the purpose of grinding malt for the 
adjoining distillery of Messrs. Hodgson and Co., by 
whom extensive bullock-houses, capable of accommo 
dating six. hundred head of cattle, were erected on the 
site of the garden and terrace. Tliis edifice was taken 
down in 1828. 

In this village is a Baptist meeting-house, erected 
soon after the revolution of 1688. 

Sherwood Lodge, on the banks of the Thames, was 
the residence of J. Wolf, Esq. (late Danish consul). 



Sherwood 
lodge. 



* Harleian MSS. Brit. Mus. 642. f. 239. 
tPat. 3 Car. 1. pt. 34. May 6. 
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who about thirty years ago added to it a large gallery, chap. If. 
in the most correct style of Doric architecture, seventy- 
six feet by twenty-five, and thirty in height, for the 
reception of his valuable collection of {daster-casts from 
celebrated antique statues. It is now the residence of 
Sir George Wombwell, Bart. 

Here is a wooden bridge over the Thames, built in Bridge. 
1771, under the direction of Mr. Holland, at the ex- 
pense of fifteen proprietors^ who subscribed p|ie thousand 
five hundred pounds each. 

Wandsworth is situated on the high road from Lon^ Wands- 

worth 

don to Kingston, at the distance of five miles and a half 
from the metropolis. It is so called from its situation 
upon the banks of the small river Wandle, which falls 
into the Thames in this parish. Worth, ir^ the Saxon 
language, signifies either a village or a shore. In 
Domesday-book, the name of this place is spelt Wande- 
sorde, and Wendlesorde. 

• This village has for upwards of a century been dis- 
tinguished for its manufactures. At the close of the 
seventeenth century many French refugees settled here, 
and introduced the manufacture of hats, which, thou^ 
much diminished in extent, still exists. Here are also 
manufactories for bolting cloth; for coach and livery 
lace; for printing calicoes and kerseymeres; for dyeing, 
in particular scarlet; iron, oil, and white lead mills, 
vinegar works and distilleries. At this place commences 
the iron rail-way, which has been carried through Croy- 
don to Merstham, near Riegate, and conveys the manu- 
factures and produce of ihe eastern part of the county 
to the Thames. 

The church of Wandsworth is dedicated to All Saints, Church, 
and is in the diOcese of Winchester. The benefice is a 
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B06KI1I. vicarage^ and the patronage is in private hands. It is 
Valued in the Liber regis at £15. 5s. 5d. 

llie church stands in the centre of the village, and is 
a plain brick structure, consisting of a nave> chancel,^ 
^, and two aisles. At the west end is a heavy square 
tower, which was built in the year 1630, before which 
time there was a leaded steeple. It is finished with a 
small cupola and flag-staff. The greater part of the 
church was rebuilt in the year 1780, at the expense of 
about three thousand five hundred pounds. The inside, 
which is handsomely fitted up, was painted and oma- 
mented in 1828. Near the pulpit is the tomb of an 
officer of Henry the Fifth's army, a sbarefr, probably, in 
the glory of the battle of Agincourt lie died in 14^. 
The part of the inseription which contained his name 
has been torn off, and hia figure, .which is engraved on 
brassj is much mutilated. 
Henry In ti^e chancel is interred Henry Smith, Esq. a man 
^, ' remarkable for his extensive charities to this his native 
county. On his grave-stone is an inscription in Latin 
verse, which refers the reader for sn account of him to 
his monument on the east wall, where, underneath his 
effigy kneeling • at a desk in. the attitude of devotion, 
is a tablet inscribed as foQov^s: 

*^ Herelyeth the body ofHenry Smithy Esq. sometime citizen and 
alderman of London, who departed ttiia life the 30th day of January, 
A* Donu 1637,. hein^ then neere the age of 79 yeares, whome while 
he liTed gaTe unto these several townes in Surrey following : — One 
thousand pounds apeece to buy lands in perpetuity for the relief and 
letting poore people on worke in the said towne, viz. to the towne of 
Croydon, one thousand pounds ; to the towne of Kingston, one 



Esq* 



* At the rebuilding of the church, the chancel was so. far incorpo- 
rated with the naTe, that it appears to be a part of it. The limits of 
each, however, are defined, to adjust the separate interests of pews 
and burial fees. 
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thousand pounds ; to the towne of Guildford, one thousand pounds ; cHAP. II. 
to the towne of Darking, one thousand pounds ; to the towne of Farn- ~ 

ham, one thousand pounds ; and by his last will and testament did 
further give and devise to buy lands for perpetuity and setting the 
poor a-worke, unto the towne of Reigate, one thousand pounds ; to the 
towne of.Richmoud one especialtye or debt of a thousiand pounds; 
and unto the towne of Wandsworth, wherein he was born, the sum of 
five hundred pounds, for the same use as before ; and did further will 
and bequeath one thousand pounds to buy lands for perpetuity, to 
redeeme poere captives and prisoners from the Turkish tyranny ; 
and not here stinting his charity andbounty, did also give and be- 
queath the most part of his estate, being to a great value, for the 
purchasing of lands of inheritance for ever for the relief of the poor 
and setting them a-worke : a patteme worthy the imitation of those 
whome Ood has blessed with the abundance of the goods of this life, 
to follow him therein.*' 

That Mr. Smith was of very humble extraction^ may 
be inferred from his leaving money to his poor kindred^ 
by which he meant such of bis .sisters' children as were 
unable to help themselves : but the story of his having 
been a beggar^ as related by Aubrey, and copied by 
subsequent writers, rests upon too vague a traditionto 
be entitled to credit. Its fallacy, as far as it relates to 
his exclusion of Mitcham from the benefits of this 
charity because he was whipped out of that parish, is 
proved by its actual participation of his bounty. ^ He 
was once married, but his wife dying many years before 
him without issue, he conveyed, in 1620, his estates, 
real and personal, to trustees,, for charitable purposes, 
reserving five hundred pounds a year for his own main- 
tenance. By his last will, dated April 24, 1627, he left 
legacies to the amount of nearly one thousand pounds 
to various persons, among others, two hundred pounds 
to the countess of Dorset, and one hundred pounds to 
Lady Delaware ; one thousand pounds to his nephew, 
Henry Jackson, and a like sum to his poor relations ; 
ten thousand pounds to buy impropriations for godly 

VOL. I. 2 R 
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BOOK III. preachers ; one hundred and fifty pounds to found a 
fellowship at Cambridge for his own kindred ; besides 
the bequests mentioned in the inscription on his monu- 
ment. The residue of his estates, real and personal, he 
left to his executors, to be allotted to various parishes 
according to their discretion, for the purpose of setting 
such poor people to work as were able ; relieving the 
impotent with clothes and provisions ; educating children^ 
and binding them apprentices. In this distribution 
the native county of the testator has been principally 
regarded.* 

In this church are also interred several of the noble 
family of Brodrick ; and among th^m, the two imme- 
diate predecessors of the present Viscount Middleton. 

Manor. It appears by the Conqueror^s survey, that the manor 

of Wandsworth, which contained four ploughlands, had 
been held of Edward the Confessor, by six freemen^ 
who might go where they would ; that Ansculf took 
possession of it, when he obtained the sheriffalty, but 
the men of the hundred reported, that they never saw 
the king's seal or the livery. It is now the property 
of Earl Spencer ; to whom also belongs the manor 
of Downe, in this parish. 

The manor of Dunsford belonged to Merton abbey. 
It was granted, after the suppression of that monastery, 
to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and was by him 
sold for the sum of £403. 6*. 8d. to Thomas Lord 
Cromwell. After passing through various hands, it is 
now the property of Viscount Middleton. 



* A statement of the parishes in this county which partake of Mr. 
Smith's charity, with the amount of their respective allotments as 
paid in 1807, and the estates out of which they issue, may be sew in 
Lysons' Environs, I. 396. 
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There are several families of the people called chap, u. 
Quakers in this place^ and two schools for children of 
that persuasicm. They have a meeting-house (rebuilt in 
1787) here also, attended by a numerous congregation ; 
adjoining which is a small burial-ground, given by Joan 
Stringer in the year 1697. Here also are the chapels of 
the Wesleyan-Methodists, Independents, and Baptists. 

In this village a new church has been erected. It is St. Anne*8 
situated on an eminence ; and is dedicated to St. Anne. 
The plan of this church is a rectangular figure, ap- 
proaching to a parallelogram. The western end has a 
portico and lobbies, and the eastern is increased with a 
semi-elliptical bow in the centre, beyond which are 
vestries. - The architecture of the elevation shows two 
portions; the first, which is built with stone, comprises 
the portico and steeple ; the other,, which is constructed 
of brick, with stone dressings, constitutes the body of 
the church. The portico is hexastyle, of the llyssus 
Ionic order. The columns are raised on a platform 
approached by three steps, and sustain an entablature 
surmounted by a pediment. A square pedestal rises 
from the roof behind the centre of the portico, forming 
a platform to the steeple, which is made into two stories, 
both of which are circular in plan ; the lower is sur- 
rounded with eight antae, crowned with an entablature, 
the cornice set with Grecian tiles ; the second story has 
a circular slylobate, pierced with four apertures for 
dials; the superstructure as the last story^ excepting 
that the antae are made to give place to engaged columns 
of no definite order. A hemispherical dome crowns the 
whole, sustaining on its vertex a gilt cross. The inte- 
rior is divided into nave and aisles by six square piers 
on each side, with moulded caps ; these, with the inter- 
vention of pedestals^ sustain a colonnade of slender 
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BOOK HI, Done columiMs^ on which rests the homontal ceiling of 
tiie church. A spacious transverse- gaUeiy at the we^t 
end occupies two of the interoolumniatioM^; and in each 
aisle are other galleries.*' The pulpit and reading desk 
are formed of wainscot^ and are exactly. alike. > This 
churdli' b calculfliled to oontain 426- persons; in pews^ 
and 1332 in free seats^ making a4otal o£ 1758^ > The 
tfoirtract for the building was £14^600. It was conse- 
crated on the l«t May, 1824. .» i fr 

Free- WiUikni Wvckei^, by his will bearing date 1710, be- 

^ ^^ * queaihed two hundred pounds to wavda raising a, sum of 
money for purchasing lands of ii^eritance of twenty^ve 
pounds yearly value. i;o clothe and educate twenty •five 
boys. Various persons having contributed towards the 
accomplishment of this object, an estate was purchased 
at Ashurst^ in Kent, which was vested in trusteesj^ aad 
the school Established in the year 1720. The school- 
house, in which the master lives rent firee^ was leased 
to the trustees of the charity by Lord Middleton, >upon 
'their paying an annual acknowledgment of five shillings. 
This school was incorporated in 1809, and aiSbrds 
education to about two hundred boys and one hundred 
girls. , * ; . 

There is also a Lancasterian school which educ;iat0s 
one hundred and sixty boys and sixty girls* Both are 
supported by voluntary contributions. .. . . 

Bridge. The bridge over the Wandle at this place was erected 

at tile expense of Queen Elizabeth in 1602. It was 
widened, and in a great measure rebuilt in 1757, and 
entirely rebuilt in 1820. i 

On the hills on each side of Wandsworth, distin 
guished by the appellations of East and West hill, are 

■ • , . < . , 

* In the western gaUery is an organ. 
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several good houses, which command. fine views over chap, u 
the river Thames^ the metropolis, and great part of 
Middlesex.^ On East hill, on the right, are the houses 
of Thomas Tatlock, and Richard Bush, Esqrs. Farther 
on, to the left, fronted by fine tall elms, is the mansion, 
formerly of the family of Porter, and afterwards the 
residence of the Hon. Edward Digby, whose sons, 
Henry, now Earl Digby, and Admiral Robert Digby, 
were bom here. It was afterwards in the possession 
of the late Sir James Sanderson, Bart. Next is the 
handsome house of Mr. Barchard; and opposite 
this the elegant villa of John Webster, Esq. All 
these houses haye a delightful view of the: Thames, 
between the bridges of Putney and Battersea. On 
West hill, to the left, is Down Lodge, the excellent 
new house of Henry Gardener, Esq. To the right, 
is West-hill house, the residence of J. Henley, 
Esq. Farther on, is the capital mansion of Sidmond 
Rucker, Esq., whose pleasure-grounds are contiguous 
to Lord Spencer's park, at Wimbledon, and seem 
to be part of it, and whose fine situation commands 
a view of the Thames, towards London, as well as 
of the delightful country toward Merton, Tooting, 
Dulwich, Sydenham, and Shooter^s hill. A littk 
fieirther to the right, facing Putney heath, is the 
villa of Philip De Visme, Esq. In Love lane, near 
the gate leading to Putney, is the house of the late 
John Wilmot, Esq., now in the occupation of Frederic 
Hahn, Esq. 

The hamlet of Garrett, situated between Wandsworth Garrett. 
and Tooting, is in the former parish, and is noted for 
having been the scene of a mock election which took 
place there many years upon the meeting of every new 
parliament, when several well-known characters in low 
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BOOK III, life appeared as candidates for the borough of Garrett 
as it was called ; being furnished with fine clothes and 
gay equipages for the occasion by the neighbouring 
publicans, whose interest it was to encourage the frolic. 
This piece of burlesque, which furnished Foote with the 
subject of his comedy entitled the Mayor of Garrett^ 
was performed for the last time after the general election 
in 1796- 

Putney. PuTNEY is a pleasant village on the banks of the 

Thames, four miles and three quarters from London. 

St. Mary's The church is dedicated to St. Mary, and is in the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the archbishop of Canterbury. 
The benefice is a curacy with a reserved salary of forty 
pounds per annum, paid out of the great tithes by the 
lessee of the rectory, under the dean and chapter of 
Worcester. 

The church was first built as a chapel of ease to 
Wimbledon some time after the Conquest ; it is older 
than that of Mortlake, for Archbishop Winchelsey held 
a public ordination in it in the year 1302. It would be 
difficult to ascertain the exact age of the present struc- 
ture, which exhibits the architecture of very different 
periods. It appears to have been in a great measure 
rebuilt in the reign of Henry VII.; the arches and 
clustered columns which separate the nave from the 
aisles are undoubtedly of that age. The north and 
south walls are of much greater antiquity, and by the 
shape of some of the windows, might be thought 
coeval with the original structure. At the west end is 
a handsome stone tower, which bears no certain criterion 
of its age. It is undoubtedly, however, of later date 
than the first building of the church, and there is good 
reason for supposing that it was erected before the 
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middle of the fifteenth century. The interior is small, chap. Ii. 
and by no means calculated for the inhabitants of so 
populous a parish. Its chief ornament is a little chapel^ 
at the east end of the south aisle, built by Bishop West, 
the roof of which is adorned with rich Gothic tracery, 
interspersed with the bishop's arms, and the initials of 
his name. At the east end is a small tablet, put up by 
the late Dr. Pettiward, with a short inscription, which 
mentions the founder of the chapel, and the circum- 
stance of his being bom at Putney. 

Putney was honoured by Queen Elizabeth with fre- 
quent visits which she paid to a Mr. Lacy, of whom Mr 
Lysons observes, that he has not been able to find any 
other particulars than that he was a citizen of London, 
and of the Clothworkers' Company. His house, situated 
near the river, was rebuilt in 1596, and was the pro- 
perty and residence of the late Mrs. D'Aranda. During 
the civil war in the seventeenth century, this place be- 
came the scene of some interesting transactions. After 
the battle of Brentford, when the royal army marched 
to Kingston, the earl of Essex determined to follow it ; 
a bridge of boats was constructed for the purpose be- 
tween Fulham and Putney, and forts were ordered to 
be erected on each side of the river. In 1647, Crom 
well, equally jealous of the parliament and the king, 
who was then at Hampton Court, fixed the head- 
quarters of the army at Putney, for the convenience of 
watching them both. The houses of the principal in 
habitants were occupied by the general oflScers, who, 
during their residence here, held their councils in the 
church, and sa,t round the communion table ; but before 
they proceeded ta deliberation they usually heard a 
sermon from Hugh Pfeters, or some other favourite 
preacher. 
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BOOK I H. In the church-yard is interred John Tolarid, the cele- 
brated deistical writer^ who had lodgings at Putney 
during the last years of his life. Here his Pantheis- 
ticon, and most of his later works^ were composed. A 
few days before his deaths which happened on the llth 
of Marchy 1722^ be wrote an epitaph for himself^ de- 
scriptive of the singularity of his opinions ; but it was 
not inscribed upon his tomb. 

In 1763^ a piece of ground contiguous to the road 
from Wandsworth to Richmond, wa& given to the parish 
by the Rev. Roger Pettiward, D.D. for the purjfdse 
of a cemetery. The most remarkable monument 
here is that of Robert Wood, Esq. who died in 
1771, in his fifty-firth year. It is ornamented with a 
sarcophagus of white marble, and the inscription was 
written at the request of his widow by the late Lord 
Orford. Mr. Wood was a native of Ireland ; and in 
1751 made the tour of Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, 
in company with Messrs. Dawkins and Bouverie.* 

Bridge. The ferry of Putney was of high antiquity, and is 

mentioned in Domesday-book as yielding a toll of 
twenty shillings a-year to the lord of the manor. In 
the twelfth year of the reign of George I. an act of par- 
liament was obtained for building a woodeii bridge at 
this place. The work was undertaken by thirty sub- 
scribers at seven hundred and fotty pounds each, who 
purchased the ferry, which produced the owners about 
four hundred pounds per annum', for the sum of eight 
thousand pounds. The bridge, which is eight huiidred 

and five feet in length, was begun and finished in 1729, 

' ' ■ ' / 

* On his retarn he pubUshed two splendid works in folio, illus- 
trative of the Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec, being an account of the 
ancient and modern state of those places, with a great number of 
engravings from drawings made on the spot. 
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at an expense of £23^975. The income, two years CHAP.ir. 
afterwards, was estimated at £1,500 a-year, and is now 
supposed to be at least double. 

On Putney heath, at a little distance from the road. Fire house. 
a house was erected in 1776 by David Hartley, Esq/ 
for the purpose of proving the eflBcacy of his invention 
of plates for the preservation of buildings from fire. Th^r 
experiments were several times repeated befdre tlleir 
majesties, the lord mayor and aldermen .of! Ixindon, 
and many members of both houses of parliament, withr 
complete success; some of the spectators remaining m 
perfect confidence and security iii ihe room: over tiiat in 
which the fire was burning with great rapidity. This 
house is still standing; and near it is an obelisk built 
by the city of London in 1776, with inscriptions com* 
memorating the invention. Near the obelisk was^ in 
1796, erected otie of die semaphores wbich fbrm the 
communication between London and Portsmouth. ' 

Not far from tbe Fire-hoiise was formerly a fashion* 
able place of resort for public breakfasts and evening 
assemblies. The mansidri ejected on its site sdU 
retains the naqfie of Bowling*green' house, and was for 
some time in the occupation of that greai statesman, 
the Right Hon. William Pitt, who here breathisd his 
last, January 23, 1806. On the brow of &ie heath, 
which commands a charming prospect over the Thames 
and tlie county of Middlesex, are several handsome 
seats, particularly those of Earl Bathurst, earl of iBris- 
to), Vicount Cliefden, and Lady> Grantham; 

Putney had the honour of being^ the <birth-place of Eminent 
Nicholas West, bishop of Ely, and Thomas Cronswell, "*^ 
earl of Essex, two eminent statesmen of die jBixteenJth 
century, who, though of humble parentage, raised 
themselves by their merits and abilities ' to the highest 
VOL. I. 2 s 
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BOOK HI. dignitjeg. The circumstances attending the rapid eleva**. 
tion and tragical end of the latter must be well known, 
to every reader of English histoiy. 

Edward Gibbon was bom at Putney in 1737, in the 
house now the property and residence of J, P. Kensing- 
ton, Esq. aiid received the first rudiments of his educa- 
tion at a day-school at this place. His Decline ^nd 
Fall of the Roman Empire,, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1776, and which was afterwards extended 
to six volumes in quarto, has placed him in the first 
rank as an historical writer, and is too well known to 
need any remark oh its merits. From 1774 to 1782, 
Mr. Gibbon represented the borough of Liskeard in 
parliament, and obtained a seat at the board of trade ; 
but on the abolition of that board in 1783, he retired 
to Switzerland, where he employed himself in com- 
pleting his history. When the French revolution began 
to disturb the neighbouring states, Mr. Gibbon returned 
to England, and died of a dropsy in January 1794. 
His posthumous works, with his memoirs, written by 
himself, and finished by his friend, Lord ShefiSeld, 
-were published by that nobleman in two quarto volumes.* 

Alms Sir Abraham Dawes having erected in his life-time 

an alms-house in this place for twelve poor persons, 
dedicated to the Holy Trmity, by his will dated 1639, 
endowed it with a rent charge of forty pounds per annum, 
issuing out of his estates. Mrs. Elizabeth D'Aranda, 
in the year 1780, left the interest of one hundred pounds, 
four per cent annuities, to the poor of this house; 
Michaiel Turner, Esq. left them the interest of four 
hundred pounds, new South-Sea annuities, after the 
death of his servant Susannah Hill ; Mr. Henry Stead, 

* Beauties of England, vol. xiv. p. 113. 
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in 1785, bequeathed one hundred pounds in the three chap. ir. 
per cents, after the death of his widow ; and Mrs Mary 
Girardot, in 1791, the interest of five hundred pounds 
. in the foufr per cents., to the same purpose. 

Mr. Thomas Martyn, by his will dated Oct 22, 
in the 36th of Charles II. bequeathed all his landed 
estates, in case his niece. Lucy Cook died unmarried or 
without issue, for the purpose of building, and endowing 
a school for the education and maintenance of twenty 
watermen's sons. The benefits of the school are limited 
to Putney only, if there should be boys sufficient to fill 
up the number ; otherwise they are to be taken from 
the neighbouring parishes. The estates bequeathed 
under this will consisted of the manor of Buck-steep in 
Sussex, and lands there, valued, at the time of the tes- 
tator's dead], at one hundred and twenty-seven pounds 
per annum ; lands and tenements at Staplehurst, Kent, 
valued at one hundred and twenty-eight pounds per 
annum ; and lands and houses in Putney, valued at one 
hundred pounds per annum 

In Putney is a chapel belonging to the Independents; 
it was erected about twenty years aga 

At the western extremity of Putney heath is the Roehamp- 
pleasant hamlet of Roehampton, adorned with many ^^"* 
elegant mansions. Roehampton grove, the residence 
of William Gosling, Esq. stands on part of the site of 
Putney park. It is an elegant modem structure, erected 
by Sir Joshua Vanneck ( now Lord Huntingfield,) after 
a design by James Wyatt, Esq. Sir Joshua, on his 
•accession to his brother's title and estate, sold Roe- 
hampton grove to Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq. who also 
expended considerable sums in improvements. At the 
termination of the lawn a fine piece of water is supplied 
by pipes from a conduit on Putney commom. ^ 
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BOOK m. On the 2Btli of May 1B32; a chapel was cbnisecrated 
Trinity in ijbehouse.of the earl ofiPocHand^ tbisn Lord Weston 

chapel. _ 

of Neyland» by Laud^ bidiop of London. Lord Wim- 
bledon met .the bidiopand Lord Weston at the door, 
and gave his consent aa impropriator of the gr^attithes. 
Christopher Fox^'enrate^oC Wimbledoil^ and/Itidiard 
Asrery, curate of Futiii^yj^ w^e .preseni' alao^rand '^ve 
their consent, li. was then .deditoted to the Hoiy 
Trinity, and assigned to be a chapel, far ever, for the 
inhabitants. ;pre8ent. and future of that house. This 
chapel,, which was ornainented with a painting, suppbsied 
io be the work of Zucchero,' representing the Last 
^Supper, was pulled down in the year 1777, by Thomas 
Parker, Esq. who at the same time buQt anew chapel, 
about a hundred yards from the house, which stiU con- 
tinues to be used for divine fiervice.^ 
. The. beauty of the: surrounding country, and the 
neighbourhood of Richmond paii:, have cattsed miany 
villas tio be erected at Roehampton.. The«arl'of Bes- 
borough'sj an elegant structure, wapbnilt' after the 
4es^ of Shr William Chaiibers, and contamed a 
valuable collection of antiques and pktiireis, which 
were. sold by\aucdori.in 180L-: Roehampton. hduse^ 
built about 1710, bv Thomas OaTey,:Esq. afterwards 
the residence of. the earl of Alb^ibarle, is :now the? resi- 
dence. of Count Munster. The saloon' was ipainted by 
Sir Janies ThatnhilV and is still in exdellent preserva- 
tion.:; on th^iceiling is 'represented the feast of the gbds. 
Hene^r^. alsto mansions belonging to Lord Clifden* the 
marchioness of Downshire, Charles Hatehett, Esq. 
Mrs. Goldifmid, the widow of Benjamin Qddsmid^ Esq. 
«^nd John Thompson, Esq. In the Imie leading from 
Barnes conymon to Richmoiid park> ai^e also the villas 
of R. G. Temple, Esq* ^it ThoiAaSs Bernard," Bart and 
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the late Sir Thomas Jones, Bart; tfie priory > the seat CHAP. if. 
of J. Cowley, Esq. ; Herbert lodge ; Clarence lodge, the ""^ 
seat of A. Belcher, Esq. j; and Mount Clare, which was 
built in the Italian style, by the late G. Clive^ Esq, 
the residence of H. Mildmay, Esq. 

Wimbledon is lutuated on a fine heath, seren. miles' Wimble- 
from London. " It is not improbable," says Mr. Lysons, ^^^' 
*' that the name of this place, which was. anciently written 
Wymbaldon, and Wymbkdon,; was i derived fromi one of 
its early proprietors^ I have seen ancient records in 
which the name Wymbaldos occurs. Dune, in the Ssixoii 
language, signifies a. hiJl»" 

The church of WitnUedon, which is dedicated to st. Mary's 
St. Mary, is within the peculiar jurisdiction of the ® ^'^^' 
archbishop of Canterbury,^ to. whose predecessors the 
advowson of the church, as well ais the manors, anciently 
belonged. It is valued in. the Liber regis,. at £63. 4«. 
2d. per annum, and is inthe gift of the dean and chapter 
of Worcester* The diurch stands near the site of. the 
manor-house, and at a considerable distance from the 
principal part of the village. A church is mentioned 
in Che Con<]^eror's survey as within the manor^. which 
must have been that of ^ Wimbledon, as there : was. do 
church at Mortlake till theteign of Eklward HI.< .. Aroh^ 
bishop Peckham. beld an ordination at WmUedon in 
1286.* The. church was rebuilt with grey stcK^ brinks, 
at the expense of about £2,200, in: 1788. Itj. is. fitted 
up in die Grecian style, and has galleries cxi thQ/Qprth, 
west, and south. sides. . At Hie, west end is a circular 
projection, on which, is a; square wooden tower with 
Gothic pinnacles of artificial stone, and. in the centre 

• Rcgist.P ckham, f. 1^1. b. 
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POOR lU. a taper spire, covered with copper. In the chancel, 
which underwent no alteration at the rebuilding of the 
church, and which seems to be of the fourteenth century, 
are some remains of painted glass, consisting principally 
of Gothic canopies. .In the north window is the figure 
of a crusader* completely armed. He has a close 
helinet and a mail gorget ; the rest of bis armour is 
partly mail and partly plated. In his right hand is a 
spear, with a banner of the most ancient form, and 
iipon his left arm a shield with the cross of St George^ 
His armour nearly corresponds with that of Sir John 
Creke, described in the first volume of Gough's Sepul- 
chral Monuments. Sir John died some time in the 
reign of Edward III. In the east window are the arms 
and quarterings of Sir Thomas Cecil, afterwards earl 
of Exeter; and those of Thomas Osborne, the first 
duke of Leeds. In the north wall is an altar-tomb, 
under a flat Gothic arch, to the memory of Philip 
Leweston, now closed up. In the church is interred Sir 
Richard Wynne, Bart* who died in 1649, ^t the manor- 
bouse here, which he held as trustee for Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria. He was gentleman of the privy-chamber 
to Charles I. whom he attended in his romantic joume> 
into Spain, to visit his intended consort Sir Richard 
drew up an account of his travels, which was printed; 
among other scarce tracts, by Heame. On the south 
side of the chancel is a small chapel or aisle, erected as 
a burial-place for the family of Lord Wimbledon. In 
tlie centre is the 'monument of that nobleman, an altar- 
tomb of black marble, over which a viscount's coronet 
is suspended by a chain from the ceiling. A long 
inscription occupies the four sides of the tomb and the 

♦ Enyraved in Lysons* Env. of London, vol. i. 
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lodge which surrounds the upper stone. Lord Wim- chap. it. 
bledon followed the profession of arms, and is cha^ 
racterized by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who served 
with him in Flanders, as an able and active general; 
but he lost some reputation by the failure of the expedi* 
tion against Cadiz, in which he commanded. He wrote 
a short defence of his conduct on this occasion, which is 
in print, and two short tracts on military afiairs, which 
remain in manuscript in the British Museum. He died 
in 1638. In the windows of this chapel are coats of 
arms, indicating the various alliances of Lord Wim* 
bledon's family: and upon the walls, and in small 
niches, are placed several pieces of armour. In the 
church-yard, among other tombs, is that of John Hop- 
kins, Esq. better known by the appellation of Vulture 
Hopkins, who died is 1732. This celebrated miser 
accumulated an immense fortune, which he bequeathed 
by his will in such a manner that it might not be enjoyed 
till the second generation. This disposition^ however, 
was set aside by the court of chancery, which decreed 
that his fortune should go immediately to the heir at 
law. Here also is an Ionic column, on which is an 
inverted urn to the countess of Lucan, died 1814 ; and 
ah elegant Grecian monument to Georgiana Charlotte, 
wife of Lord George Quin, died Feb. 21, 1823. 

In all the ancient records, Wimbledon is described as Manor. 
a grange or farm within the manor of Mortlake, which, 
from the time of the conquest, belonged to the see of 
Canterbury, till archbishop Cranmer exchanged it for 
other lands with King Henry VIII. By that monarch 
it was soon afterwards granted to Thomas Cromwell, 
earl of Essex; and on his attainder it was settled 
upeiL Queen Catherine Par, for her life. Cardinal 
Pole obtained a grant of it from Queen Mary, whose 
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BOCHC III, successor first gave it to Sir Clu'istopber Hatlon ; and 
again in her thirty-second year to Sir Tbonias Cecily 
afterwards earl of Exeter^ in exchange for an estate in 
Lincolnshire. The earl left this estate to his third son. 
Sir Edward, who wa!s cteated Viscount Wimbledon and 
baron of Putney Imaiediately after his' decease, in 
I63S, the manor wais sold by his. representatives to the 
earl of Holland, and others, as truste^ds* ibr Qupen 
H^rietta Maria. Iii the iaventiory of the jewels and 
pictures of Charles L tlie mansion at Wimbledott is 
meintioned among the houses belonging to the' crown; 
On the sale of the crown^lands \ this manor was piir^ 
chased by Adam' Baynes> Esq. and soon afterwards 
became the property of General Lambert: This office^ 
as we Are informed by Goke, author of a work entitled 
The Defc^ctibri, ^' after he had ^been discarded by Crom- 
well, betook himself to Wiitobledoa house, Iwrhere he 
turned floriist;' dnd had the finest tulips and- gilliflowerd 
that could be got for lave. or. money: yet in these out* 
ward pleasures he nourished the ambition which he 
entiirtained before he was cashiiBred by Cromwell/' 
Lambert was not only a cultivator of flowers ; he ex- 
celled also in painting them, and specitneHs of his skill 
in that art remained for some years at Win^bledon^ At 
the Restoration -this estate reverted to 'the Quden 
Dowager, but "it smelt' so strong of a rebel,'* says 
the Magna Britannia,* that it was soon sold by her to 
the trustees of George Digby, earl of Bristol, Of his 
widow it was purchased by the earl .of Danby, after* 
wards created duke of Leeds. At his death this estate 
was sold, under a decree of chancery, in 1777, to Sir 
Theodore Janssen, who becoming deeply involved in the 

• • Vol. V. 857. 
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South-sea scheme, it was again put up to sale, and chap. ii. 
purchased for £15,000, by the duchess of Marlborough. 
Her grace gave it to her grandson, John Spencer, Esq. 
whose descendant. Earl Spencer^ is the present pro- 
prietor. 

Wimbledon house, rebuilt by Sir Thomas Cecil in Wimbie- 
1588, is described as a magnificent structure, " which 
being placed on the side slip of a rising ground, renders 
it ta stand of that height, that betwixt the basis of the 
brick-wall of the lower court and the hall-door there 
are five severall ascents, consisting of threescore and 
ten stepps, which are distinguished in a very graceful 
manner." Fuller says, that by some the house was 
thought to equal Nonsuch, if not to exceed it: and 
Swift, in one of his letters, calls it much the finest place 
about London.'"' It was taken down by the duchess of 
Marlborough, who erected a new edifice upon or near 
the site, after a design by the earl of Pembroke. This 
house was accidently burnt down in 1785. Some of the 
offices only being preserved from the flames, were fitted 
up, and used for several years, as an occasional resi- 
dence of the noble proprietor. A new mansion has 
since been erected a little to the north-west of the former 
building, from the design of the late Mr. Holland. The 
situation of this structure, which was completed in 1801, 
is particularly advantageous, having towards the north a 
beautiful home prospect of the park, and an extensive 

i 

* A very accurate and minute survey of this house and premises 
was taken by order of parliament in 164^, the original of ^hich 
is deposited in the Augmentation Office. It is printed in the Archs- 
logia, vol. X. There are two rare prints of Wimbledon house by 
Winstanley, one of which, dated 1678, and exhibiting a view of 
the principal front with the five ascents, has been copied for Ly sons* 
Environs, vol. i. 

VOL. I. 2 T 
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BOOK III, view over the county of Surrey to the south. The park, 
which contains twelve hundred acres^ exhibits a pleasing 
variety of surface, and was planted and laid out with 
great taste by Brown. To the north of the house it is 
adorned with a sheet of water that covers fifty acres. 
Wimbledon house is now the residence of the duke of 
Somerset 

On the east side of Wimbledon common is a seat, 
formerly the property of M. De Calonne, comptroller- 
general of the finances of France, before the revolution 
in 1789. The plantations, which contain upwards of 
seventy acres, join Lord Spencer*s ; and M. De Calonne, 
when he purchased this place of the late Benjamin Bond 
Hopkins, Esq. laid the foundation of a ball-room and 
two tea-rooms ; but he sold the estate, in September, 
1792, for £15,000, to Earl Gower Sutherland. Prior 
to the restoration of the Bourbons, it was in the occupa- 
tion of the prince De Cond6. 

Cliarity ^ charity-school for boys and girls was built in the 

school. y^„ 1773^ „p„„ ^ pj^^g ^f g^^„„d gj^g„ by Lord Spen- 

cer. In this village is a chapel belonging to the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. 
Wimble- Wimbledon lodge, an elegant modern structure, was 
don lodge, erected by the late Gerard De Visme, Esq. during the 
minority of whose daughter it was occupied by Earl 
Bathurst. Among other villas which skirt the common 
is that of the late John Home Tooke, where that well- 
known political character closed his turbulent career, 
March 18, 1812. In his garden he had prepared a 
vault for the reception of his remains ; but his friends 
thought fit to dispense with his injunctions on this head, 
and conveyed them for interment to Ealing, in Middlesex. 
Near the church is the elegant villa of Sir William 
Beaumaris Rush, which has very fine pleasure-grounds. 
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commanding some extensive views. On the west side chap il 
are two good houses, thie one formerly in the occupation 
of the Right Hon. Viscount Melville, and the other the 
pretty villa of Abraham Aguelar, Esq. In the lane 
leading to Kingston is Prospect place, the seat of James 
Meyrick, Esq. adjoining to which is the handsome villa 
of Samuel Castell^ Esq. Both these have beautiful 
pleasure-grounds, commanding delightful views of EpSom 
downs, and all the country adjacent. 

At the south west angle of Winibledon common is a Encamp- 
circular encampment with a double diteh, including an 
area of about seven acres. The inner trench is deep, 
and still very perfect; and the diameter is about two 
hundred and twenty paces. This camp is conjectured 
by Camden to mark the site of the battle said to have 
been fought in the year 568, at a place called Wibandune, 
between Ceaulin, king of the West Saxons, and the 
forces of Ethelbert, king of Kent, in. which the latter 
were defeated with the loss of two of their generals, 
Oslac and Cneben. Bensbury, the appellation given in 
his time to this encampment, he considered as a cornip- 
tion of Cnebensbury after the name of the latter. 



ment. 



The village of Barnes is pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the Thames, at the distance of six miles from 
Hyde park corner. 

The Church of Barnes is dedicated to St. Mary, and is 
one of the archbishop of Canterbury's peculiars. It is a 
rectory, rated in the Liber regis, at £9. 3*. 4rf. ; patrons, 
the dean and chapter of St. Paul'3. The church is 
situated about half a mile from the river ; and is one 
of the most ancient structures in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis. About the time of Richard I. an 
hospital was founded within the liberties of St. Paul's 



Barnes. 



Church.. 
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BOOK in. cathedral by Henry De Northampton^ one of the 
canons of that cathedral : to this hospital the dean and 
chapter gave the church of Barnes^ with the glebe and 
tithes. As there is no mention of a church in the Con- 
queror's survey, it is probable that it was first built 
about this time. Tlie windows in tne north wall of the 
chancel are of the architecture of that period, narrow 
and pointed. The windows in the south wall, and in 
the nave, are of a later date. The walls are built chiefly 
of stone and flint ; there is no window at the east end, 
but on the outside are very evident marks of three 
narrow windows, which have been stopped up. The 
tower is square, with buttresses; it is built of brick, 
and has a stair-case and turret at the south-east comer. 
The quoins are of a soft stone, much crumbled; the 
windows are square and plain. It was erected probably 
about the latter end of the fifteenth century, if not much 
later. The church was considerably enlarged on the 
north side in the years 1786 and 1787. 

On the outside of the church, in the south wall, is 
fixed a ^mall tablet of stone between two of the but- 
tresses, to the memory of Edward Rose, citizen of 
London, who died in July 1653. The space between 
the buttresses is enclosed with wooden pales, and some 
rose trees are planted against tbe wall on each side of 
the tablet. This was done in pursuance of the will of 
tlie deceased, who left the sum of twenty pounds to the 
poor of the parish of Barnes ; which sum was directed 
to be laid out in the purchase of an acre of land, for the 
benefit of the said poor ; but the churchwardens were 
enjoined, out of the profits of this acre, to keep the 
above-mentioned wooden pales in constant repair, to 
preserve the rose trees; and whenever they should 
decay, to supply their place with others. This man 
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made an innocent attempt at least to perpetuate his CHAP. If. 
name^ and it appears to have been an efiectual one, for 
his will has been punctually complied with ; the pales 
are still in good repair, and the rose trees are healthy 
and flourishing, the clerk of the parish receiving a small 
annual salary for taking care of them. 

The manor of Barnes, or Barn-elms, was given to the Barn-elms, 
canons of St. Paul's, by King Athelstan ; and, except 
the temporary alienation of their property during the 
government of the commonwealth, it has continued in 
their possession ever since. It was valued in the time 
of Edward the Confessor at six pounds. In the Con- 
queror's time, at seven pounds. 

Sir Francis Walsingham, in 1589, entertained Queen 
Elizabeth at his house at Barn-elms. In the middle 
of the last century the estate was purchased by Sir 
Richard Hoare, Bart, who modernized and enlarged 
the mansion in 1771.* On the erection of the suspen- 

* Before Mr. Hoare purchased the estate, Heydegger, master of 
the revels to King George II. was for some time the tenant of the 
house, of whom the foUo^ing story is told : — ^The king gave him 
notice, that he would sup with him one evening, and that he should 
come from Richmond by water. It was Heydegger's profession 
to invent novel amusements ; and he was resolved to surprise his 
majesty with a specimen of his art. The king's attendants, who 
were in the secret, contrived that he should not arive at Barn-elms 
before night, and it was with some difficulty that he found his way 
up the avenue which led to the house. When he came to the door, 
all was dark ; and he began to be very angry, that Heydegger to 
whom he had given notice of his intended visit, should be so ill 
prepared for his reception. Heydegger suffered his majesty to vent 
his anger, and affected to make some awkward apologies, when, 
in an instant, the house and avenues were in a blaze of light, a 
great number of lamps having been so disposed, as to commu^ 
nicate with each other, and to be lit at the same instant. The 
king laughed heartily at the device, and went away much pleased 

• 

with hi^ entertainment. 
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Bridge. 



BOOR irr. sion bridge from Barnes to Hammersmith^ the com* 
pany of proprietors of that work purchased the estate 
and formed a road across the grounds. 

Hammersmith suspension-bridge was erected in 1827, 
from a design made by J. T. Clarke, Esq. civU engineer. 
It is similar in construction to the celebrated pier at 
Brighton. There are two square towers with pilasters 
of the Doric order, with apertures in them for the road- 
way. These towers support several massy chains at^ 
tached to the flooring of the bridge. The whole has a 
light and elegant appearance, ' and has materially im* 
proved the village of Barnes. 

In a house at Barn-elms, lived and died Jacob 
Tonson, the bookseller, who built a gallery near it, for 
the occasional accommodation of the meeting of the 
nobility, gentry, and celebrated wits of the time, known 
by the appellation of the Kit-Kat Club; so denomi* 
nated from Christopher Kat, the landlord at whose 
house the meetings had been previously held. In this 
gallery Tonson placed the portraits of all the members 
of the club, which were painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
These have been removed to Bayfordbuiy, the seat of 
William Baker, Esq. near Hertford. 

A new work-house was erected on the common, in 
1778, at the expense of near £1000. 



Work 
house. 



Mortlake. MoRTLAKE has been generally supposed to derive 
its name from mortuus lacusy or the dead lake. In 
Domesday-book it is called Mortlage, which, in the 
Saxon language, signifies a compulsive law, a derivation 
which seems to throw little light upon its etymology. 
It is situated nearly seven miles from Hyde-park comer. 
The church of Mortlake is a peculiar of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The benefice is a perpetual 
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curacy, with a reserved salary of forty pounds per annum^ CHAP. IT. 
paid out of the great tithes by the lessee under the dean 
and chapter of Worcester, who are patrons. It was 
first built about the year 1348, as appears from a record 
in the Tower, being a licence to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury to give a piece of ground in Berecroft, nine 
perches square, to Adomar, parson of Wimbledon, and 
his successors, to find a chaplain who should perform 
divine service in a chapel about to be erected on that 
spot for the ease of the bodies and the healtfi of' the 
souls of the inhabitants of Mortlake and East-sheen, 
who were far distant from the parish church of Wim- 
bledon.* In 1543 the church was rebuilt ; thiB date is 
upon the tower, and the east wall of the chancel ; over 
it is '' Vivat R. H. 8." The walls are built of flint and 
stone checkered. A few ot the windows, with the flat 
arches which were in use in the reign of Henry VIII., 
are still remaining. The tower, which Is at the west 
end, is square and embattled. In 1725 the south aisle 
was rebuilt, considerably enlarged, and a gallery erected 
by the voluntary subscription of the inhabitants. The 
font is octagonal, with rich Gothic tracery ; it was given 
by Archbishop Bourchier, (temp. Hen, VI.) as appears 
by his arms upon it. On the north side of the church 
is a brick building of two stories, the lower room of 
which is now used as a vestry. 

Mortlake is the burial-place of several persons of 
considerable celebrity. In the church are interred 
Dr. John Dee, a man distinguished for his pretensions 
to magic and astrology, (as well as by the personal 
friendship of Queen Elizabeth,) who died at his house 
here in 1608, aged eighty-one; Sir John Barnard, 
whose zeal to promote the interests of his fellow-citizens 

• Pati 29 Edw. III. pt« 2. in. 48 
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BOOK III, will be remembered as long as his statue shall adorn 
the Royal Exchange, (ob. 1764) ; and Sir Brook Watson, 
who was created a baronet in 1803, and died in 1807. 

In the church-yard is the tomb of John Partridge, 
the well-known astrologer and publisher of an almanack, 
who was bred a shoemaker, and became sworn physi- 
cian to Charles II. He was a native of East-sheen, 
and died in 1715. Here is likewise the monument of 
John Barber, alderman of London, who died in 1741, 
aged sixty-five. He was the son of a barber in the me- 
tropolis, and bred a printer, by which profession, and by 
the South-sea scheme, he acquired an ample fortune* 
In 1733 he served the office of Lord Mayor. The monu- 
ment to Butler in Westminster Abbey was erected by 
Mr. Barber, on which occasion Pope is said to have 
written these severe lines, which he proposed should be 
inscribed on the vacant scroll under Shakspeare's bust : — 

Thus Britain lov'd me and preserved my fame 
Pare from a Barber's or a Benson's name. 

Manor. The manor is included in that of Wimbledon. In the 

Conqueror's survey, and for some centuries after, it was 
called the manor of Mortlake, the manerial residence 
being at that place. Wimbledon is not mentioned in 
Domesday-book; in subsequent records it is described 
as a grange or farm belonging to Mortlake.* 

During the whole time that this mknor belonged to 
the see of Canterbury, the manor-house was at Mort- 
lake, being occasionally the residence of the archbi- 
shops, most of whom have dated some of their public 
acts from that place. Archbishop Anselni celebrated 
the feast of Whitsuntide there in the year 1099. Arch- 
bishop Corboyle was confined to his house at Mortlake 

* Regist. Lamb. Reynolds, f. 79k b. 
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by sickness A. D. 1136. Archbishop Peckham died CHAP, n, 
there, A. D 1292 ; and Arclibishop Reynolds in 1327. 
Archbishop Mepham having fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of the pope, was excommunicated by him, and 
retiring to Mortlake, spent many days there in soli- 
tude. Archbishop Warham appears to have been the 
last prelate who resided there. His successor, Archbi- 
shop Cranmer, alienated the manor of Mortlake to 
Henry VIII. in exchange for other lands. The house 
was probably pulled down soon afterwards, and the 
manerial residence removed to Wimbledon. 

During CromwelFs protectorate some of his city 
friends, as Lord Pack, Lord Tichbourne, and Sir John 
Ireton, had houses at Mortlake. From this circum- 
stance probably originated the tradition, that an ancient 
mansion here, now leased to Miss Aynscomb, was the 
residence of Cromwell himself. So much is certain, 
that during the last century the house in question was 
inhabited by a more amiable, though less celebrated 
man, the benevolent Edward Colston, who, in his life- 
time, expended more than £7000 on charitable institu- 
tions, and died here in 1721. 

In 1619, a manufacture of fine tapestry was esta- 
blished at Mortlake by Sir Francis Crane. This under- 
taking was patronized by the king, who gave £2000 
towards it as an encouragement. After the death of 
the original proprietor, his brother. Sir Richard Crane, 
sold the concern to Charles I. and during the civil war 
the premises were seized by the parliament as the pro- 
perty of the crown. In the survey taken on this occa- 
sion, the tapestry house is described as containing one 
room eighty-two feet long, and twenty in breadth, with 
twelve looms; another about half as long, with six 
looms ; and a third called the limning-room. After the 

VOL. r. 2 u 
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BOOKiii. restoration^ Charles IL intended to revive the manu- 
facture> and sent to Verrip to sketch the designs ; but 
his views were never carried into execution. 

Alms- In the year 1628, John Juxon, Esq. founded four 

alms-houses here for poor widows. 

Charity Lady Capel, by her will dated 1719, left eleven 

school. pounds per annum, t6 establish a charity-school here, 
which being augmented by the collections at an annual 
sermon, ttie parish are enabled to clothe and educate a' 
cotisiderable number of children. There is a M^o- 
dist chapel in this village. 

Tooting. The parish of Tooting is situated six miles south of 
London, on the road to Riegate. In all records the 
name of this place is written with the addition of 
Graveney, which should more properly be Gravenel, 
being the name of a family who had considerable pro- 
perty here in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
St. Nicho- Tooting church is dedicated to St. Nicholas, and is 
asc urch. ^ rectory in the diocese of Winchester. The patronage 
was formerly in the priory of St. Mary Overy, but 
since the dissolution it has been in private hands. It is 
valued in the king's books at £8. 88. 6}<7. The church 
is a small structure, and consists of a nave, chancel, and 
south aisle. On the north side is a low circular tower, 
with a small spire. The interior is plain. 

It appears that there were two manors in this parish 
at the time of the Conquest, exclusive of that of Toot- 
ing-bec, whicb belonged to Streatham. One of them 
had been held of Bang Edward, by Swain. After Ed- 
ward's death it was given by Swain to Earl Wallef, who 
sold it to Alnod, a Londoner. 

Tooting is a small but pleasant village, in it is a 
charity-school, and an Independent chapeL 
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Mbrton is a ne^t village^ about nine miles from chap, ir. 
Lpndoi^ on the Epsom road, with a population of one Merton. 
thousand one hundred and aeventy-seven persons. 

Two early historical facts have been appropriated to 
this place, yi& the murder of Kenulpb, king of the 
West S^xons> which happened A* D. 784.; and a battle 
between the. Danes and the Saxons, A..D. 871; but 
Lambarde doubts whether either of those events took 
place at Merton, in Surrey. 

,The church is a rectory, which formerly belonged to Church, 
the adjacent abbey ; it was valued, in 1658, at £50 per 
annum. It is dedicated to St. Mary, is built of flints, 
and consists of a nave and chancel. The breadth is 
very disproportionate . to the length. In the chancel 
walls are large pointed arches, in the centre of which 
are narrow windows with sharp points, On the north 
side is a. door, with a semicircular arch, round which 
are .i^ig-zag mouldings ; at the west end is a low spire. 
Merton church was built early in the twelfth century, 
by Gilbert Norman, the founder of the abbey, as ap- 
pears by a MS. in the Herald's college ; where it is 
8ai(], that after the king granted him the manor, he 
built a church there, at his own expense, and adorned 
it with pictures and images, before whicti time the 
inhabitants were obliged to carry their de^d to the ad- 
jacent villages. From the style of architecture of the 
present church, there is little doubt of its being the 
original structure, and that it has undergone little al- 
teration. There are no monuments particularly wortliy 
notice. In the chancel window are somp remains of 
painted glass, amongst which are to be seen the arms 
of England, and those of the priory of Merton. 

Gilbert Norman, sheriff of Surrey in the year 1115, Abbey, 
built a convent of wood at this place. Subsequently, he 
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BOOK III, requested and obtained the king's patronage for com- 
pleting the work. He then applied to the prior of some 
regular canons, who had long flourished in St Mary's 
church, at Huntingdon, and promising to become a 
benefactor to that fraternity, besought his assistance, 
and desired that he would suffer Robert Bayle, his sub- 
prior, to superintend the new establishment. This re- 
quest being granted, he conducted Bayle to Merton, and 
delivered up to him the newly erected convent, of which 
he was constituted prior. It was not long before .persons 
from various parts of England, not only bestowed their 
goods upon the new monastery, but also took upon them 
the religious habit there. The founder brought the pre- 
lates and nobles of the land to see the place, and recom- 
mended the institution to thei r patronage. Among others. 
Queen Matilda came to see the convent, and was pleased 
to express a great interest in its welfare. The convent 
was subsequently removed, at the suggestion of the prior, 
to its present situation ; it was first built of stone, in 1130, 
in which year the founder died, and was buried within 
its walls. 

The canons entered the new convent, in 1136, being 
inducted by the bishops of St. Asaph and Rochester, who 
were deputed for that purpose by Archbishop Corboyle. 

The benefactions to Merton abbey were numerous 
and ample. A register of their grants and leases is to 
be found in the British museum ; a chronicle of the 
abbey is in the Bodleian library, at Oxford. At the dis- 
solution of the monastery, the last prior had a pension 
of £133. 6s. 8d, per annum, and was afterwards made 
canon of Windsor. He surrendered up the monastery, 
with fourteen monks, April 16, 1538. The revenues 
were then valued at £957. 19*. 4 Jcf. per annum.* The 

• Regist. Wint. Fox. pt. 5. 
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prior of Merton had a seat in parliament as a mitred -Sii^^L. 
abbot* 

The site of the abbey was granted by Queen Mary 
to the priory at Shene. After the dissolution of that 
monastery, it was kept for some time in the hands of 
crown, and was leased by Queen Elizabeth to Gregory 
LoveLf It was afterwards granted to Nicholas Zouch, 
and appears to have passed through the hands of various 
persons. 

Little remains of the ancient monastery : the principal 
object is the vestige of the east window of the chappl, 
of crumbling stone, which seems to have been built in 
the fifteenth century. The walls which surround the 
premises, including a space of about sixty acres, are 
nearly entire, being built of flints. An establishment 
for printing calicoes was established here in 1724. It 
is now in the occupation of Mr. J. Ancell, and a leather- 
dresser's, and silk factory. 

At Merton Rush is a Wesleyan Methodist chapeL 

* In the year 1286, a parliament was hold in Merton abbey, wherein 
were enacted statutes which take their name from that place. In this 
bouse also was concluded the peace between Henry III. and the dau- 
phin of France, through the mediation of Gaulo, the pope*s legate. 
Here Hubert De Burgh, chief justice of England, fled for sanctuary 
when first apprised of the king's displeasure. The king hearing where 
he was, ordered him to come before the court, and abide the issue of 
the law ; but he refused to quit his asylum. The king being much 
incensed at his disobedience, sent to the .lord mayor of London, and 
ordered him to summon all the citizens that could bear arms, and 
proceed to Merton to take Burgh, dead or alive. I'he citizens, with 
whom he was very unpopular, hastened towards Merton, in number 
about twenty thousand, and the chief justice, flying to the high altar, 
waited the event. In the meantime the king, through the interces- 
sions of the earl of Chester, and the bishop of Chichester, was induced 
to alter his purpose, and the citizens were recalled by royal mandate, 
before they could accomplish their revenge. Lystms* JSnv. i. p. diS. 

t Leases by Queen Elizabeth. Augmentation office. 
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BOOK III. Merton place, or grove, built by Sir Richard Hotham, 
Merlon became afterwards the residence of Thomas Sainsbury, 
^^^* Esq., from whom it was purchased by the late Lord 
Nelson. Here he intended to ps^ the evening of life, 
having had the house and grounds taatefully arranged 
by the accomplished Lady Hamilton, to whom he be- 
queathed them, with seventy apres of land; the grounds 
were particularly beautiful ; thf| walks representing, in 
miniature, the windings of the Nile, in cofi^liment to 
the hero. This desirable place was afterwards the pro- 
perty of Asher Goldsmid, Esq,; but, a few years ago 
the house was taken down, and the whole is now covered 
by several streets of small houses*. In this. parish are 
the seats of Colonel R. Gordon and the Honourable 
Judge Parke. 
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